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CirXPTlT' I 

ti;k cdriXLii of i.xor.Axn, 

§ 1 

Tin; TAKISII SYSTEM 

The or£>:ini7ation of tlic Church of EiiLlLuid is bound 

o __ Jr* 

up With the p.iribh G\stciii. The urounJ of London 
is*cut up into ccdcsiastical parishes varying greatly 
in size^ their boundaries dliTcnng more or less from 
those of every other administrative area. These 
boundaries are recorded at Somerset House, and 
when the general Census is taken, the dwellers in 
each parish are enumerated by a special tabulation. 
The boundaries are also marked on maps in possession 
of the Archdeacons. Some of the incumbents, when 
issuing a -report of their parish work, insert a sketch 
map or aiistof the streets and parts of streets included. 
Moreover, in most parishes some form of parochial 
visitation is carried out, and not infrequently every 
house is visited, spreading the knowledge and bring- 
ing with it a sense of the presence of the clergy which 
justifies them in saying, ^The people know us; they 
know we stand ready to help.’ 

Thus, in various ways the information filters through 
to the inhabitants, and everyone is supposed to know 
tq^what parish he belongs. 

If these ancient boundaries did not exist ecclesiastical 
VII : 
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districts of. some kind would have to be created^ 
definite rneas allotted to eich church or group of 
churclieSo This is done by the P.oaiiii Cathol’cs,^ and 
has been attempted recently, though vnthout much 
success^ by arrangement amongst the Free Chii regies. 

What is the best size for a parish is a moot point. 
A small parish area may seem more conducure to 
efficiency^ and in accord mce with this view the onginal 
parishes have been divided wherever population has 
greatly increased. But this policy has tended to 
weakeii^ .the parochial tie^ which at best is never so 
strong wrth" these smaller and newly formed arcas^ and 
is often entirely ignored in favour of the mother parish 
with its long past arid ancient dignity. Beyond this^ 
in an age like ours^ v/hen there is much changing of 
residence from district to district, the people do not 
remain within even the larger parish boundaries, but 
if an attachment has been formed it often rcsultsnn 
a continued connection with the parish that has been 
left. In all working-class districts, indeed, and among ' 
the poor, church attendance is parochial as far as it 
goes, but then it does not go very far. The v^st 
majority attend no place of worship, and of those 
who attend somewhere the Nonconformist churches 
and the missions obtain their share. Then, when we 
reach a class with whom church-going is more usual, 
parish boundaries are little regarded. The church 
which lies nearest, if that be sought, is often not the 
parish church, and if it be the nearest, there are 
those who will prefer to attend elsewhere at some 
distance ^ for the sake of the walk.’ But most people 
" simply seek the kind of service which suits them 
wherever it may be found within range ; and many, 
perhaps quite as many, are, it must be remembered, 
Nonconformists, 

The eclecticism of London church-goers and their 
frequent disregard of parish boundaries, render t^e 
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THE PARISH SYSTEM 

position of those of the clergy and their ’ co-worljers, 
v/lio siTuggie against the breakdown of these bound- 
aries^ very impracticable, and when the general failure 
of the Church of England to touch more than a fringe 
of the people is taken into account, the attitude of 
exclusiveness and the feeling of resentment at 
‘ intrusion ’ which are often found become somewhat 
ridiculous. 

The claims advanced, and the spirit and degree with 
which they are asserted, will depend on the character 
of the man and the section of the Church to v-'hich he 
belongs. With those of the clergy who believe that 
to them God has committed the especial charge of 
the souls of all who reside within the parish, the claims 
go very far, but though sometimes asserted they 
would hardly be admitted in this shape by anyone. 
Theoretically the masses of the people may perhaps 
be regarded as belonging to the Church of England, 
but in practice only a small minority do so. Moreover, 
the serious divergencies in the teaching as well as ritual 
of the Church herself, and the violent controversies 
tef which these have given rise, weaken her authority 
and make the assumption of exclusive privileges not 
only the more unreasonable, but also the more difficult 
to enforce. The unwillingness to recognise a wide 
field for the efforts of other branches of the Christian 
Church is a relic of mediasvalism involving the assump- 
tion of a catholicity of observance and uniformity 
of opinion that are non-existent. It is a matter in 
which common sense overrides logic. 

Nevertheless, though inoperative in some ways 
and an anachronism in others, and far better suited 
for country than town, the parish system has great 
advantages, and even in London the position of 
parish priest is still one of considerable power. Setting 
a^fide exaggerated claims, it gives to the clergy the 
right of approach and appeal. It is their proper 
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bii.^ness and no one can flout them for perl'ormrrg ir» 
The diflCrent ways m which this duty is t hen up^ and 
the response secured^ will be considered in later sections 
of this chapter. 

Meanwhile we may note the oreat varieU' oi local 

^ J o ^ ^ 

characteristics in London parishes aiTCCt the 

work of the Churchy aiding or thwart* ng, meking its task 
comparatively easy or almost impossible as the case may 
be. Merely to enumerate some of these is instructive. 

There are^ for instance^ the large mother parishes 
which always occupy a distinctive and well recognised 
position ; the City pavshes, with historic traditions and 
only a weekday popuLtion ; the West End parishes of 
wealth and fashion^ and their opposites to the East 
(with which may be included fully as many lying 
towards other points of the compass) ; and among the 
poor parishes there are those of long-established 
poverty and those of silt and constant downward 
tendency. There are parishes of one social class^ 
whatever it may be, and those of many classes mixed ; 
small and compact parishes, and large straggling ones ; 
the parish of a well-to-do, well-established suburb, afid 
the parish, also suburban, of rapidly increasing popula- 
tion ; the parish in the making, and the mission 
district ; the parish of a church and chapel-going 
district, and that in some neighbourhood infested by 
centres of vice ; the East End parish overrun by the 
Jews, or the cosmopolitan parish of Central London, 
All these demand special treatment if the work of the 
Church is to be successful. 
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§ 2 

PARISH INSTITUTIONS 

Among the parish churches of London I recognise 
that there are five distinct ty-pes : namely. High, 
Low, and Broad, essentially Individual, and essentially 
ParocIiiaL In practice these shade off into one another^ 
Among the High Churches there are many degrees 
of High, so that moderation can in most cases be 
claimed by comparison with those whose proceedings 
go further still, whilst the less assertive or more 
moderate of those that may be accounted High pass 
gradually into the essentially Individual or essentially 
Parochial. There are also many varieties of Low 
Church. Evening communion may be common to 
all, but only a few still cling to the black gown ; and 
music, even with surpliced chorister boys, is admitted 
by most ; so that gradually we again reach a service 
which can hardly be distinguished from those of the 
essentially parochial character. In these last nothing 
extreme is admitted ; attraction on the one side is 
liever carried so far as to become repulsion on the 
other, and in seeking to meet the wishes of most, 
while, if possible, excluding none, these parishes are 
the best representatives of our much loved, illogical, 
National Church. They hold a central position, and 
include the largest organizations and the most 
enlightened administration. 

Ill their widespread ranks are found many shades, 
from rather High to rather Low, so that in the 
aggregate they are very broadly comprehensive, while 
their work, when on a small scale, runs insensibly 
into that which I have characterized as ^ essentially 
Individual,’ but these and the truly ^ Broad ’ are really 
distinct types. 

Amongst the ^ essentially Individual ’ are some very 
remarkable pieces of work, but more generally they 
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seem to be .withoiir any ideal, doing just the ordiniry 
thin'gs ill the most ordinary way. Either the oppor- 
tunity lacks, or the man ; at any rate, such chur^^iics 
arc without inspiration. The ^ Broad’ churches, thougb 
they have a distinct ideal, are hardly more successful. 
The position occupied is, perhaps, a false one ; they 
represent some compromise with a world of thought 
altogether outside the Church, and the precise ledge 
of opinion upon which these representatives of the 
Church of England rest is often narrow, as well as 
shifting and uncertain. Man, opportunity, and inspira- 
tion may all be there, but still they fail. 

Every church is the scene each Sunday of two main 
congregational assemblages, held in the morning and 
in the evening, and, so far as numbers are to be 
accepted as a test of popular sympathy, it is the 
numbers who attend these services that must come 
into question. Except at these times, unless it be 
for some special occasion, or for children’s services, 
the congregations are usually very small, whether the 
additional services be few or many. ^ 

A numerical measure of religious influence is found 
in the communicants’ roll, and the frequency of par- 
ticipation in the Sacrament is accepted by some as an 
intensive test; but in all branches of the Church of 
England (as well as in the Church of Rome) the 
attention to this duty at Easter is accounted a reasonable 
proof of Church membership, and its disregard a proof 
of the reverse. 

The emptiness of the building, as regards adults, 
except for the two regular Sunday services, and often 
even then, applies to all branches of the Church ; the 
only material exception being found in the attempts 
now being made here or there to bring in non-church- 
goers among men to a special popular service on Sunday^ 
afternoon. Or the Sunday afternoon may be devoted to 
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a cliiLP'^a’s sen ice — neekljj or once a month — and the 
churcii be V/xA iilled. Occasionallyj too^ in churc^ies 
Vvdiich make a point of music, a sacred performance 
is given, cidier on Sunday afternoon, or in connectioii 
with the usual evening service ; and then, if the music 
is good, a large audience may be relied on. 

Such are the common uses of the church itself: 
two main religious services, some special gatherings, 
and a quantity of minor services, in accordance with 
the. rubidc, and including the early celebrations of the 
Eucharist. These minor services are rarely attended 
by any but special adherents, and the numbers, never 
very large, dwindle in many cases to the vanishing 
point, being often saved from this only by the house- 
hold of the vicarage. 

The regular attendants at the minor services are, 
to a large extent, the church workers, upon whom 
lift parish organization depends, being those vdio 
undertake to teach in Sunday schools, to distribute 
the magazine^ to visit on behalf of the Church, and 
to assist the clergy in managing clubs, mothers’ 
meetings, thrift or temperance societies, lads’ brigades 
and Bands of Hope ; and among these workers, too, 
if the incumbent be a married man, his wife and family 
count for much. 

Almost every church has the organizations we have 
just mentioned. They vary in size according to the 
character and constitution of the parish, or the success 
v/ith which it is v/orked, and somewhat in method of 
administration according to the section of the Church 
to which it belongs, and the proportion of the lay 
element introduced into the management. But the 
organizations have much in common. Resemblance 
far outweighs difference, and the common features of 
these undertakings extend to those of the Noncon- 
^rmist Churches and Undenominational Missions ; the 
explanation being simply, that what is done is just 
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what can be done in these dircci’ons amongst our 
popiilitionj since religious er.brtj no less than ph)''sical 
energy^ moves along the line of least resistance. *Biru 
iieverthelcsSj ic is in these -\\ijs that the action of the 
Church IS most systematically parochial. 

Although all might use similar iangurgCj in so fai 
as to sa.y that their object was the sah'atmn of souls 
and the inbreathing of spiritual iifcj the different types 
of Church that have been mentioned are refected in^ 
the action they take^ and to some extent in the results 
they achievej while, except as expressed in vrgiie and 
general language, their aims are really v'cry Jif'erenL 

Let us begin with* the childien. The importance 
of retaining the day schools is no doubt recognised 
wherever there is strenuous activity, whatever the 
branch of the Church maybe, and success in this matter 
seems to be affected broadly by local financial resources 
or tradition, since in London the voluntary schools are . 
often found in groups ; as a rule, however, it is the 
High Church which makes much the most systematic 
and effective use of the opportunity that their schools 
offer for the definite teaching of dogma. It is their 
boast that ^ nothing is watered down,’ and yet they can 
claim that none of the parents object. The provisions of 
the conscience clause are seldom called into requisition. 

It may be true, that even Nonconformist parents 
allow their children to receive this instruction, but, 
if so, it is not, we may be sure, from any sympathy 
with the doctrines taught, but rather in sheer disregard ; 
reliance being placed, if the matter is thought about at 
all, on the counteracting influences of the home, or of 
the Sunday school, which may belong to their own or, 
at any rate, to some Evangelical Protestant Church. 

Far different from this is the view of the High^ 
Church clergy. Upon the careful and persistei>.t 
instilling, at the most receptive age, of what they regard 
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as essential truth, right doctrine, and sound principles, 
great hopes are founded, which it is thought another 
generation shall realize. 

The Sunday school, if the children attend it, can 
be used in many ways to strengthen what the day 
school begins, and lead them onward to the church ; 
and where there is no Church day school the Sunda)' 
teaching becomes of still greater importance. The 
church and its services are attractive. The children 
are allowed to be present at, and, it is hoped, will 
learn to enjoy, the solemn and beautiful service of 
the Mass, which appeals strongly to the imagination ; 
while, by continual repetition in the schoolroom, and 
by careful catechising on Sunday afternoons in church, 
they absorb the formula of the underlying doctrines 
no less readily than they do the elementary facts 
of history, geography, or the multiplication table. 
This is the system to which the name of Bishop 
Dupanloup has been attached: under it a definite 
course of instruction, emanating from the clergy, is 
taken up by the teachers and passed through the 
rSliks of the children, and, having been impressed 
on their minds and memories, comes back to be tested 
at the source, by question and answer, vivd voce, in 
church. This method, being found generally useful in 
bringing order and discipline into Sunday-school work, 
is being widely adopted, and not by the High Church 
party alone, but it is the Ritualists who lay most 
stress upon it and carry it to the greatest perfection. 

During early childhood this work, no doubt, goes 
satisfactorily, but to maintain the ‘ hold ’ that is sup- 
posed to havp been acquired something further is 
needed ; and by the more thoroughgoing it is frankly 
admitted that nothing but the confessional will serve. 
If there be the habit of confession to keep all together, 
guilds and Bands of Hope, boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, 
gymnastics and drill, will lead safely to confirmation In 
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die bosom, of the Church. Without it^ all they do 
for" i*eligion often seems Lke C2.rrylng water in a sieve. 
But robustj indeedj is the faith of those v/ho rest^their 
hopes on the spread of the practices of the confessional 
ill England. 

The ordinary class system, which is usually employed 
in the Sunday schools of the Evangelical Churches of 
the Establishment as well as by the Nonconformists, 
and which shares the field with all except those that 
are definitely High, hardly requires description. It is 
full of natural imperfections. The incapacity as 
dogmatic teachers or disciplinarians of the young people 
v/ho volunteer for the service cannot be denied, if 
it be tested by any very high standard. This is the 
v/eakness of the system, but in the simple relations 
which spring up between the teachers and the children 
lies its strength, and with this it carries the great 
advantage of a beneficent reaction on the lives of these 
young teachers, an advantage which is lost if their 
services are not needed, or if they become mere puppets 
moved in the interest of dogmatic accuracy. 

The Evangelicals are, in their own way, as anxious 
as the High Church clergy to begin well by making 
good use of their day schools to lay the foundations of 
belief ; but would more likely use the simile of 
^ sowing the good seed.’ They place their confidence 
in the power of the Gospel, and recognise that the seed 
has to germinate, trusting to its bringing forth, in 
God’s own time, the fruits of regeneration. With 
this ideal the simple class system of the Sunday school 
falls in well ; it is followed by Bible-classes, and at 
length, it may be soon or it may be late — not with 
everyone, but at any rate with some — the power of the 
Word is felt, the great miracle happens, and a new soul 
is born into the Church. The Evangelicals, likewise,^ 
endeavour by boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, gymnastics* 
and drill, to keep their young flock together, but 
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mainly look to the inward -^v^orking of the spirit under 
the stimulus of Evangelistic preachings relying upon 
the promise of God that His word shall not return 
unto ’Him voidj and sustained in this faith by wonderful 
and ever renewed experiences of the souL But they^ 
too, are often disheartened and sorely tried by failure. 
The world continually claims the children^ and God’s 
kingdom seems to come no nearer. 

Other branches of the Church demand less and are 
consequently less disappointed. With most of them 
the religious teaching in day schools is not so much 
regarded as of importance in Itself as In serving to give 
tone to all the rest. If, in their Sunday schools, they 
adopt some modification of the Dupanloup system, or 
insist that those who undertake to teach should be 
themselves first taughr, it Is rather in the interest of 
discipline, and order, and general efficiency, than of 
dogma. They, too, In proportion to their vigour, 
‘make use of boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, gymnastics 
and drill ; but for spiritual stimulus of the young they 
content themselves with confirmation classes. Religion 
is /or them the highest form of culture, but they do 
not set the world in antithesis to the Church or to the 
Elect. They accept the world and seek to sweeten, to 
soften, and to humanize it ; and whatever they can 
accomplish in this direction is success as far as it goes. 

Distinctive characteristics are naturally more marked 
with the more definitely religious organizations. The 
High Church has its guilds and confraternides, its altar 
servers, and many others who, with quaint titles, are 
employed in its ceremonies. Bible-classes, though 
not out of place or even out of fashion anywhere, are 
found in fullest development with the Evangelicals ; 
and it is the same with the old-fashioned ^ Dorcas ’ 
meeting. Amongst the Evangelicals there is, however, 
something lacking ; there seems to be a want of 
organized Church work ; perhaps they may yet take 
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up the methods introduced from the United States 
aiiA adopted by most of the Free Churches^ resulting 
in the formation of senior and junior ^ Societies of 
Christian Endeavour.’ Meanwhile foreign missionary 
enterprise assumes a more important place with the 
Evangelicals than with those who find a larger sphere 
of work among their own people and at home. 

Whatever the system adou cd; and whatever the 
effect on their future lives, the children come 
readily to school and are willing to behave nicely 
and to learn what they are taught. No doubt some 
other benefits are offered. Almost every school has 
its annual treat in summer, and there are Christmas 
trees with little presents perhaps, and buns and 
prizes. In these ways it is for the most ragged 
children that most is done. The system has its bad 
side when it takes the shape of competition between 
the sects, or when the children attempt to attend two 
schools, so as to qualify if possible for a double, 
allowance of the good things offered ; but, otherwise, 
such little perquisites of child life cannot seriously 
be called bribery or accounted demoralising. ^ 

The Band of Hope, or some equivalent, is as easily 
successful as the Sunday school, and is therefore as 
universally adopted. Temperance propaganda is the 
main object, but to this is added, in most cases, 
some reference to religious duties, and in others to 
kindness to animals. Bands of Hope, Leagues of 
Pity, Societies of the Holy Child have one and all, 
by whatever name they go, their treats and teas, 
their processions and banners, and whatever the 
influence exercised by them on the future, in the pro- 
duction of sober men and women, they undoubtedly 
bring about good feeling in the present and add 
brightness to the children’s lives. 

The children are caught young and love to marcA 
and sing, and are easy converts to the virtue of 
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abstaining from alcohol. A feeling that the, sins we’re 
inclined to ’ deserve attention as well as ^ those wd" ve 
no mjnd to/ is doubtless the reason why the kind 
treatment of animals has been grafted upon the 
temperance tree in Bands of Hope. But beyond 
their direct efforts to check intemperance and crueltyj 
the great value of these almost uniformly successful 
iiistitulionsj lies in companionship and wholesome 
pleasure ; for these thingSj and perhaps these only^ 
can check the special vices of childhoodj which are 
not intemperancej but quarrelling and deceitfulness 
and all forms of impurity. It is the same Vfith children 
of every class, and in every class the most successful 
treatment consists of well-ordere‘d games. 

It is when school age is past that all denominations 
alike find their diSculty. The desire to put away 
childish things comes very early ; much sooxicr than 
St? Paul intended. Great efforts are made to retain 
some hold on the children at this time ; everywhere 
the efforts are of the same kind and nowhere are they 
particularly successful. 

/Guilds of some kind are very generally established, 
but their action rarely goes beyond the selection of 
a few children, drawn probably from those whose 
parents are in some way more closely connected with 
the church than is the case with the rest, or from those 
few who are born with the wonderful endowment of 
a religious disposition ; those living souls on whose 
experiences rest the beliefs and hopes of all the 
churches. The same ground, or nearly so, Is covered 
by confirmation classes. The children Vs^ho attend 
Sunday schools are free, so far as home control goes, 
to join such guilds and classes or not to join, as they 
please. Their parents will probably neither urge nor 
prevent it. Approval will most likely be felt if not 
g^xpressed. There will certainly be no ridicule. But 
comparalivcly few join, or remain for any length of 
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time members. At first both boys and girls usually 
prefer to run loosCj and may be more essily ^picked’* 
up ' after an intervalj when club age ' has been reached^ 
But the clubs which they may then happen to join ^vill 
very likely have nothing \7liatever to do vrith the 
church and schools of their childhood. 

Of all such institutions the Church Lrds' Brigade is 

O 

perhaps the most successful^ but it is disdnctly more 
military than religious in its characceiy and prevails 
more in the outer than in the inner districts. Boys' 
clubs and brigades, from the religious point of view, are' 
an attempt to prolong personal relations that have begun 
in the Sunday school. They can be frankly subsidised 
and managed by the “clergy without any loss of inde- 
pendence being felt. In return for the enjoyments of 
cricket and football, swimming, gymnastics, drill, and 
perhaps a week ^ in camp,’ some recognition of religion 
will gladly be given. Attendance at a Bible-class oSce 
a week, or coming to church on Sunday afceriioon, is 
not regarded as an exorbitant demand, and in the dubs 
the boys will attend to an opening or closing prayer as 
devoutly as is done in any large school of any cla-ss. 
Whatever the precise value of these forms or of the 
direct religious teaching sometimes attempted, the 
value of well-managed boys’ clubs and brigades in the 
formation of character can hardly be overestimated. 
Few efforts are more pregnant with good than this and 
the parallel work among girls. As the boys grow older 
difficulties arise. They consider themselves men. A 
break will almost surely be made, and it may perhaps be 
as well if at this age the boys pass on to the clubs, classes, 
and cadet corps connected with Settlements and Poly- 
technics. Enough if a good foundation has been laid. 
Liberty the lads must have, but how they use it will 
greatly depend on the influence which ' liurch or Sunday 
school and the other organizations have been able 
to exert. Young men’s institutes under religious 
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.auspices^ are difficult to manage ; and indeed^ whetjier 
it be in dealing with boy'Sj or with young meiij to 
steer -a safe course between piety and libertyj between 
the goody-goody and the row/dj^j demands constant 
altention as well as exceptional gifts on the part of 
the responsible managers. 

As a means of retaining or accuiring a hold on lads 
after they have left school^ and ’./hen boyhood is past^ 
there is but little success if the results are to be 
measured in attendance at church. So completely is 
this recognised that, especially in the inner districts of 
London, the clubs are now generally confined to church 
members or those who are prepaJ'ing for confirmation. 
They are then only an extension of the definite religious 
devices of Guilds and Bible-classes, and evencuate in the 
consolidation of an inner band of v/orkers who become 
the mainstay of each church organization. The meetings 
of this little band are above all for prayer and mutual 
support, but privileges and even pleasures are added, 
and the guild perhaps grows into an institute, with its 
library and piano, and even its smoking room and 
billiard table. Such developments are, however, less 
likely in the inner district than in the more congenial 
atmosphere of outer London. 

Girls’ clubs succeed wherever they are fairly tried, 
and must hold a very important place in any summary 
of the influences now at v/ork upon character ; 
especially in districts where the life of the streets is the 
only alternative. Girls have fewer outdoor games 
than boys, but are more amenable and more easily 
occupied. For them dancing is a great resource. 
They are also more responsive to religion. But they, 
too, especially those of the ^ factory ’ class, are apt to 
break loose and ^ chuck religion,’ and, as young women, 
are often perhaps best passed on to instilutions not 
connected with any church. 

Mothers’ meetings are, I think, solely a Protestant 
VII 2 
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but amongst all the Protestant churcIieS| 
including even the High Church, they exhibit little 
variety^ except in size and in the differences which size 
involves ; plans suitable for a meeting of twenty or 
thirty v/omen being unsuitable for one of two or three 
hundred, Hopes as to what may be ultimately 
achieved by these meetings will vary, but the primary 
idea is always the same : to give to tired and worried 
women a peaceful hour enlivened by conversation or 
reading aloud, A prayer is said and a hymn is sung, 
and often pne of the clergy comes in to close the 
meeting with a short address. Sometimes the women 
bring their infants atid sometimes not ; or the little 
ones may be left in another room in the kindly charge 
of other helpers ; usually the women sew, making up 
garments from materials supplied at wholesale prices ; 
sometimes a cup of tea is provided. Connected ■^ith"' 
these meetings there are always minor thrift clubs for 
coals or boots or a Christmas dinner, and as an 
encouragement a bonus of a penny or twopence in the 
shilling IS very often given. There is also almost always 
a summer treat consisting of a day in the country, "'the 
women contributing part of the cost. The institution 
is certainly popular and fits in well with general religious 
and charitable work in the parish. There are, no doubt, 
cadgers among the women, and the meetings may 
sometimes be conducted so as to foster hypocrisy, but 
it is unnecessary that this should be so, and quite 
unlikely that it is so in the majority of cases. A 
denial of the utility of the meetings on this ground 
would be to attack the utility of any combination 
whatever of social, charitable and relrgious work. If 
carefully and honestly conducted, whether on a large 
or upon a small scale, the mothers’ meeting is a good 
and useful institution, although as a definite religious 
influence it is not of much account. 

It is said that some women manage to attend several 
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meetings connected with different churches ^and 
missions ; putting in at each a sufficient number of 
appearances to obtain the advantages offered. Such 
diligence may perhaps be accounted as a praiseworthy 
effort for the sake of their children and homes, but 
smacks of hypocrisy and deceit. On the whole, 
however, 1 believe that the mothers’ meeting, from 
a religious as well as a social point of view, fills a real 
want. These poor women can with difficulty be 
spared from home on Sunday. Getting up rather late, 
they have the children to dress and the dinner of the 
week to cook. Sunday afternoon and evening among 
the working classes are largely,, devoted to visiting or 
to family gatherings ; the young people are not tied to 
the fire side, and the mother must remain at home. It 
is different when church or chapel-going is a family 
habit, but amongst the poorer classes such cases are 
comparatively rare. The women, however, have, nearly 
'all of them, a strong though rather indefinite sense of 
religion which the mothers’ meeting does something 
to satisfy, and which finds expression in other ways, 
such as may be found in the proprieties of the marriage 
rites and of churchings, and in a respect for baptism. 

The women who come to the meetings connected 
with the Established Church fairly represent ‘ the 
poor.’ The wives of regularly employed labouring 
men may attend in some cases, but those of artisans 
hardly ever ; for as a class they hold themselves above 
anything of the kind. Of the ‘ very poor ’ only the 
more respectable (generally widows) would venture, 
others of this class being found almost exclusively at 
meetings connected with missions which touch a lower 
grade all round than the churches. 

A few churches have ‘fathers’ meetings,’ which, if 
pleasantly managed by the lady who presides at the 
n-icarage, bring about very happy relations ; but as 
a rule the only counterpoise to the mothers’ meeting is 

VII 
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the men's club. In efibct these clubs arc of trro kirds^ 
namely those that are confined to comriiumcants or 
regular attendants at church, and those which r.re open 
to all parishioners. The object of the first is to -bind 
together those who belong to the church, to attach 
them to it more securely, and to add interests and 
even pleasures to their lives. These dubs arc nea er 
very large, but to some extent they attain their object. 
The open clubs, on the other hand, aaiii at brnigmg 
men under the influence of the church ; but in tins 
they always fail, and in consequence meny of them 
have been given up. The greater the efiorl in this 
direction the greater the failure, till, finally, the at^no- 
sphere of the club may become positively hostile to the 
church. If, however, this attempt is abandoned, and 
the club accepted simply as a social institution, it may 
succeed and be a very useful piece of work. There is, 
however, little to connect it necessarily with chur^fi 
organization ; it seems to fall more naturally within die* 
sphere of the social efforts which go by the name of 
^ Settlements.’ 

With the exception of some Friendly Societies th^t 
make teetotalism their basis, adult societies for the 
encouragement of temperance or of total abstinence 
from alcohol, are almost all connected with some 
Christian church or mission, and there are few churches 
or missions which do not interest themselves in work 
of this kind. But it is felt to be a thing apart from 
religious work. The effort is the result of an over- 
powering sense of the awful social consequences of 
excessive indulgence in drink, and the expression of 
a deep enthusiasm which is almost a religion in itself 
But Christian people are not agreed as to the best cure 
of this evil, and a religious mind no more implies total 
abstinence (though it may imply sobriety) than either 
sobriety or total abstinence implies a religious mind. 
The disconnection between these societies and religion 
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is shov/n by che fact that they diifer hardly at all^ y^hat- 
ever die flrg they fly. Low Church or Highj Protestang 
Nonconformist or Roman Catholic^ or mission of 
whatever type^ all employ much the same methods in 
seeking to deal with the same evil^ and all equally faiL 
Efforts to promote thrifuj like those aimed at 
temperance3 are common to most churches and are 
unaffected by doctrinal considerations or differences. 
They are of importance here mainly from their con- 
nection with other parish work^ and especially with 
systematic visiting. Though good in themselves they 
are considered of still greater importance as forming the 
^ meshes of the net ’ let down by those who seek to be 
^ fishers of men.’ As regards their ^ slate clubs ’ and 
^provident loan societies/ the churches and missions 
compete with the public houseSj following the same 
lines and adopting the same names. These are not in 
themselves the most desirable forms of thrift, but they 
are better than nothing, and it is a great improvement 
to dissociate their manrgement from the atmosphere of 
the public house. In organizing collecting banks, 
however, wherever that has been done, the churches 
break new and useful ground, alike as regards religious 
influence, the encouragement of thrift, and the control 
of charity. The development is recent and may have 
its limitations in local conditions, but I am more 
disposed to think that its applicability turns mainly on 
the way in which religious or philanthropic people 
regard the persons they seek to help. It is found 
in practice that unless they collect, those who visit 
among the poor can hardly avoid giving ; but that if 
collecting is their business they may go to the very 
same houses v/ithout being expected to give. This, by 
placing visitation on a business footing, reacts on the 
entire system. To make the visit acceptable, class 
Superiority in the visitor is no longer necessary ; all 
trace of patronage vanishes, or if any remains it is the 
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derositor who becomes the natron and \roald receive 

1 ® t 

the acknowledgment of thanks. 

It is a plan which opens up great possibilities- for 
social and, indirectly, for religious influence ; and taken 
all in ail, when we consider its effect in every direction, 
no social development of the day seems to me more 
promising than this of the orgamxed collection 
of savings by those who seek with single minds the 
physical, moral, and spiritual welfare of the people. 
No doubt It may be said that to offer such ff.cilities is 
to encourage laziness in saving, and it is true that forms 
of thrift which demand some power of initiative and 
a willingness to take tr^iuble, are best. But to reject 
on that account the means by which alone the great 
popular insurance companies achieve their success, 
would be to adopt most pnnecessaniy a counsel of 
perfection. 


§ 3 

PERSONS EMPLOYED AND METHODS OF WORK 

Rector or vicar, curates, one or more, Scripture 
reader, Bible woman, parish nurse, deaconess, Blue 
Lady, Grey Lady, or Sister of this or that community : 
of these every parish includes a selection, ard t 'c.-e 
may also be a City missionary or a Church Army 
captain assisting in the work. All these may be 
termed professional. In addition, there.are those who 
in comparison may be regarded as amateurs : young 
people to teach in the Sunday schools ; ladies to help 
v/ith the mothers and with the elder girls, and to work as 
district visitors ; young men (not very easily obtained)® 
to assist with clubs and gymnasiums, and their elders to 
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act as sldesmerij or to bring a lay element into the 
parish organizations as committeemen, treasurers, Stc. 

Scripture reader, Bible woman, and deaconess, and 
the Blue Ladies of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
rd-e more generally connected with Evangelical 
churches ; Grey Ladies and the Sisters are, as a rule, 
High Church ; but except the Sisters all these 
assistants in parish work may be found connected with 
the churches belonging to the middle group, which are 
neither High nor Low. 

The Scripture reader is the immediate assistant of 
the clergy, and we found him frequently called into 
consultation over our inquiries. If the parish h?>s 
a mission room he will often conduct a service there 
on Sunday evenings, or this duty may be undertaken 
by Church Army captain or City missionary. 

Where Sisters are employed, or where there is a 
cS^aconess, the organizing of district visiting may fall 
©II them, but otherwise this work is arranged by the 
clergy, and may be shared by a paid Bible woman 
and by the nurse if there is one. 

.Such is a bare recital of the classes of people 
engaged, but there are many personal characteristics 
and some ideals which greatly aifect the way in which 
the work is done, and which must be taken into 
account in our description of it. 

The ideal of the High Church is that the clergy 
should not marry. Celibacy is not indeed put forward 
as an absolute duty to their calling, but they recognise 
the advantage gained by being able to live more com- 
pletely in and for the work, unaffected or less affected 
by Hhe incalculable action of the other sexd The 
vicarage then becomes the ^clergy house,’ and is 
occupied perhaps by the whole of the clerical staff, 
tiding made as like a Catholic presbytery as may be. 
Between it and the church and schools (the whole 
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maintain his family. The saintly life of a Sr. Marth^j 
sharing liis cloak with the beggar, and as ready to gr/c 
av/ay his last as any other shilling, is incompatible wicli 
family duties. But the saintly, self-sacriiicing life is 
that which strikes the imagination of the poor as 
nothing else does, it "is also the ideal conception of the 
young man who, with high motives, has taken Orders, 
and where these methods of renunciation are -adopted, 
even though the endowments are small, the churches^, 
ra-e well-manned with the very pick of those who enter 
the Church. Nor are women lacking. They, too, are 
deeply moved, and sisterhoods spring up to share the 
work. Money, too, is found. The self-devotion dis- 
played opens the purses of the rich as well as the 
hearts of the poor, and the Church becomes a great 
power. 

Without going so far as the extreme High Church 
party in this respect, many others hold that men who 
wish to take up work among the poor of London, or, 
perhaps, any large city, in order to do effective work 
must throw themselves entirely into it, foregoing ail 
else for a certain number of years, and then, perhaps, 
give place to others coming fresh to the task. Only 
a young man, it is held, can stand the strain, and for 
the time a single life is essential. 

The celibate ideal shines forth also in the action of 
some among the class of clergy whom 1 have ventured 
to characterize as ^ essentially Individual ' ; men who 
never have married and who live in the companionship 
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of tlieir people^ occupying, it be, tv/o rooms above 
their club. It is not certain that marriage was Tore- 
gone in order to live this life, but ic is certain that 
rural iage would be incompatible with it. 

But if v/e seek a diifercnt ideal it is at hand. To 
find it we may turn to any ordinary small parish, 
blear the chinch stands the vicarage, with its helpfu] 
household, and there is no figure in English life more 
beautiful than that of the woman who, as wife or 
daughter, faithfully shares her husband’s or father’s 
parish v/ork ; finding, as women best know how, a sane, 
though perhaps illogical, solution of the problems 
which a saint evades. 

Finally, we may bring into comparison the ideal 
presented by a large mother parish organization 
presided over by a rector or vicar whose wife and home 
and family are merged in the work, its social duties, 
and responsibilities, but iind;r whom there may be fiv^e 
or six iixixiiarried curates and one or two hundred 
/cluntary v/orkers. The endowments may be large, 
but the expenses are larger still, and are often met out 
c*f the private purse of the incumbent. The work 
IS nobly done, and worthy of a great National 
Church. 

Apart from ideals such as these, connected partly 
with the branch of the church or particular parish to 
which a man belongs or has been appointed, personal 
qualities go far in determining the character of his work. 
The differences shown v/ill be found to be due even 
more to degrees of vigour or intensity of energy or 
conviction than to varieties of doctrinal belief. Such 
differences may be the result of disposition, optimistic 
or pessimistic ; or due to the gift of organization, 
making things possible to one man winch to another 
would be out of reach ; or may be a question of 
physical strength or of youth or age, of undimiied 
dlusion or exliausted hopes, or simply of development. 
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as the ^ mn broom ’ becomes in its time and turn an 
^ old^^stick/ 

Personal characteristics vary greatly* Not only* are 
there those suggested above — the capable organizer 
delighting in the perfection of his system^ to be 
contrasted with the old man, past his work ; the 
enthusiast, not always young, but always hopeful, and 
the disillusioned man who claims to ^ have tried every- 
thing " ; the over-strained man and the easy-going 
optimise who takes everything good-humouredly, 
accounting the results ^not his business’ — but there are 
many other types that could be mentioned and con- 
trasted ; as, for instance, the man of ready tongue, but 
little brain, and the scholar whose scliolaiship is 
wasted ; the kind old man who is father of his parish, 
and the young one whose basis is fraternal. Then 
there is the man who is priest and parson first and last^. 
and he who is also politician ; or one may contrast the 
parochial position of a rich bachelor who spends his 
money on the supply of additional curates, with that of 
a man v/ith a large family and small means ; or the 
mental position of a thoughtful and very conscientiou^s 
man who ^ finds it difficult not to give the irnpressioa 
that he believes more than he really does/ with the 
eager confidence that only longs to meet and grapple 
With infidelity. There are men who, having begun life 
in some other profession or business, have turned to 
religious work, and finally taken Orders ; and young 
men of position, fresh from the University, who, 
without particular vocation, have drifted into the Church 
for family reasons. There are men’s men, and there are 
leaders of women ; there are those who have the art of 
managing boys, and those to whose coat-tails the children 
ding. There is the shy man, and his opposite ; the 
spiritiially-minded, and he who is not that way gifted. 
All these we have met. They are all familiar types, 
and their character is stamped upon what they do. 
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. Among the subordinate clergy there is probably a 
corresponding vanetyj but v/e are very short of acfoal 
knowledge^ having seen comparatively little of the 
curates upon whom so large a share of parish-woik 
fallso 111 some cases they were present at our iiirervievr 
vrith the incumbentj or we were referred to them for 
further information. Some, too, were seen who at the 
time were in full charge of their parish, but I feel that 
the point of view of the curate is not adequately 
represented 111 these pages. Yet it would be ivorth 
gathering, and I shall be glad if it should be forth*- 
coming 111 the shape of criticism. 

As young men they plunge with great courage and 
invincible energy Into a sea of difficulties. They 
Without doubt encounter manifold disappointments and 
disiilusionments, and must depend very much on the 
ssfynipathy of their chief ; and to him, it is very evident, 
that they stand in every degree of subordinate relation- 
ship, from a very little thought of assistant to an 
honoured and equal brother in arms. 

It is necessr.ry to refer, though briefly, to the 
instances in which the fixed tenure of incumbencies 
works ill, and even at times scandalously ; as when 
wits fail from senile decay or incipient insanity ; or 
when there is drunkenness ; or when the incerne 
of an absentee incumbent is sequestrated to pay 
his debts ; or, still worse, when a man can even utilize 
his position 111 the Church to carry on a career of 
swindling ; or, to take a milder case, when a man, 
being incapacitated by illness, neglects his work, 
yet hangs on lor years for the sake of the stipend 
or in order to qualify for a retiring allowance or 
perhaps a small pension. The fact that such things 
as these happen clearly calls for some better system of 
compulsory retirement. 

But against these instances may be fairly set the far 
mere frequent case of those who though worn out, and 
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iii spite of coiibtaut bjeakdov\'n in health^ stick to 
tliSir \^ork. In no ficid of duty is greater devotion 
shovrii. 

The whole conception of the duties of the clergy has 
changed and widened in the course of the last century* 
No body of men could possibly succeed in performing 
the strangely varied functions now expected of them : to 
detect abuses and instruct in the principles of sanita- 
tion ; to study political economy and advise in trade 
difnculties and disputes between masters and men ; to 
teach principles of thrift and household management^ 
and to assist in finding employment for young people ; 
to do duty as trustees or impressarios in providing 
art and amusementj guaranteed to be pure and whole- 
somej andj in fiict, to be always prepared with a panacea 
ready made to fit any emergency. 

But the peculiar hardship of their situation Is t|xa^ 
not only are they unable to accomplish all that is 
looked for from them^ but that the attempt to do so 
tends to unfit them for the work which has always 
been admitted to be proper to their calling. For the 
mazes of theology^ for the effects of pulpit oratory^Tor 
the profounder consideration of the experiences of 
human nature and its spiritual needs, which can only 
be matured and digested amidst a certain amount of 
leisure, they often leave themselves no time at all. 
Work of this character cannot possibly be done by 
men whose time is spent in button-holing Members 
of Parliament to get a clause introduced into a Bill, 
or in flattering painters to lend their works to an 
exhibition, or talented music-hall artists to give help 
at an entertainment — efforts which, liowever hateful, 
become necessary when men feel that they have not 
only to provide the amenities of life for their 
flocks, but that it must be done at little or no 
cost in money. No wonder that the amusemeut 
provided by the worried pastor is too often poor 
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stuff. No wonder if his spirit is exhausted and his 
words lack power. 

The- Scripture readetj as a religious typCj is a 
somewhat old-fashioned institiition, and perhaps an 
anachronism^ but still fills a useful place in bridging 
the gulf of class. Those we have seen have all been 
men in years^ with long local expcnencej and a quite 
remarkable knowledge of the people among whom they 
have worked. This knowledge is possessed alsOj 
although in a more highly localized way^ by the City 
missionaries, but these gather it and hold it as seiwants 
of their Society, rather than as servants of the Church, 
even though the vicar be their superintendent, as is 
always the case when they assist in parish work. They 
report directly to their own Society, and their posUioii 
becomes somewhat anomalous. The men themselves 
are invariably of Evangelical opinions, as is the Society 
which sends them forth, and it is complained (even by 
Evangelical parsons) that their real sympathies are \/ith 
the Nonconformists. Each' of them has an exactly 
defi-ned district, and if not accepted as co-workers they 
are apt to be regarded as intruders, and their work may 
even clash with the general scheme of parish operations. 
The more uniform agreement with the orthodox Non- 
conformists in matters of opinion, coupled with the fact 
that these last have no established privileges that can 
be encroached upon, explain to a very great extent the 
present relationship of the City missionaries with the 
Church of England, but do not simplify it, and what 
is regarded as their hostility to the Establishment is 
often keenly felt. 

With regard to the Church Army officers, at any rate, 
no such complaint can be made, for loyalty to the 
Church is to them the breath of life. It remains to 
ba» seen, however, whether they are able to bring the 
assistance needed to bridge the gulf which now separates 
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the Cliurdi from the people. The general work of the 
Army is described in a later chapter. Something v/ill 
be said later also of the place occupied by Sisters and 
Deaconesses in the Church of England^ and ‘of the 
parallel development of the sphere of women’s work 
among the Nonconformists. But the task of parish 
visiting, to the orranization of which Sisters and 
Deaconesses devote much or their time^ is best described 
here. With its various ramifications it touches every 
side of parish work. 

The word visiting in this connection is used to mean 
a great variety of things, varying partly with the person 
who visits, partly wU'h the person visited, and partly 
with the avowed object with which the task is 
undertaken. 

To urge on all their religious duties, to offer to 
each the spiritual guidance and the hopes and consojj^ 
tions of religion, and to stand ready to help in trouble 
or distress, are the high aims of parochial visitation ; 
and when it is said that attendance at church is not 
a sufficient measure of religious success, it is to the 
system of visitation that we needs must look Tor 
some other basis. If the people do not come to the 
Church, the Church can still go to the people. In 
this connection it will be useful to describe the 
different kinds of parochial visits. 

If complete house to house visitation is attempted 
for a whole parish it may be done, for once, gradually 
by the vicar himself ; or the clergy may divide up the 
parish and do it amongst them ; entering in their note- 
books every house and every family, with such particu- 
lars as can be gained, to be the foun^dation of future 
work ; for unless kept up and acted upon, visiting is 
of little use. To ensure this continuity district visitors 
are told off ; a group of streets being allotted to each. 
Some valid excuse will still have to be sought, such •as 
the distribution by hand of a leaflet or magazine in 
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order to spread information as to the action of the 
church. Tins may imply nothing more than the haiicliiig 
of something in^ or pushing it under the doorj like any 
handbill advertisement ; or may be accompanied by 
a friendly v/ord of greeting given and received ; or 
a definite invitation to come to church or to some 
special service may be made by v/ord of mouth as v/cll 
as by circular. If^ however, the distribution covers the 
•^’■'hole parish the personal element cannot be largely 
introduced ; for it is hardly conceivable that the 
distributing visitors should in that case have much 
individual acquaintance with those upon whom they 
call, or be able to speak to them profitably in the 
name of the Church. Thus when it is said that 
^ every house and every family is regularly visited,’ it 
never means much, so far as the great majority of the 
e.?;5eopIe are concerned; but what may fairly be hoped 
is that any case of sickness or distress will be heard 
of, so that all may know that the Church is not only 
a neighbour, but is anxious also to play the part of 
a friend. 

^Magazine distribution, for what It may be worth as 
a visit, adjusts itself to all classes, from those v/hose 
doors stand always open and for v/hom their doorstep 
serves as ante-room, to those who meet such approaches 
with a letter-box and a chilling request ^ not to ring 
unless an answer is required,’ 

Other forms of visit are specialized, as to the class of 
those visited, as to the object immediately aimed at, 
and as to the personal qualifications and interests of 
the visitor. In some parishes the visiting is confined 
to selected poor streets, and the needs of the people 
then furnish what may be regarded as a sufficient 
excuse. 

Unless it be for census taking, as suggested above, 
#he visits of the clergy themselves are necessarily 
occasional. Of social visiting on parish lines there is. 
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in Loncloiij hardly any. The reason for the pastoral^ 
ViSif is to be found in the existence, real or suoDOsed, 
of some special need for advice or assistance^ or 
the rendering of some spiritual service. This is the 
very dower of the work ; to this all the rest may 
perhaps be regarded as leading up. 

Let us now^ with the task of visiting still in mindj 
imagine a busy parish^ widi mothers’ meetings^ Sunday 
schools and numerous other organizations. Absentees 
must be looked up : they may be sick or in trouble^ 
or they may be careless or drifting into bad vrays» 
People need to feel that they are not forgo teen. Such 
visits can only be made elhcaciously by those who 
are managing the meetings and the schools^ and who 
thus know and are known to those they go to see 
To visit absentees may be the more pressing carCj bu^ 
it is desirable co visit regular atlenders also in order to 
strengthen the ties and bring ever fresh influence to 
bear upon their lives and habits. There are children 
who should be confirmed, or young people who are 
slipping out of reach, or a husband v/ith whom perhaps 
^ something might be done.’ All this concerns families 
already known, and already more or less under the 
influence of the Church. 

In addition it is always necessary to be breaking 
new ground ; to offer what the Church has to offer and 
seek to win recruits. For this purpose the parish is 
mapped out, the work is divided and assumes in each 
part the form suited, or believed to be suited, to the 
class of the inhabitants. In the poor quarters the 
visitors, who require to be experienced persons, go 
boldly from house to house, and in this portion of the 
work Church and charity are dangerously apt to go 
hand in hand. It is usual for those who undertake 
it to meet weekly, perhaps on Monday morning, t© 
report and consult with the clergy and with each other 
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on the cases which need special assistance and to 
indicate those where the nurse is required^ or thfose 
which, the clergy themselves should visit. Thus what 
begins ‘as house to house visiting leads to special visits 
of relief in destitution or of help In sickness or of 
consolation In sorrow. All these require particular 
aptitudes^ but the general visitor needs to be all 
things in turn : to know when to be merely social, 
talking about things in general, and when to launch 
forth into such questions as ventilation, or the manage- 
ment of babies, cookery or cleanliness ; when to speak 
a word on drink or temper, on extravagance or on 
thrift ; or when to touch on spiritual issues ; v/hen to 
read the Bible, when to pray. 

There are other objects to be reached by visiting, 
such as the organizing of country holidays for children 
and collecting their contributions, as well as making 
thrift collections of various kinds. Those who undertake 
these things are .given a list of addresses and have 
a comparatively simple task, and thus, while this work is 
often added to that undertaken by the responsible 
district visitor, it is also possible to organize it 
separately and bring others, with less experience or of 
a different class, into co-operation. 

Upon the direction, appointment and due com- 
bination of ail this work, successful parish management 
depends. 
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§ 4 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED BY THE CLERGY REGARDING 
THEIR WORK 

Just as the spring of a man’s energy and the 

direciion of his activities are in great measure 
determined by his temperament and gifts^ so^ too^ we 
are apt to find opinions as to the relative importance 
of this or that sphere of v/ork biassed by the same 
personal factors. It mdj be the possession of some 
special gift that influences opinion in favour of it. 
Thus the man who ^ is endowed with the necessary 
simplicity of naturCj or kindliness, or assurance, may 
be led to the view that house to house visitation is 
absolutely essential to the successful working of a parish ; 
or a good preacher may attach exceptional importance^, 
the sermon. On the other hand, bias may be due to 
the lack of some particular power aud may lead men 
to attach an exaggerated importance to that which is 
for them unattainable. It results that from the mass 
of our evidence, whether as regards the work of the 
Qiurch or the attitude of the people, it would be 
possible and even easy to select from the opinions 
ex'pressed by the clergy themselves those which would 
support almost any view. 

The selection that follows has been made with no 
special aim beyond that of indicating the variety 
and, so far as may be judged, the balance of opinion on 
the whole, but will serve also to show how the clergy 
regard their own work, and how the work reacts upon 
them. Their opinions are often valuable and always 
interesting. I give none that I do not believe to be 
honest. It will be seen that they are very frank, out- 
spoken, and conversational in character. Some of the 
remarks refer to the clergy themselves, others to 
church-goers, others to absentees; some to one class 
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in the community and some to another^ bu-t the more 
particular reference will generally be self-evident. 

The* attitude of the people towards the Churchj which 
is naturally mentioned again and agaln^ admittedly 
varies according to classj but even allowing for this^ 
very contradictory opinions find expression. Thus, 
while it Is claimed by more than one that ^ very High 
lines are understood and liked best/ v/e are also told 
that Hs to High Church doings people like brightness, 
but ignore doctrinal meanings/ and by a third it is said 
that the people ^ don’t care a bit about doctrine and hate 
ritual and he himself had been constrained to give up 
the use of a processional cross. Doctrinal indifference 
is, however, quite compatible with personal loyalty, as 
of those who, we are told, ^ would fight for their 
parson against Kensit ’ though they do not care 
^ whether he stands on his head or his heels before 
the altar,’ or vague beliefs be held which, though 
they mean nothing in their lives, yet will cause 
hien to side against the secularists for, as they say, 
attempting ^ to take away our religion.’ 

In connection with the same subject, but with 
reference to a rather higher social class, it is said that 
^people want one extreme or the other. Evangelicalism 
or Ritualism,’ and it Is added that ^ they are always 
craving for some new thing.’ But this note of some- 
what despondent criticism comes from a church once 
accounted High, which, not having advanced, has fallen 
behind. As opposed to this, it is said of another 
church that to mention incense ^ would blow the roof 
off;’ and agali;, of a place where High Church 
practices were introduced, that ^no one objected, but the 
bulk of the congregation left.’ But it is also said that 

Mr Kensit’s death in the cause he so strenuously supported has 
occurred since these words were •written and the above is now a tragic 
reference (October 12th, 1902 ) 
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High or Low Is very much a matter of fashion (this from 
a church of the rich) and that complaints of too Fligh 
or too Lov/ are often mere excuses In the mouXhs of 
those who do not care to come to church at all. * 

Regarding the influence of the pulpit^ one man says^ 
^ the people do crave so for sermons, even If they are 
utter rubbish,’ and another speaks of the sermon as 
^ the fxvourite portion of the service, no subject being 
preferred, anything liked.’ ^ A good preacher can 
always fill his church,’ says one ; which, if It be true 
(as I think it is), only shows how poor the average 
preaching is ; and in corroboration it is often urged 
that the clergy should learn to preach. We are told 
that a sermon to be successful must be extempore in 
delivery, but w^ell prepared. H have to ransack books 
and give them of my very best,’ says one who can 
claim success. ^ 

As to the attitude of the mass of the people, opinions 
converge. ^ It is the working classes who attend church 
in the smallest numbers,’ says a High Church parson. 
^ They may come occasionally in gratitude after illness; 
but they drop away again. A few are caught young 
and kept, but for the most part both preaching and 
service are quite beyond them.’ ^ Christianity does 
not appeal to the working man ; he has had, he 
thinks, enough of self-denial, and claims relaxation 
on Sunday.’ ^Sunday is a day of rest and recreation; 
church-going is neither,’ ^ Religion is another effort.’ 
Moreover, working men ^ feel very strongly about pious 
employers who sweat their workpeople ; they know how 
V ^ ^ ^ ^ (referring to two large and 

successful shops) make their money.’ In fine, it is urged 
that ^ the poor do not believe in church-going because they 
do not believe in church-goers. They see the church* 
going class spending huge sums on all kinds of luxury 
and look upon their religion as humbug/ while, wkh 
regard to charity, ^ the administration of relief and the 
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insisting on cliiirch-going in return disgusts the self- 
respecting/ Finallpj the working man is described as 
not having very exalted ideas as to the part played by 
the clergy, ^His view Is that they are well paid for 
what they do out of the rateSj or out of national funds 
of some kindj and so need claim no virtue in it/ 

The religious ideas of the mass of the people are 
certainly undeveloped ; and here I may quote the 
opinion of a thoughtful layman^ who has had prolonged 
and intimate acquaintance with this class. He says — 
Among working men a kind of sublimated trades’ 
unionism is the most prevalent gospel : a vague bias 
towards that which is believed to be good for one’s 
fellow man/’ 

The extracts given above show something of the 
attitude of the clergy to the people as well as of the 
people to religion and to them, but others may be 
added. To ^bridge the gulf’ is the dream of one who 
is determined that his church shall not be ^ a paddock 
of the well-to-do.’ Another speaks of all his work as 
tending to the recognition of the Church as the centre 
of a system. Fie is determined, he says, to make the 
people know that their Church is in their midst, 

^ District visiting,’ says one, ^ is the unique heritage of 
the Church of England.’ But ^ general visitation,’ 
declares another, ^ is of little importance.’ ^ House-to- 
house visitation only amounts to throwing in a tract.’ 
^ The important thing is to visit regularly and 
constantly those closely connected with the Church 
or whom there is some prospect of Influencing.’ 
Another speaks of district visiting as ^ waste of time,’ 
and references a;;e frequent to the perfunctory character 
of much visitation which ^ does not go beyond the door- 
step.’ Such phrases as ^ whole parish visited ’ are 
pronounced to be ^ bunkum.’ Systematic visiting is 
art*anved, ^ but breaks down.’ ‘As to visiting we all 
break down over that.’ Nor is the quality of much 
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that is dc3Jie satisfactory. Visicors are ^neither wise 
as 'serpents nor harmless as dovesf ^Good visitors 
are rare/ Moreover^ the view is expressed that ^ the 
unpopularity of the Church is partly due to the right 
claimed of visiting anywhere.” The people^ it is 
quaintly said^ ^ bear it with the greatest fortitude.” 

In visiting personally, the clergy are conscious of 
many difficulties. ^ I visit, as vicar, but many doiiT 
like it ; the best off especially will do anything to 
keep away from religion.” One very sensitive man calls 
it most hateful task.” The difficulty specially applies 
to the introduction of religious topics, and this is often 
frankly given up. Oj^ie says plainly that when visiting 
he ^ never bothers people about religion,” and many 
leave it for the visited to broach the subject. Another 
^ would think it an impertinence to go in and kneel 
down and pray as some do ; ” he ^ prefers to b^ 
unprofessional^ fearing lest he should encourage 
insincerity.” In contradistinction to this a High 
Churchman speaks of the gratitude that is felt by 
men when the wall of reserve is broken down, but 
adds that to do it requires pluck, and that friendship 
and confidence must first be secured ; and very many 
say ^ there is more latent religion than is imagined,” 

It is very apt to remain latent, and there are 
complaints of the ^ increasing numbers of those who go 
to church without committing themselves so far as to 
take a pew or pay any regular subscription, and,” 
it is added, ^ do not make it up in the offertory : ” 
®mean people who like to get religion for nothing, 
and for that reason prefer open churches.” One who 
has made his church free and open is doubtful how 
it will work out : ^ the working men aimed at do 
not stream in ; among church-goers wandering increases 
and income suffers.” 

The criticism passed by the clergy on themselves 
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and on each other is no less frank and outspoken. 
^ The weakness of the Church/ says one^ ^ is the habit 
of advertisement and love of applauscj especially the 
Lov 7 Church. You can run your Church on commercial 
liiieSj and get a kind of success, but it is buying gold 
too dear.’' ’ ^ Exaggeration/ says another, ^ is the bane 

of the Church, resulting in competition to show 
numbers.’ For God’s work there is, says a third, ^ too 
much of the feeling this is grist for my mill.” ’ 

^The Church/ we are told, Gias been weakened and 
its spiritual power destroyed’ during the last thirty 
years by pauperising the people. We find one vicar 
congratulating himself on the fact that by his refusal to 
continue their doles ^ A ^’s old humbugs have 

been shed off.’ On this point some of the judgments 
are particularly severe. ^ When the Church/ says one, 
Y does seem to get hold it is by lavish expenditure.’ 
^ Its influence,’ says another, ^ is based almost entirely 
on expectation o^ some temporal benefit.’ 

Even when the social side of the work is not 
condemned it is often regarded as unsatisfactory. One, 
speaking of his own work, says it exercises ^ a civilizing 
effect through schools, Sisters and visitors, but that its 
spiritual influence is niU The clergy are partly led 
and partly constrained, to throw themselves into social 
activities, although to do so interferes with higher 
v/ork ; ^ but you must provide amusement for dull 
and lonely lives.’ The connection with religion is 
not very close. ^ Social methods may get people to 
church, but do not make Christians of them.’ The 
Missa Cantata v/ith seven minutes’ sermon ’ is 
denounced, and ^ even more disastrous are the 
auxiliary metliods sometimes resorted to — cards, 
smoking, dramatic performances and entertainments.’ 
-i-DoIiig God’s work with the Devil’s tools.’ ^ Large 
©pen clubs,’ it Is said, ^almost always bring discredit 
on the Church, which becomes identified v/ith an 
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iiv-liluLioh ^\:h’ch at its bcsc is mainly given over to 
b/JiJrdSj dnnkipg, and gambling, in hevrever mild 
a formb ^Thc aim of social work,' says another, 
sneaking more generally, ^ is religious, but I d*o not 
ram religion dov/n their throats.’ ^ Working men can 
be won, but it’s no use slamming the Bible in their 
freed And, finally, it is said that ^ the clergy aie 
above the heads of the people ; neither the service 
nor the preaching are understood.’ 

^ Even the best men are sometimes depressed by 
their surroundings,’ but some feel this more than 
others, and frankly express their disgust at the 
dull vulgarity of thf necessary entertainments, or 
impatience with mothers’ meetings, &c. Sensitive 
men have often a bad time. No one,’ says one of 
these, ^ is asked to come to church, nor why he stays 
av/ay : I ought to, but I can’t.’ Another is painfully, 
conscious that ^ clubs lower the moral tone of those 
who manage them and this is repeated in another 
quarter : Wou try to raise the factory girls, but it is they 
who lower you.’ But with most a more genial view 
prevails, as with one w^ho ^ hates the whole system of 
bribery by treats, but yet wishes the women to have their 
outing, and hear the cuckoo again.’ If they can’t afford 
it, ^ what,’ he asks, ^ can you do but pay for them ^ ’ 
Those of the clergy who have had a previous busi- 
ness training value it greatly, and wish that all could 
have it. The failure of the Church they attribute 
to the lack of common sense among its servants, and 
this it is thought is mainly the result of their training. 
^Amazingly unv/ise,’ Is an expression used. ‘'The 
people,’ says one vicar, ^ are not tired of religion, but 
tired of those who interpret it.’ He seems to think 
the clergy over-cultivated, and is himself plastic in 
suiting himself to the demands of his parishioners^ 
even congratulating himself, so it is said, on being"' 
^ a bit of a cad.’ It may be a low ideal, but he does 
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jiot stand alone in the endeavour to suit his v/ares to 
his customers : evening communions or proccs^ionSj 
as t-he case may be. Another and a very different 
ideal is suggested by the description given in our own 
note-books of one who seemed ^ the fitting minister of 
a great church which asks for dignity and kindliness as 
much as for beauty and spirituality of life/ 

It is said also that ^ the men who draw the congrega- 
tions are the men with great gifts — the stars — but we 
have not all got great gifts^ and perhaps the less gifted 
men who attend to study and to visiting and gather 
a devoted staff of workers round them do as much or 
more in the long run as the stared And it is claimed 
that the church with ^ its plodding parochial work ’ 
has a more lasting influence than the Nonconformists : 
that the ^parish system tends to make it more powerful.® 
It is very wisely held that ^ to begin small is the 
only true road to success.’ The folly of building 
large churches in poor parishes is denounced ; and in 
another place It is pointed out that ^ the workers^ not 
the building^j are wanted.’ ^To cultivate his little 
plot/ is for one a sufficing ambition, and by him love 
and goodwill seem to be already garnered. Another 
speaks of his flock as ^not great in numbers, but 
unusually faithful and religious, without ulterior 
motives and unswayed by fashion.’ The object in 
beginning small Is to create a ^nucleus which will 
recruit itself and never die, being Independent of 
change of minister.’ ^ Religious influence ’ is de- 
scribed by one as being ^ small on the mass, but 
great on the Inner band of adherents/ who are Uhe 
centre of life, .the kernel of the church,’ That each 
church merely forms a nucleus is repeated more than 
once. ^ The nucleus Is spiritual, the penumbra social.’ 
^•The small band of workers are simply heroic.’ And 
ft is to be noted that they are mostly drawn from the 
lower middle and working class. 
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"Wh^N-yer the sli.^pe it takes, ^ the vigour of the 
ChuJeh is enormous ; there used to be ruaiip idle 
clergy, now there are none.’ This vigour, winch is 
undoubted (though not quite so universal as this 
witness puts it), is reflected in the demand for un- 
married men and young men to carry on the work. 
Much of the need for freshness and youthfulness in 
the clergy springs from the continual cry for something 
new ; for a change in the agencies employed. The 
method adopted to meet this is ^ to drop anything 
that shows signs of failing/ The people. It is averred, 
^have no grip, and can only be held m this way,’ but 
it is bird 0x1 those whose buoyancy begins to fail, and 
With even the most buoyant it must react in depres- 
sion ; add to this the constant anxiety as to finance 
under which many if not most live, and it is evident 
that the life of the clergy is no bed of roses. 

There is little room here for any jealousy of the 
younger generation. One incumbent,- ^ not helped by 
self-deception,’ says no man should stay in one parish 
over ten years. Feeling, as I do, that a clergyman 
may remain too long,” writes another in an address to 
his people. A third puts the limit at five years, and 
gives as his reason that ^an impression is made only 
by spurts ; something new must continually be 
started ; and in five years a man comes to the end 
of his spurting pov/ers. Subsequently any life is due 
to curates.’ 

Very different is the Ideal expressed by one who 
claimed to have won his position by having seen 
parishioners through every phase- — ^baptized, married, 
and buried/ 

There are many types, and room in the Church 
for all* 
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§ 5 

CHURCH AND CLAG3 

An excellent way of estimating an influence would 
be to imagine the results of its withdrawal^ if Vv^e could 
at the same time assume that it was not replaced. 
But in the present case the vacancy would be speedily 
occupied by other religious organizations. What 
I desire to indicate^ however^ is the work actually donCj 
and the influence actually exertedj by the Churchy not the 
loss or gain that would result if what A under the present 
systenij were to be compared with what conceivably 
he under some other system — and tlie same rule 
must be applied in estimating the work of other 
Churches — without regard to the probability that the 
vacancy left by the withdrawal or decay of any one of 
them would be quickly follov/cd by a development 
of others. What I shall try to show is the special part 
novo played by* each : by the Established Church 
generallyj and by each branch of It ; and also by each 
of the Nonconformist denominations in their turn. 

The value to the Church of the logical and 
geographical completeness of the parish system has 
been referred to, and it is certain that it might be 
made much more effective if a broader view pre- 
vailed and a more sympathetic spirit were sliov/n 
towards other branches of the Christian Church, But 
ill spite of a regrettable narrowness of conception in 
this respect and in spite of great looseness In the 
parochial tie even among Churchmen, the fact that 
everyone belongs to some parish, and can claim the 
services of th^ Church, goes for something in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a common recognition of God’s 
laws. But this common recognition breaks up over 
^details, and, studied in detail, the question of class 
comes in to complicate that of religious system, so 
that, as regards the Church of England alone, with 
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five cE.sses and an equrd variety of Church methods (as 
clissrhed by us) there come to be a formidibie array of 
combinations. 

The five groups into v/hich, as already stated^ I clivode 
the churches are High^ Low, Broad, essentially Individual 
and markedly Parochial. The fiv'c classes which we 
have recognised are wealth (v/ith fashion), upper middle 
class (without fashion), lower middle class, regular 
wage earners, and the poor. A certain number of 
parishes are very uniform In class. There are those 
v/ith hardly any but wealthy and fashionable residents 
wntli their servants and immediate retainers, and those 
ill which almost all are. ^ poor ' ; others are of strictly 
avorking class, and there are some, again, in avhich the 
different grades of middle class are found to the 
practical exclusion of every other section. Such homo- 
geneous parishes are, hov/ever, comparatively rare. 
More commonly two or perhaps three classes live side 
by side, and the combinations in which 4hese classes are 
found in the same district greatly affect the work of 
the Church. 

With the rich and the fashionable the Established 
Church up to a certain point has an easy task. In 
districts inhabited by this class, the services of the 
Church of whatever type are almost always stately, if 
not ornate, and are well attended. Appeals for money 
meet with a liberal response. Some who give may be 
^ purses without souls,’ and may be moved to attend 
church by fashion only, but this is far from generally 
true, and there are always others to whom religion is 
the bread of their lives, and who under its impulse 
devote themselves to Christian v/ork. Yet, as a per- 
vading spiritual force capable of uplifting the mass of 
its adherents, the Church of England fails even among 
the rich. Except as regards these chosen spirits, the^ 
Church does not get beyond recognition as the repre- 
serxtative of religion. Among the churches of the rich, 
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as between High and Low, Broad, essentially. Individual, 
or markedly Parochial, I can find little difference ifi the 
numbers they attract or the influence they exert, and 
the choice among them, no less than the attendance, is 
mainly dictated by fashion. Eloquence invariably 
attracts crowds, but this, too, is largely a matter of 
fashion. Many may be moved, but few are held. The 
influence passes to some other voice. 

Of all the various possible combinations of class the 
simplest is that of rich and poor in one parish. The 
work of the clergy seems then to lie clearly before them, 
and all the social dictates of Christianity to come into 
play. But there is found to .be difficulty in their 
application ; the position proves less simple than it at 
first seemed. The poor can indeed be visited, but 
they cannot be induced to come to church. It is too 
fine for them, their clothes are not good enough, they 
w'ould feel ashamed. Excuses such as these are made 
for them as w^I as by them. Their homes are 
probably at some distance from the church, A smaller 
church or mission hall must be built. It shall be their 
own, and then they will come. But they do not. 
Meanwhile their poverty has met with compassion, and 
those who visit in the name of Christianity seek to 
relieve the distress they find. The two duties seem 
to be naturally, and even divinely, combined. The 
heart is softened, gratitude is felt, and in this mood 
the poor are pointed to God. Sin is rebuked, virtue 
extolled, and warning words are spoken against drunken- 
ness, extravagance and folly. Advice, assistance and 
rebuke are aU accepted, and the recipient is urged to 
turn to where alone strength can be found and to no 
longer neglect the observances of religion. But alas 
for human nature, charitable gifts lead to cadging and 
spiritual counsel to hypocrisy. The simple ideal 
embodied in the phrase ‘a nice lot of poor’ upon 
whom may be exercised the Christian virtues of the 
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rich|^ has to be abandoned. Some new principle of 
action must be sought and it may be found. But 
only if the greatest care is taken to avoid pauperism or 
patronage, subservience or class hostility, can the living 
together of rich and poor in one parish be to the 
advantage of both. If success is achieved, then from 
both alike are drawn those devout and equal souls to 
v/hom religion supplies a satisfying spring of living 
energy. The attainment of success such as this does 
not depend on doctrinal position. It seems rather to 
depend on a combination of sound sense, philanthropic 
enthusiasm and deep religious feeling which, though 
it may not hang on .every bush, is not so rare as 
might be supposed. It is found especially among 
highly educated people irrespective, happily, of any 
particular religious beliefs. The commanding presence 
of men of this type among ministers of religion is more 
commion in the Church of England than elsewhere ; 
but nov/here is it very frequent, and in the work of 
these mixed parishes failure is more usual than 
success. 

Parishes in v/hich ^ all are poor ’ are more often 
found in the language of appeal than that of fact, 
unless the ordinary independent working class be 
included with the poor ; but there are not a few in 
which the poor outnumber all the rest. In such 
parishes the High Church section is more successful 
than any other. They bring to their work a greater 
force of religious enthusiasm, which, curiously, is also 
more definitely professional both for men and women. 
Evidently self-denying lives appeal, as I have said, to 
the imagination of the people. Some, working men 
come to their services. The poor are genuinely 
interested. The charities of the Church are sweetened, 
and hypocrisy is perhaps left behind. We shall find 
a parallel to this In the success of the Wesleyaif 
Mission work under similar conditions, doctrine only 
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excepted. But in both cases the churches, themselves 
are largely filled by people from other districts and of 
higher class^ attracted by the stir of religious life, 

A similar success^ though less eclatant in character^ 
may be won by the solitary self-denying maiij living 
for and with his people ; especially if^ as sometimes 
happeiiSj he finds in his neighbourhood a few others, 
men and women, who indeed fill no office and wear 
no garb, but v/ho share his work and imbibe its 
spirit. In these cases the church, indeed, may remain 
empty, but still the people are touched by a wholesome 
religious influence. The v/ork of all the rest under 
similar circumstances of a widely diffused poverty is, 
as a rule, stamped with failure. 

Passing next to parishes which are entirely, or 
almost entirely, occupied by a regular wage-earning 
class, it must be admitted that all branches of the 
Church of England fail alike. It Is, I suppose, this 
more than anything which troubles the Church ; hut 
as the failure is not particular to the Church or 
England I leave the subject till later, merely remarking 
that such exceptions, or partial exceptions, as can be 
noted, base the degree of success they can claim 
on the adoption of democratic methods. Wherever 
the regular working class is found, and in whatever 
proportion to the rest of the inhabitants, it seems 
equally impervious to the claims of religion as it is 
set before them ; and as this class inclines down- 
wards towards the poor or upwards towards the 
lower middle, so is the attitude of the one class or 
the other towards religion shared. By this the strict 
and remarkable influence of class on religious obser- 
vance in England is very clearly shown. 

Districts which are inhabited entirely by the middle 
classes, upper and lower, are not unsatisfactory for the 
Church except in comparison with the Nonconformists, 
who are still more successful. It is by adopting the 
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methods of the Congregationalists that the Church 
succeeds^ and this any branch of the Church of Eng- 
land can do. 

With a mixed population of several classes the 
Church of England is seen to the greatest advan- 
tage. Amongst such a population there are always 
some natural church-goers. Social influences bring 
others. There is work to be done for those who wish 
to do it Endowments help. Under these circum- 
stances the High Church drav/s those whom the 
doctrine and ritual suit from far as well as near, while 
the Low Church also gathers in its special supporters. 
In addition^ great eloquence or exceptional energy or 
beautiful music will anywhere bring a congregation 
together. The more special the attraction^ however^ 
the slighter the connection between congregation and 
parish is apt to be. The organization may be that of 
a parish, but the church can hardly be considered as 
a parish church. Still, when under jihese conditions, 
v/ith a mixed population, we do find a great local 
congregation, a culmination is reached which best 
represents the true spirit of the Established Church of 
England. Then if exaggerated ecclesiastical preten- 
sions are abandoned, the church becomes a real centre 
of spiritual life as well as of moral force, not merely for 
an eclectic body of sympathisers, but for the whole of 
its community. 
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§ 6 

CFIURCH AND DOCTRINE 

The variety of doctrines taught within the Church 

of England is very great^ andj with any unbiassed 
Oiilookerj must go far to undermine the importance 
that can be attached to any one of them in particular 
as a necessary foundation of religious influence. And 
this doubt becomes the stronger when we remember 
how far the Churchy even with these wide difFerences^ 
is from covering the field of honest, earnest, Protes- 
tant Christianity. 

But whether particular beliefs- be necessary or not, 
their whole-hearted acceptance certainly is. The value 
of the influence exerted may depend on the character 
of the doctrine, but its force depends on the intensity 
of conviction with which the belief is held, and it is 
the relation of various cioctrlnes to different types or 
conditions of miiTd, v/ith the result on character and 
conduct, as manifested in London, that I desire to 
depict. 

Those of the clergy who hold High Church views 
claim that their successes spring largely from the 
definiteness of their teaching. They say that this 
quality appeals even more to men and boys than to 
women and girls. V/hat they teach is extremely 
simple : that Christ the Son of God, and Himself 
being God, having died on the cross to pay the debt 
of man’s sinfulness, made provision of the means of 
grace for all mankind through His Church and its 
sacraments ; and that to reject these means is to reject 
salvation. The ^sacraments of the Church include an 
ever fresh offering and acceptance of the body and 
blood of Christ on the altar of God, together with 
thdr reverent consumption as spiritual food. For this 
atfd the other sacraments an ordained priesthood is 
absolutely necessary, and by this two-fold claim v/e 
VII 4 
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reacji an excluGivej though no doubt contentious 
definilicn of ^ the Church.’ 

Baptism and Confirmation acquire their u*tnic3t 
value as the doors of a Church which thus claims a 
monopoly of the way of salvation ; v/hile the conviction 
of sin and regeneratloiij to which appeal is made, is 
held in this case (as in others) to stamp the whole 
system with divine approval. Salvation is a fictj and 
salvation is of God. Salvation is the work of the 
Church ; the Church is of God and the priest is His 
minister. All stands firmly linked together. 

The priest is not only necessary for due exercise of 
the appointed rites ofithe Church, which foinn, if I may 
say so, the framework of salvation, and responsible for 
enabling and urging all to fulfil their religious duties, 
but it is for him also to heiirhten and uuidc that life of 

o o ^ 

the soul for the comfort and strengthening of which 
the sacraments of the Church have been instituted. It 
is his office not only to enforce the- conviction of sin 
and bring about the experiences of regeneration, but to 
control conduct and thought from day to day. 

Hcncc the need for the system of the confessional and 
the powers of absolution, which, too, spiritual expe^ 
ricnce may be held to stamp with the seal of divine 
approval, writing on the dust of our hearts the words : 

Thy sins are forgiven thee. Go and sin no more.” 

It is natural that the position of priest carrying 

with It duties so high and powers so wonderful, 

should exercise a great attraction, and accordingly ^ve 
find most of the young men v/ho take Orders, and 
especially the keenest spirits among them, ranged on 
the side of the High Church. The. more exclusive ^ 
the interpretation of their functions and the higher 
the ritual, the easier it is to obtain the number of 
curates required, and they bring to their work" an 
unequalled spirit of devotion. On the clergy the 
effect of these doctrines and practices seems almost 
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entirely good. Subordination amongst themselves is 
easy, mutual confidence complete, and saintly lives 
spring from the soil. At a little distance it is easy 
to feel contempt for imitations of Rome, to laugh at 
Church millinery, or scoff at 'men in coloured garments 
sprawling before the altar.’ But coming close, we 
find beneath all this a true spirit of religion, and as 
such it is undoubtedly recognised by the people, even 
by those who care nothing for the doctrines and to 
whom the ceremonial is idle show. 

There are, however, always some who care, some 
who respond as the priests would have them, some 
to whom the game is a reality* and the stake eternal 
life ; and though far more women than men are 
touched, it is men who are most deeply affected. 
Nowhere in London can such devout behaviour and 
such apparent intensity of rehgious feeling be seen 
as in the congregations which gather in the High 
Churches. Nor “arc the numbers small compared to 
other church congregations. Other causes contribute : 
pomp of ritual touches some, beauty of music or of 
architecture others ; but on the soul of the most casual 
attendee an impression is made that 'this is holy 
ground.’ 

The men who find satisfaction for their religious 
nature in the High Church are of a quite peculiar 
type. I cannot think it a strong type, and the idea 
that on these lines the world of men could ever be 
won is utterly untenable. If all those who reject this 
road will be lost, then will most of us inevitably suffer 
that fate. The influence exercised on the male sex 
is indeed strong, but is very limited. With women 
it is more diffused, and with children it reaches its 
greatest numerical success. On this success, as we 
have said, great hopes for the future are built. Give 
us, they say, the children of to-day and in another 
generation *we shall have the fathers and mothers 
vn 4 " 
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also. Meenv/hile, the Hioh Church as a dlslinci: 
branch of the Church of England is able to find 
men to teach her doctrines who unreservedly accept 
andj I supposCj uiifeignedly believe them^ and knows 
how to stimulate her servants to the highest point 
of devotion in her cause. 

The Evangelical body within the Church of England 
has fallen on difficult times. The stream of religious 
feeling and tendency (in London at any rate) has 
flowed on either side and left their churches stranded. 
Individual cases there are where the eloquence of 
some striking personality has forced a way through 
and brought thousands under the influence of his 
voice. These have been mentioned in their places. 
Such successes only emphasize the general failure. 

The doctrine of salvation purchased by the blood of 
Christ and free to all believing souls was supposed in 
a general way to have been duly received by Christian 
countriesj marred only by the errors^ and scandals of 
the Church of RomCj against which it appeared that 
denunciation was the sole course open. Thus the main 
duty of Christians v/as to hasten the millennium by 
compassing the conversion of the Jews and by spreading 
the good tidings among the heathen. The result was 
a blindly self-satisfied piety, hiding its head In the sand, 
narrow in its sympathies and entirely out of touch with 
life. To a world that demands vitality these old- 
fashioned Evangelical churches continue to oifler a worn- 
out presentment of the Gospel, lacking the power to 
move anyone. Disregarded at home, such energy 
as still abides goes out to foreign missions which indeed 
were never more active than now, though if the 
millennium is to av/ait the acceptance of the Gospel by 
all mankind It grows (humanly speaking) more and 
more manifestly remote. Apart from this work and 
these hopes, the more active spirits join themselves tt) 
the living forces of Evangelicalism, which lie mainly 
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outside of the Church of Eiiglandj and find expression 
in the missions of revivalist effort. 

The patent failure of the heavy stereotyped methods 
of these churches^ so entirely out of tune Vv^ith our 
tlmeSj haSj however^ had a singularly stimulating effect 
in many directions. To itj by way of rebound^ is 
ov/ing much of the High Church enthusiasm ; to it 
also may be credited the success achieved by Moody 
and Sankey and other evangelists ; and to it perhaps 
we owe the rise of the Salvation Army, New methods 
were sought. Religious feelings found new vents. 

The general movement of taste and habit in religioiij 
as v/ell as in life generally, ha^ been in the direction 
of greater brightness ; and few even of the Evangelical 
churches have shrunk from such innovations as the 
use of a surpliced choir. Nearly ail of these have 
swept away the old palpit and the old pews, and 
rearranged their buildings so that the choir and clergy 
occupy a chancel# at the back of which, in place of high 
altar, stands the table of the Lord. Many, slipping 
away from old-fashioned Evangelical habits, have found 
in music a possible development. Where a parson 
has music in his soul it is a development which comes 
very naturally, for care will be given to the selection of 
good musicians as organist and choir-master, and then, 
on Sunday evening especially, music is sure to become 
gradually more and more the life of the service. 
The influence exerted in this way is not very deep, 

' but it is sweet and wholesome as far as it goes. Such 
services attract young people. ^ It is delightful,' said 
one of the clergy, to see so many couples who sing 
out of one boqk.' 

The Broad Church offers thought rather than 
doctrine, and cool judgment rather than exaltation ; 
its influence is rather on the %vorld of intellect and 
practical action than on that of religious feeling. It 
attracts as adherents neither the ardent few iicr the 
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careless many. As regards the clergy, some who 
belong to this school break away from orthodoxy, but 
remain within the Church, while others leave it^‘ and 
it is stiU doubtful which course is right or which gives 
them the greater power. 

Of the churches stamped by individuality of some 
kind little more need be said. The doctrine taught 
may incline this way or that, tov/ards High or Lov/ 
or Broad. It seems to make no dliference. To 
gather a congregation some attraction must be 
offered, good music or good preaching, or parochial 
affection. The influence exerted depends on the 
character of the incumbent, but on the whole amongst 
these churches the most successful are the most 
parochial, and so we are led back to those great 
parochial institutions which above all appear to me 
to represent the true spirit of our National Church. 



CHAPTER 11 

ILLUSTRATIONS—CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

{Belli ^ selections f/om reports anBotltcr printed dociimcvts) 

The reader will kindly bear in mind that the extracts 
given in this and some succeeding chapters do notj in 
theniselves, provide a complete picture or balanced 
statementj but arc to be regarded solely as illustrationSj 
corresponding iyi this respect to the extracts from 
cur note-books which have been given in the pre- 
ceding volumes. They will^ I thinkj be found to 
be of extraordinary interest. They represent many 
points of view and many divergent principles of actioiij 
and have been selected mainly as developing powerfully 
or characteristically the particular position taken up. 
Thus they tend to extremesj whether as regards the 
methods of action indicated^ or the statement of the 
underlying principleSj or the view taken of the 
special question or situation with which they deal : as^ 
for instance, the attitude of the people towards religion, 
the place of religion in their lives, and the claims of 
the Church or its priesthood. 

Remarks have been selected, it may be for their 
wisdom and penetration, or for their transparent fatuity ; 
fol* the breadth or narrotvness of their sympathy ; 
teecause they strike the note of confidence or of de- 
spondency, or convey the humble admission of failure 
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which is opposed to both of these. Amongst such 
opposites no average is possible, and it may be that 
what must be accounted the more common and, in that 
sense, the average type is inadequately represented by 
these extracts, and above all, that they may fail to give 
the reader an idea of the excellence and value of the 
best kind of ordinary work. This could only be done 
by reproducing, in extenso^ v/hole reports which, in 
uiisensational business-like language, give a detailed 
statement of the v/ork and its needs, often occupying 
many pages, concluding with well-arranged and carefully 
audited accounts, and the whole preceded by a thought- 
ful address, taking, perhaps, the form of a letter to 
^^my dear people.'’ The descriptive words, ^‘^an excellent 
specimen of a parish report,” occur very frequently on 
my notes, and I would beg my readers to accept it as 
a fact that excellent, honest, useful parish work is 
being done In all parts of London. 

The sources, or the character of ithe source, from 
which the extracts have been drawn are, in most 
cases, indicated. They have been divided into sections 
according to the subjects dealt with. 


§1 

PARISH ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF WORK 

(i) The following specimen is no exteptional list of 
operations, and is merely referred to in our notes 
as “ an admirably succinct account.” It gives a fair 
idea of the ordinary machinery at work in a rathsr 
poor parish, of some size, actively conducted on High, 
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but not extreme lines. The particulars are. taken from 
an annual report : — 

^ St. si* 1 its Worlrars, Services, &c. 

Clergy — The Rev. ^ , The Rev. ^ , The Rcv^. 

Churchwardens — Air. ^ * and Mr •' * ‘ + -i-. 

Sidesmen, 12, Sacristans, 5 ; Servers, 5 , Choir, 34. 

District Visitors, 35 , all living in the parish, being the wives and sisters 
of our working people 
A Sick Nurse and mission woman. 

Sunday School Teachers, 45 , number of children nearly 700 
Day Schools— Head governess and 6 assistant teachers 
One Hundred and Seventy-six Workers in all, besides those serving 
on committees. 

Services. 

Stmdays—y a m , Holy Communion ,8am, Holy Communion ; 10 30a m , 
Litany ; ii a m , Alatins , ii 30 a m , Choral Eucharist and Seimon , 
345 pm, Catechising, 4.15 pm, Holy Baptism and Churching, 

7 p.m , Evensong ^ 

Weehdiys — 7 15 a m , Holy Communion , 7 45 am, Alatins ; 7 30 p m , 
Evensong 

Litany on WeJnesda3^s and Fr-days at ii a ni. 

Address every Thursday at Evensong 
Holy Baptism and ChurJiiny^s eveiy Thursday at 7 p m 
Children's Services on the first Sunday in the month at 3 15 p m , also at 
Q 15 a m on Saints’ Dajs 

5 lints' Days— Holy Communion at 6 30 a m and 7 15 a m 
Special Scn'ues of Preparation for Holy Communion monthly for senior 
and junior commirnicants. 

Mapic-Lantan ServiCt^s in Lent and Ad\ent. 

Sunday Schools every Sunday at 3 p m 

5 ^ *'s Guild of Intel cession — Object to help its members to pray 

for I. The Church abroad, 2 The Chm chat home , 3 One another. 
The Office is said each Friday before the second Sunday in the month, 
and members are invited to make their Communion together at one of 
the ea^lv celebrations on that Sunday- 
5 /. * *’5 (senior) — Object To interest its members m the work 

of the Church in ] apan. Meetings on the first Thursday m each month 
in the club room. 

St ^ * -^’s Guild (junior) — Object To interest our children m the 

Japan Mission. 

St * *’5GzuD(Young\VomeR)— Object* To help Its members to keep 

a simple rule of life Meetings held quarterly m church 
Bille-classts — For Elder Lads, on Sundays, m the mission house, at 3 p m. 

For Young Women, on Sundays, at 3 30 p m , m the club room 
St ^ " ’5 Men's Social Club (for Senior Aden) — The club room adjoin- 

ing * ^ * Schools is open every Tuesday, Friday and Saturday 

from 7 to 10 30 pm Subscriptions id per week, wiih an entrance 
fee of 6d • 

^ ^ * Chinch Club (for Young Alen over 16) — Alects at the schools, on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays, from 7 p m to 
• 10 pm. 

Young Women's Club (for Y^oung Women not under 15) — Aleets on Alon- 
days m club room from 8pm to 9 30 p m 
Choir Boys' Club — For legular Alembers of the Choir. Aleets on Saturda}S 
in the parish room from 8 p m. to 9 30 p.m. 
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iJand of Hops — Open to any Childien m the parish ; meets in the mission 
hall on Wednesdays, from 6 p m. to 7 15 p m About t,\o hunch e*] 
members 

Guild of Object to keep together those Young Men and ‘Young 

Women who have left the Hand of Hope 
Mother's' Meetings— In the mission hall, on Mondays and Tuesdays at 
2pm (Number of Mothers, over two hundred ) 

Powy Bank—ln the schools on Mondays at 7 p m 

Club — Meets on Mondays in the schools at 8 p m (A Thrift Society 
and Sick Club, one hundred and forty members ) 

Starr-Bo'MicU Building Society — Meets on Mondays, in the infant school, 
at 7 p m 

Parochial Library— O'g&n erery Friday in the missiOn hall, ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Street, from 6pm to 7 p m One halfpenny per \olume 
Chinch Shop— For the sale of Bibles, Pra}^r Books, Hymn Books, picture'^, 
texts, photographs, Ac , Ac, open every Thuisday at the\icaiage 
at 6 30 p m , and again after Evensong 
Magaznie — The St =»* * * * *’5 Magazine, bound up with the ChnuliMontlly^ 
IS published every month, and maybe had of the Distiict Visitoxa. 
Price three halfpence • 

The magazine^ which is very bright and onginajj 
isj as stated above^ bound up with the Church Monthly^ 
a publication largely used to provide interesting illus- 
trated matter for inside sheetSj other publications 
similarly used being Home TVords^ Dawn of Day^ 
Banner of Faith^ &c. To these kiner sheets the 
particular parish adds its own cover^ and next the 
cover such news or notices or exhortations as parish 
doings may afford or require. 

In spite of considerable interest and literary merit 
and a low price (usually one penny and not the three 
halfpence charged in this case) the sale as a rule is very 
limited and a loss is frequently the result^ showing an 
^^iigly balance on the wrong side” In the accounts. 
^^Can anyone tell us how to make a magazine pay ?” asks 
one vicar ; while another issues the cheering report 
that the circulation is increasingj 273 copies having 
been ^^got rid of” for the past month. The cases in 
which a profit is made are rare^ and m spite of the 
obvious usefulness of the magazines in connection with 
district visitingj and as a more solid form of advertisingj 
many churches adopt by preference the gratuitous^ issue 
of leaflets* 
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. (2) The following extract gives a fairly full list of the 
subsidiary institutions of an ordinary parish : — 

In connection with the church there are also many 
useful institutions. Amongst these are guilds for men 
and boys^ women and girls, gymnasium, cricket clubs, 
sewing classes, band of hope (senior and junior), 
mothers’ meetings, provident club, lending library, penny 
bank, dispensary, maternity and Dorcas societies. During 
the winter the charities include needlework society, 
invalid’s dinner and soup kitchen. Tickets for these are 
distributed through the district visitors. — (From the 

Vica/s Letter ” in Annual Report.) 

(3) The number of church services held in different 
parishes varies to a remarkable extent. In the following 
extract particulars are given of those arranged in 
a High Church parish^ where the population consists 
of working-class and poor people : — 

There is a daily celebration of the Holy Eucharist at 

7 a.m., followed Matins. On Wednesdays and Fridays 
Litany and intercessions for the parish are said at 9.30 a.m. 
Evensong is said daily at 7 p.m., except on Wednesdays, 
when the Office is choral, and followed by a sermon. 

On Sundays the Blessed Sacrament is celebrated at 

8 a.m. Matins is sung at 10.45, followed by a choral 
celebration of the Hol}^ Eucharist with sermon. To this 
service, children attending morning Sunday school are 
brought by their teachers, and, with the adults present, 
form a congregation nearly filling the church. Once 
a month there is a service for children, with catechising, 
at 3.30 p.m. Holy Baptism is administered every Sunday 
at 4 p.m., and on Tuesdays at 7 p.m. Evensong and 
sermon are at 7 p.m., generally with a full church. In 
Advent and Lent we have a short reading or meditation 
at daily Matins and Evensong, with special mission 
services on Wednesday evenings. 

Thus it will be seen we have, on an average, about 
tw*enty-five services a week, without counting extra 
services m connection with the parochial guilds and 
the fasts and festi\als« 
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On Holy. Days the church choir boys have this year 
begun to attend the 7 o’clock celebration^ and sing hymns 
in the course of the Office. This plain celebration of the 
Holy Mysteries with hymns is a most congregational 
service^ and has been found to be very helpful for our 
people. The church is open from 7 a.ni, to 7 p.m. for 
private prayer. 

(4) Specimens of the rules of a few parochial 
organizations follov/ ; — 

(a) Guilds and Communicants^ Classes (High Church). 

1. For women we have the Guild of St. Helena, 
numbering one hundred members, and worked by the 
Sisters. The members communicate monthly. A meeting 
to prepare for Holy Communion is held once a month at 
the Sister’s House. 

2. For girls we have the Guild of St. Michael and 
Holy Cross, also worked by the Sisters, and numbering 
eighty members. They also make their communions 
monthly, and have a meeting once a month to prepare. 
These guilds are a great help to ^ouv women and 
girls. 

3. For boys we have the Guild of the Good Shepherd, 
with its separate wards for boys who have and who have 
not been confirmed. From St. Peter’s ward (for the 

confirmed) we draw our altar servers The 

ward of St. Cyril is for younger boys. 

4. For all communicants, we have three times a year 
a general meeting in church, and a ward of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament which meets once 
in each month. 

5. To our sacristan I am indebted for the formation 
and management of an altar servers’ guild, which is 
a great means of deepening the spiritual life of those 
assisting at the altar and in processions. 

(h) Copy of Card of Mcinhcrship of a High^ Church Guild. 

Rids s of the Guild of St ^ * 

X. To receive the Holy Communion once at least’in 
every month. . 

2. To prepare before receiving and give thanks after. 
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3. To pray for the members of the guild. 

Name ° 

I hhve much pleasure in stating that I have kept the 
rules this month. 


Note. 

If you have kept the rules of the guild, please put this card in the red 
box at the church, or in the letter-box at the clergy house, or you may 
send It to the vicar by post 

If you have been unable to keep the rules, you may, if you like, write 
the reasons on the back of the card 

If the card is not returned, the vicar will understand that the rules have 
not been kept. 

If you do not get this card sent you every month, please tell the vicar, 
or write to him about it 

The next Devotional meeting will be on Sunday, 

The next Guild Sunday is ® 

(c) Moihcis^ Union Rules (Broad Church), 

1. To tiy, by God’s help^ to make children obedient, 
truthful, and pure, 

2. Never to allow coarse jests, bad, angry words, or 
low talk m the hopse. To speak gently. 

3. Never to give children beer, wine or spirits, without 
the doctor’s orders, or to send young people to the public- 
house. 

4. Not to allow girls to go about the streets at night, 
and to keep them from dangerous amusements. 

5. To be careful that children do not read bad books or 
police reports. 

6. To set them a good example in word and deed. 

7. To kneel down and pray to God morning and 
evening, and teach children to pray. 

8 . To try to read a few verses of the Bible dail}^ and 
to come to church as regularly as possible. 

Ho 7 t, Sec,f Mrs. ^ ^ ^ * 

(5) Sunday Schaol System — 

^^The Catechism” in some form is becoming more 
commoiij partly because of the difficulty of securing 
efficient Sunday school teachers^ but especially for 
the sake of the more definite teaching that can^ it is 
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tlioughtj be given by the ne^v system vhich is described 
in tlfe following extract : — 

The expression ‘^the Catechism ” is used to meah the 
service at which the elder bo3^s and girls of a parish are 
instructed in the Christian faith- The instruction is, of 
course, based upon the Prayer Book catechism, but the 
whole of the service is called the Catechism,” and the 
scholars are said to go to Catechism,” or to belong to 
^‘thc Catechism,” 

The rubric directs that children, apprentices, &c., shall 
be taught in church by the parish priests on Sunday after- 
noon, and the plan adopted at the Catechism is, shortly, 
as follows : — boys and girls over ten (or sometimes over 
eleven) instead of going to Sunday school come straight 
to church, where each one has his or her allotted seat. 
Every row is under a monitor, and every four rows under 
a superior monitor. The instruction is given by one of 
the clergy, and follows a systematic course extending, 
perhaps, over three years ; so that, supposing a boy to 
enter the Catechism” at eleven, and stay till he is 
seventeen (quite a common experience^ he will have had 
the course twice over. It is emphatically not a 

children’s service ” in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and, consequently, the elder boys and girls, who are not 
very easily attracted to these, are found to come gladly 
and readily to the Catechism.” A very special feature 
is the quarterly festival, when the ordinary routine gives 
way to a bright and happy little service of rejoicing, and 
the quarterly rewards are announced and given to those 
who have earned them. 

The ordinary Sunday school ” is^ howeverj much 
more frequently found. The following gives an exact 
account of such a school^ carefully organized : — 

When Mr. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ left us I became chaplain of 
the Sunday school, and it is one of the most pleasant parts 
of my work. We have a large staff of teachers, for whom 
there is a fortnightly preparation class. The lesson* is 
given with the help of a black board, and three se^ 
questions are given and taught word for word to the 
children. The infant teachers have a lesson on the same 
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subject, but it is in a simple form, and is broken up into 
two parts. The infants learn a verse from a liyrnfi on 
the subject instead of the set questions. The boys’ and 
girls’ schools take it m turn to meet m church and in the 
upper schoolroom. On the fourth Sunday all depart- 
ments meet m church. On ordinary Sundays the 
children who assemble in church are ai ranged in their 
classes at three o’clock, then we all kneel and say an 
opening prayer ; after that for twenty-five minutes the 
children are taught the set questions by their teachers. 
At 3.25 I come into the church again, and a hymn is 
sung. The set questions are then heard, and a few 
questions explaining them are asked, then another hymn 
?md a short office. Then the lesson is gone through — 
the lesson, it must be remembered, which was taught the 
Sunday bofore by the teachers in class in the schoolroom, 
and which was given to the teachers on the Friday 
before that at the teachers’ class. Some of the elder 
children take notes, while the lesson is being given m 
church, on paper prepared by one of the teachers and 
attached to a piece of millboard. Tucked under this 
sheet of paper is^a double sheet which the children take 
home in a cover provided for them. On this at home 
they write from memory a short analysis of what the 
lesson was about, and bring it in a second cover to school 
next Sunday. Marks are given for analyses, and each 
child keeps m a proper cover, a complete file of all the 
analyses he or she has presented. 

This is the ordinary plan of teaching in Church Sunday 
schools now. I only set it out at length because I want 
parents and subscribers to know exactly what wc do. — ■ 
{From the Vicar's Letter tit the Annual Report of a mainly 
working-class parish.) 


(G) Value of the Confessional. 

Then as to the number of confessions made. To my 
mind this is b}^far the truest test of progress of spiritual 
w’ork. And this is certainly increasingly becoming better 
proportioned to the Communions made — even more 
amongst men and lads, as I have before more than once 
noted, than amongst women and girls.— {From the Annual 
Letter of the Vicar of a poor paiish.) 
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(7) The Obligations of Coinmnuicants^ 

It is from our band of communicants that we draw our 
Church workers, who form the backbone of our work. 
They are, as a rule, the only people in the parish to whom 
the clergy can look for helpers in their work. But they are 
also a source of anxiety. Anxiously indeed do we look at 
such limes as the great festivals for some in recent years 
brought to confirmation, and to the resolution to walk m 
newmess of life — only to find them absent from the altar 
for the first time since their confirmation. This is a sure 
sign that a time of trouble is beginning, which may end 
by their falling a\vay altogether. Many do, in spite of 
every effoit to recover them, become lapsed communi- 
cants, apparently beyond recovery. But many bravel}' — 
how bravely, only God’.s priests know — again and again 
lenew their efforts after the higher life , — {From the Annual 
Letter of the Vicar of a working-class and poor parish.) 

( 8 ) Reaching the men. 

We try to reach every man in the parish by some 
means or other. Once a quarter or so, envelopes are 
addressed, containing an invitation to /every man in the 
parish, the names having been got by our own and the 
committee’s visiting. The formation of a parish register 
is of paramount importance. It is most useful and, like 

everything else, involves labour Ours was ruled 

like this : — 



All these particulars cannot be got by one \i31t or tvvo, 
but ..... bit by bit the book is finished*— 
Fishers of MenT) 
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(9) Re:}ia:liz concernirg Spzcialllv.zio.is. 

(a) N&ticz of a Mission ” lo be held in a large parish occupied 
by I ovjcY middle and worl^ '^-cL^s people {Liicr issued 
as a leaflet). 

My dear People, — A mksion is to be held, God 
in our parish early next year. The Bishop of London 
desires, as }'Oii will see by his letter, a copy of which is 
sent to you, to express his deep s}mpalhy with us in this 
work. 

A mission is acouise of Special Services with addresses 
and sermons to all, intended to aiouse the careless and to 
strengthen those who are already in earnest. The Rev. 
Canon ^ ^ who has had great experience in this 

special work, has promised to conduct the mission, and 
he ha.s the express sanction of our Bishop. 

We want you, one and all, to serve God better. A 
mission is simply a time set apart for making an earnest 
effort to do tins, and experience teaches us that God does 
grant blessings at such times. We a,sk } ou to put such 
questions as these; to ^mursclvos : ‘‘Am I content vith 
myself as I am ? If not, may I not gam some help from 
the mission ? May I not learn some things I don't know? 
May it not help me to make a fresh start, to fight belter 
egamst my bcncltmg sins, to resist temptation better than 
I iiavc done ^ If it does any of these things for iis, we 
s^mll be thankful for the mission. But you must under- 
stand that it is a beginning, not an end. It will not put 
everything right at once, but will set }oii in the way of 
putting things right. It will give you new and higher 
interests in life, a deeper insight into spiritiicJ thinqs, 
a more earnest desire for the glory of God, and for the 
benefit of our fellow men. 

We wish particularly to avoid any excitement or 
sensation. We want the \vork to be very simple, very 
real, and above all, very practical ; everything connected 
With it marked by true earnestness and deep reverence. 
It must depend wholly for its success upon the power of 
the Holy Spirit, and for that blessed gift we must depend 
much on prayer. 

^ ask }ou then to remember the coming mission, and 


vn 
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to use ilic, short form piinted below frcqiieiiUy in your 
piay«rs. 

Your faithful servant in Clinst, 


A SJioA PiayvY fov ihe Mitslo^K 

Almighty God, who m Thy tender love to\\?ad mnakind, didst send 
Thme Only Begotten Son to seek and sa\a that which was lost, blcuS 
the mission to this parish to the conversion of sinners and to the 
strengthening of the faithfal, for the Glory of Thy Gicat Name, thioiigh 
Jesus Christ our Lord. — Amen 

(6) A Mission (in a poor parish), 

\We have recently had a week’s special mission 
services in each of our three mission rooms and then m 
the church — a month’s special effort altogether. The 
seed of the Gospel has been largely scattered. Many 
thousand tracts and Jiand-bills have been distributed. 
God will be true to His promise ; our labour cannot be m 
vain . — (V leaf s Annual Report,) 

(c) Interval necessary. 

It is generally held that the holding of a mission 
in a parish oftener than once in ten years is not desirable. 
This may be true of country or small town parishes, but 
taking into account the enormous population of this 
parish, and especially its migratory character, I am 
disposed to think that a mission might be held with 
advantage in every five or six years. 

(lo) It is a common plan for the vicar to publish 
an annual letter to his people^ sometimes in a special 
number of the Parish Ivlagazine^ but more often in 
connection with the year’s report^ and extracts frem 
some of these have already been given. The folloy/ing 
completer specimen is written from the Evangelical 
standpoint^ and is addressed to parishioners of mixed 
class — lov/er middle^ workingj and poor : — 

^IyDear Parishioners and Friends, — Befoie this maga^irc reaches you 
wc shall have crossed another of time's dividing lines, and a New Year of 
grace will have begun. May it be to you a Blappy New Year In your 
worldly concerns may piosperity attend you^ In •spiritual things may 
blessing abound 1 The Lord be with you I His presence is the secret and 
source of happiness and prosperity “ The Lord was with Joseph, and he 
was a prosperous man”, or, as an old version quaintly reads, was 
a luckie fellow.” As you enter on the New Year seek His presence and 
favour, and the year will be a happy one. The Loid be with }ou, a^id 
ties 3 } oil I 
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Standing, as it were, between two epochs of time, wo naturally Icok 
back on the past and forward to the future. In the backward look there 
IS always much to humble us The past is never what we would i?a\e it 
be. Aiid the review of the 3’ear just ended, while it calls for songs of 
praise for daily grace and daily mercies, leads us also humbly to sue for 
pardon of its sins, negligences, and ignorances 

The record of the year is a record of steady, persistent work It has 
been maiked by nothing new and startling Experience teaches us o\er 
and over again that novel methods attract only so long as the novelt}?’ lasts 
The sober worship of the Chinch of England, as we know it — tiie clear 
exposition of God’s Holy Word — diligent pastoral visitation — persons! 
intercourse with those who need special help — these are the agencies wnieh 
in the past produced men and women of steiling faith and full of good 
works These aie stili the best agencies for producing and fosterxng 
a sound and true religion 

But while we do not record anything startling, w'e can with thankfulness 
record a year of work owned and blessed of God Something of what 
has been accomplished we ha\e been permitted to see. much awaits the 
revelation of the gicat day 

Spiritual results cannot be measured by nithmetic. You may have an 
imposing at ray of figures with spiritual life and work at a verj low ebb 
You may ha\e meagre statistics, and with them a blessed, spintual 
work In giving jmu any figures, I ask you to estimate them at their 
proper \ alue 

The cergrec^'t' haie been w'ell maintained, and this m an age of 
increas] .g .n and irdiffeicncc. In estimating our congregatmna, 
w^e shall be unfair to oiiisehes it w'e do not take into account die special 
local dilficulties. Bat there is room for improvement, and I rely upon 
you to help m this loving invitation and a brotherly welcome will 
often do much 

There has been a gratifying increase in ihe weekly oficrtoiy I regard 
this as indicating that the members of our congregation look upon the 
offertory not as a mere collection of money, but as an offeiing of their 
substance made directly to God, the Giver ot all 

There have been two thousand eight hundred and eleven attendances at 
Holy Communion. It should be remembered that these have been without 
undue pressure We value beymnd all price this precious sacrament which 
0111 Lord has bequeathed to us, but we have something more to teach 
It would be easy to multiply communicants, and the apparent gam would 
be real loss Dead souls cannot feed upon Christ, and wheie there is 
a h\ing soul it will desire and seek after that which is its refreshment 
and strength I know, and I mangel at it, that there are pioiesscd 
Christians who neglect tins precious means of grace, and liabTually turn 
their backs upon the table of the Lord. If any” such reads this letter, 
let him ask himself, “ Is this negligence because I am wickedly unmindful 
of my Lord’s command, or because I have a name to live and am dead ^ ” 

The number of baptisms for the year is one bundled and ninety-two. 
This, I think, is satisfactory, and shows that parents, eien when negligent 
of their ov\n spiutual interests, desire God's blessing for their children 
Parents and God-psrents, it is your part and duty to see that these 
children be educated in the faith and fear of God, and m the teaching 
of the Church into which they have been baptized. 

Si^ adults have—on their solemn profession of repentance and faith — 
received baptism. We may confidently hope that while, by this sacrament, 
tey were grafted into Christ’s Chuich, it was also the pledge and seal 
to them of everlasting life. 

VII 
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It^ IS also gratif3rin,q: to record thot the number of candidate's for 
c<»'r fix [nation s^as the laigcst oi an> one ^cai s^nce the formation oi the 
I iriblf 1 he \ cin" 4 c^'minunicants of the Cnui'ch are a \ ciy hopeful feature* 
Tiie day an.i S .nd .> schools are flourishing ^ 

The cla> schools maintain their high standard of efilciercy With the 
new ' Grant in aid ' to help us, we hope now to have less diiixiaUy u 
meeting the expenses of the schools 

The Sunday schools have increased m numbers, and are supplied widi 
devoted teacheis Theie ha\e been several additions to the staff of 
teachers during the year, and we still ask for more, especially for the 
boys’ school and the misSion school 

The children’s sei’ iccs are well attended Both these and the Sunday 
schools will m tune prove a nursery for the Church 

The attendance at the various weekly meetings has been very fluctuating 
Indeed, it ha.s become a question with us whether we have not too many 
meetings. Fewer of them with better attendances and more wmrmth and 
vigour w^ould be more satisfactory It should be remembered that these 
meetings involve an expenditure of precious time on the part of the clc’-gv 
— time which is wnllmgly given when w^e feel it to be profltabI> spent, but 
which must be grudged when the attendance shows want of interest and 
appreciation 

There is room for great improvement in the Wednesday evening service 
One hour between Sunday and Sunday ought not t@ be too much for 
worship What a profitable and delightful hour it ought to be ’ Yet how 
few avail themselves of it Let the New Year see better things. 

The Thursday evening preparation class and the Saturday evening 
prayer meeting also aie unsatisfactory. Both speak of want of interest 
and earnestness We need a new baptism of the Holy Ghost. We need 
new zeal and fervour. We need again to do the first works 

We enter upon the New Year deeply conscious %i the great work given 
us to do. We have the Lord’s people to shepherd We have, if possible, 
to carry the message of salvation through Jesus Christ to every home in 
the parish We have to give to individuals the message of the love of 
God. We have to tram our children m the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord And we are surrounded by terrible indifference and opposition 
to the things of God But we undertake our work in hope and confidence 
We go forth in the strength of the Lord God, fully assured that He who 
is with us IS greater than all who can be against us, and that the weapons 
of our wax fare are mighty, through God, to the pulling down of the 
strongholds of sin and Satan In this work for God I ask voni earnest, 
hearty co-operation. With the dawn of the New Year consecrate yourseh es 
anew to Kim Whose you are and Whom 30U serve. Seek to ha\e a moie 
vivid sense of the shortness of time, the nearness of eternity, and the 
importance of eternal things. We enter upon a year which may be our 
last Let us live and work as if it were our last Count every clay lost in 
which you have not done something for the glory of God and the good of 
your fellow-men. Be diligent m business, but be not all-engrossed by it 
In prayer — in God’s Word — in the means of grace seek an equipoise for 
your souls “The things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal ” 


This letter ends with an eloquent metrical appeal 
against Romanism m the Church of England, culminaMng 
in the line : Cleanse and defend, 0 Lord, Thy Church 4' 
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. (i i) The method of parochial management is recog- 
nised by some as being a no less important matter 
than the method of v/ork. Most parishes arcj in effeetj 
autocracies^ with a consultative committee of assistant- 
clergy and^ perhaps, the chief workers ; decisions, 
however, resting ultimately with the incumbent. Li 
a few cases a constitution is granted, with a carefuily- 
dedned franchise, involving, it is true, but a slight 
devolution of real power, but forming, nevertheless, 
a distinct step towards more democratic lay manage- 
ment. 

On the Church Council, to which the following extract 
refers, the clergy, churchwarden's, sidesmen, and the 
outgoing churchwardens and sidesmen for one year are 
all ex o^cio members. In addition, there are twelve 
elected male members (eight seatholders, or subscribers 
Of an equivalent sum to the fund, and four non-seat- 
holders).” The council is elected annually by members 
of the congregatllin, male and female. Members of the 
Council must be of full age, baptized members of 
the Church of England, and bond fide members of the 
congregation (that is, attendants, as a rule, at least 
once on Sunday). 

Duties of the CliiYch CotinciL 

It shall be the business of the Council to decide all 
questions of finance provided the legal position of the 
vicar and churchwardens be not interfered with ; to be 
consulted on all changes of use/’ and generally in con- 
ference with the vicar and churchwardens to afieise and 
assist in all questions of parish interest, and all that 
makes for the kingdom of God . — {From a leaflet ; parish 
mainly working class,) 

(12) Con cern ing D uild i ngs. 

(a) The great event of the year was the opening-up and 
consecration of the Memorial Side Chapel by the Lord 

Bishop of the Diocese Those who worship m 

it at weekday celebrations and services know what 
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a boon it is to have a place wherein two or three can 
gather together, instead of being scattered through our 
large church. — {From the Anmml Letter of a Vicar of a rich 
parish.) 

(6) We have now a church beautified and made decent 
for Divine worship, and a mission hall erected where the 
poor can worship in their working clothes, thus affording 
them equal opportunities with ourselves for hearing the 
Gospel and learning the way to heaven. How anyone who 
has the slightest feeling for the unspiritual condition of 
the working classes, and who cares to think, with the barest 
sympathy, over the necessity that exists for a congrega- 
tion to provide them with a suitable place of worship, can 
breathe a word against building the mission hall, passes 
my comprehension. Could the numerous difficulties in 
completing the building have been foreseen, so great is 
the necessity for giving the poor the opportunity of 
worshipping God and hearing what will do their souls 
good, that I would cheerfully have faced them. Those 
who have taken their fair share in this work have reason 
to be thankful that their consciences a'^e now clear of the 
condemnation which now rests upon the poor who are 
daily dying around us, ignorant of Jesus and His love. 
There never was a good work consummated without 
having its opponents and grumblers, but these are not 
usually found amongst those who assist in the contri- 
butions. What I entreat for now is your earnest prayers 
that the Lord’s blessing will rest upon the efforts being 
put forth here for the spread of the saving knowledge of 
His dear name. — {VicaVs Annual Report.) 

(c) The question arose, What are we to do about rebuild- 
ing the class-rooms, &c. ? Mr. ^ thought he saw 

one way out of the difficulty : Abolish the soup kitchen/^ 
At first I was taken aback; so much sentiment has 
always clung about the soup kitchen. But when it was 
pointed out that we only used that r6om for thirteen 
weeks in the year at the very most, and that for the other 
thirty-nine it lay on our hands, not only idle, but «from 
disuse getting more or less into disrepair and invariably 
landing us in considerable expense ; when, too, the unsatls- 
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factoriness of tlie result of all this expenditure of time 
and labour and money was dwelt on — frequently gallons 
Iiaviilg to be thrown away — when^ in shorty it dawned 
on me that the soup kitchen was after all a snare and 

a delusion, I rejoiced — {From the Vicn/s Adchxss 

in the Report of a parish mainly inidFe and working 
class.) 


(13) Sermons on Social Subjects, by various preachers, 
arranged by the Christian Social Union for delivery 
on week-days in Lent in a City church : — 

The Condition of the Poorest, the Real Test of National 
Well-being; \¥ealth and Waste; A Gospel for the Sub- 
merged; Ways of Spending Money; What is Society to 
i\[e; The Place of Religion in Business; Christian Alms- 
giving; Citizenship — A Religious Duty; The Ground of 
our Hope : The Use of City Churches ; The Saciilice of 
Thought ; The Social Backwater ; Our Firm Foundation ; 
The Sunday Question ; Our Children — England’s Future 
Citizens ; The Social Function of a London Parish ; 
The Ethics of Municipal Trading; Hooliganism — Its 
Cause and Cure ^ The Ideal and the Practical ; The 
Social Question in the Villages; St. Francis of Assisi; 
Hopes and Fears. 

(14) Intercession. 

[a) Band of Church Watchers and Intercessors. — This band, 
which has existed for over a quarter of a century in the 
parish, now consists of fifty members. There are five 
watches of one hour each kept in the church on Fridays, 
and the subjects for the intercessions of the whole band 
arc arranged b}^ the chaplain every month. — [From the 

List of Parochial Institutions'' in the Aimual Report of 
a mixed parish, including some rich.) 

{b) Special Inicrccssio 7 i for those engaged in the war. 

Day by day vre are remembering before the 

altar the sick and the wounded, the prisoners and the 
dying, and are" commending to God’s mercy those who 
have fallen. And these prayers should be for ail engaged, 
fritod and foe alike, ..... It ought not to be difficult 
|o arrange that a perpetual stream of intercession should 
be kept up through the day in the church, if a number 
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of parsons ^ will make themselves responsible for (say) 
a qimrter of an hour to be spent in church with this 
object, — {Working and lower middle class pansh — fiigh 
CJiurchk) 

(c) We ask our readers to try and remember the follow- 
ing intercessions daily in their prayers, and specially, 
when possible, at the celebration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment : — ‘ 



PRAY FOR 

PRAY FOR goo’s 
BLESSING ON ALL 
LIVING IN 

November i 

The Peace of the Church 

[Here follow sped- 

2 

The Faithful Departed 

fled streets and 


Church Woik m the Parish, 

blocks of build- 

M 4 

The Pansh Clejrg^’. 

mgs 111 the 

.. 5 

The Church Workers. 

parish for each 

,, 6 

The Altar Servers 

day ol the 

H 7 

The Choir 

month ] 

8 

Home Missions. 


n 9 

The Sunday School. 


10 

The Band of Hope 


II 

The East London Church Fund. 


„ 12 

Faithful Communicants. 


n 13 

The Boys’ Bible-class ^ 


». 14 

The Women’s Bible-class. 


» ^5 

The Gills’ Bible-class 


lO 

The Mothers’ Meeting 


.» 17 

The Sunday Bible-classes 


,, 18 

The Conversion of Sinners. 


19 

Those Killed in War 


20 

Our Troops in South Africa 


,, 21 

Christians in North China 


,, 22 

An Increase of Communicants. 


,, 23 

Lapsed Communicants. 


,, 24 

Our Enemies and Opponents. 


M 25 

Neglected Children. 


26 

The Unbaptized. 


27 

The Unconfirmed, 


28 

The Sick and Dying, 


29 

Foreign Missions. 


*, 30 

All Bishops and Clergy, 



All Mondays are observed as special days of intercession 
for the parish ; prayers are offered for this intention at 
a special service at 8 p.m., at\yhich the particular petitions 
for personal and private needs vill be gladly received d^nd 
included by the clergy.— the Magazine of a poor an^ 
rough parisih) 
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(c?) The following intercessions are used in the daih 
services held 111 the morning chapel : — * * 

Mf)vda}K — For all who have gone forth this day to their 
work, especially those engaged m the various industries of 
the parish. 

Tuesday, — For all parents in the parish, especially the 
fathers and mothers of the children attending our schools. 

Wednesday. — For all children m the parish, especially 
those who belong to our Sunday schools ; and young 
persons, especially those recently confirmed. 

Thtirsday. — For the members of our Communicants’ 
Union, and for all the church workers in the parish: 
visitors, day and Sunday school teachers, temperance 
workers, church attendants, and others. 

Friday. — For all in the parisji who are erring and 
straying from the ways of God like lost sheep, especially 
the drunken and intemperate. 

Saturday. — For the bishops of the diocese and the 
clergy, especially the clergy of the parish. — {From the 
Report of a working-class and poor parish.) 

(15) Further light is thrown upon prudsh organiza- 
tion and upon the methods of work by the following 
extractSj which refer mostly to definite parish doings : — 

{a) Embroideries and Vestments. 

Miss -i replaced the super-frontal, stolen 

last year, by a wonderful piece of work on cloth of gold, 
and her sister has consecrated her talents by employing 
them on the production of a superb white chalice veil and 
burse. .... It is no ordinary privilege to communicants 
to be permitted to dedicate their skill with the needle 
to ornaments so intimately connected with the Blessed 
Sacrament, and to know that it has to be of the very best, 
because hardly any eye but that of God Himself will ever 
see such accessories as the coverings of a chalice. — 
{From the Vicar's Letter in the Annual Report of a well-to-do 
suburban parishk) 

(b) It maybe of interest if we give a little explanation of 
why different coloured altar frontals and vestments are 
psed on different days in church. White is used for the 
iestivals of our Blessed Lord, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
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ojid of Saints who did not suffer martyrdom — abo at 
bapti^msj confirmations, and holy matrimony. P.ci fof 
festivals of the Holy Ghost, and of Saints who were 
martyrs. Dark Una or purple during Advent and, Lent, 
and other penitential seasons. Black for services for the 
dead, and on Good Friday. Green for ordinary occasions, 
after Epiphany and Trinity. There is, of course, a 
meaning for everything that is done or used in church: 
men and women who have been gifted by God with 
intelligence cannot offer to Him a meaningless and 
unintelligent service, or something that is simply nice oi* 
pretty ; and as we come to understand the meaning of 
things — v/hicli certainly should always be explained if we 
will take the trouble to read or hear the explanation — so 
\ve shall come to take a^more appreciative interest m the 
worship v;h3ch it is our great privilege to be allowed to 
offer to Almighty God. — {From the Magazine of a poor and 
rough parish.) 

{c) Pahn Sunday, 

For Palm Sunday the same kind friend who sent us the 
little palm crosses last year repeated his kind gift; this 
time he sent over two hundred, and we Chought we should 
certainly have enough and to spare ; but as it happened, 
the demand was considerably greater than the supply, and 
at the distribution at the eleven o’clock celebration there 
were several who came up to the chancel steps and had to 
go away disappointed. Another year, all being well, we 
must ask for more. It was very gratifying to see so many 
grown-up men and w'omen coming to receive the palms 
along with the children, and to note the devout and 
reverent behaviour of all alike. — {From the Magazine of 
a poor and rough parish.) 

(d) Christmas entertainments were so many and so 
various that it would be impossible within our limits to 
give anything like an adequate account of them ; a mere 
record of the date of their occurrence must suffice in 
some cases, and it must be left to the infagination of the 
reader to fill this out by picturing the happiness and 
enjoyment felt in all cases by those who took part in 
them [then follows a list of seventeen different partie^ 
held between December zznd and January 25th]. — {From 
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'ihe Magazine of a parish commanding wealth f hit itself for 
the most part poor and degraded,) 

(^) .On January /|th and 6th Mr. ^ ^f; + hopes to hold 
his entertainments on behalf of the Thanksgiving Fund. 
The troupe of minstrels that he has got together^ named 
the '* ^ Blackbirds, ought to be a great attrac- 

tion. All I can say is, come and hear these birds, they 
Will form an aviary of wit and amusement. Seats, 
reserved, 2s; [other prices follow]. Book early and turn 
up in your thousands . — {From the Magazine of a parish 
mainly working class,) ^ 

(/) During last autumn a cafe chantant was held at the 
^ ^ Hall, which was attended with very great 

success, and realised a profit of £j?>o — (From 

a lower middle and working-class parish Report.) 

(g) Jnmhle Saks, 

We now take it for granted, pci haps too much so, that 
these sales will realize some £200 per annum for church 
purposes. 

(A) Annual ExcKfsions, 

The regular attendants at our four mothers’ meetings, 
0111 four Sunday schools, and our various evening classes, 
will be entitled to go free and have a good tea at 
^ -> -4’ -> Temperance Hotel, Hampton Couit, but 
must provide their own lunch . — {From the V war's Letter 
in the Magazine of a poor parish.) 

{i) Annual School Treat, 

Wc hope to take two thousand of our children to Herne 
Bay ; seven hundred of the younger children will be taken 
most likely to Ashtcad Woods, and the very small ones, 
about five hundred, will have a treat at home. Sub- 
scriptions towards the treats will be gratefully received. 

, . . . The treats wdll cost £z^o, — {From the Magazine 
of a Uvge working-class and poor parish,) 

{j) S. " Window Garden Society. 

This Society has been established for the promotion 
of window gardening amongst the working classes 
in the parishes of [four are 

mentioned]. 
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T1:o ninth annual flower show was held in the grounds* 
p'l; 'inmcr th: pai.sh olnirch on July ist, and was I'nost 

'^uorcssfid About four hundred plants w^ere 

rxliibitedj and the judges reported that they showed 
ividtTice of careful training, and were very creditable 
to the growers 

Prizes were given for fuchsias, geraniums, and other 
plants,” and a special prize for the best flowers 
exhibited by a child.” — (From the Annual Report of a large 
'ijorking-dass and poor parish,) 

{k) Charities, 

In one way or another our chief item has 

been under the head of poor. No distinction is made 
betsveen creeds, good or bad; all as they require help 
have it, so far as w^e can’ afford it. Alas, that it has to be 
such a drop in the vast ocean of need ! — {Vicar's Letter tn 
Annual Report of a poor parish,) 

(/) I alw’-ays like to give poor people I know I can trust, 
money rather than tickets. It does not injure their sense 
of self-respect when they go into the little shops of the 
trades-folk who are their neighbours. t 

Our relief is given with the utmost care and circum- 
spection. By far the greater part goes to the sick poor ; 
but there are other cases that arise from time to time 
when, in the course of his pastoral visitation, a parish 
priest must be able to show practical sympathy, or else 
stay away. — {Vicar's Letter in Anmtal Report of another poor 
paftsh,) 

{m) All who have helped the sick and poor of our parish 
in the very great distress of the last three months will 
like to know that 220 cwt. of coals, 476 pints of milk, 
and 450 eggs have been given away — not counting meat, 
grocery, and bread tickets, and 1200 children’s dinners. — 
{From the Magazvie of a poor and rough parish.) 

{n) Accounts of a soup kitchen, — Subscriptions and 
donations, £2g, los 6d ; pence received, £8! iSs 4^. Cost 
of preparing soup, ^24. 13s 8d, — {Abstracted from the 
accounts of a parish mainly middle and lower middle class.) 
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§ 2 

CONFLICTING CLAIMS 

(i)*It is little to be \70ndered at tliat^ in view of 
the great variety of parochial undertakings open to 
the clergyj difficulty is often felt in deciding what 
things it is most desirable to do or attempt. There 
is a conflict of interests, and the sense of the grave 
practical problem which thus arises often finds 
expression. In the following letter, written wnth 
his own people in view, the choice is made, 
at any rate theoretically, and the spirituality of the 
task of the Church made paramount : — 

It often seems as if the parish priest was 

regarded as one wffiose task it is to arrange cricket and 
football clubs, to amuse the children after school hours, 
to give out hospital letters, grocery tickets or money, if 
he can be induced to do so, and to organize treats ; while 
he is felt to be taking a liberty if he remonstrates with 
individuals about Iheir sms, or urges them to the w^orship 

of Almighty God Of course it wall be said that all 

these things are aids to bring people to religion. Do 

they ^ that is the question I almost fear that 

they have come to be looked on as necessary sweet- 
meats wath which to gild the religious pill 

Worship is the central object, not the by-play of the 
Cdiurch’s life. Of course it means a long task and uphill 
work, but it will be found to be the only course which 

wall really succeed We have tried to do what 

W'e could to alleviate some little of the sickness and 
suffering which exist so terribly about us, and that 
wathout a question of creed. We have no religious tests 
in such matters. But we have tried to make it plain 
that our first purpose is a spiritual purpose, by the 
object lesson af frequent services, by the offering of the 
Daily Eucharist, and by our teaching. And if our 
communicants are lamentably few, and our congre- 
gations scanty, at least they know wffiat the real purpose 
t)f the Church’s w^'ork is, and I think it is becoming 
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recognised outside amongst those who as 3’et never enter 
the <iliurcli, and on that our hope for the fiiturej dim 
as it sometimes seems, is built. 

The next great need is definiteness. There is a wide- 
spread tendency in matters of religious belief to be vague, 
to drop awa.y into generalities, to consecrate Christian 
moiality while dropping Christian dogma,” to minimise 
those essential features of the Church’s faith which 
separate her from other Christian societies. .... One 
continually hears that ‘Lt is all good”, we are all 
aiming for the same place,” it does not matter whether 

you go to church or chapel.” It is easy to see 

the consequences. Vagueness of belief prepares the way, 
in at least the majority of people, for vagueness of 
conduct. A pious sentimentality takes the place of a 
deep sense of discipline, and one thing after another is 

dropped and readily excused You cannot build 

up Christian life on any other foundation than that of 
Christian dogma In mission work, where tempta- 

tions are so many, so pressing in their incidence, a clear, 
definite, sharply outlined creed is a first necessity. By 
no other means than the clearest teaching about the 
Divine character of the Church, her sacramental grace, 
her autlioiitative voice in matters of faith and morals, 
will you really hold your people or finally lift them 
above the dangers with which their lives are so tragically 
beset. 

I do not mean, of course, that the Church is to be 
put, so to speak, before her Lord, but that it is the 
will of her Lord to teach, forgive, strengthen, guide, 
tend, control, and save through His Church. Perhaps 
this makes tlio woik slow. People are not very patient 
of sermons which lake the form often of careful 
instruction, and they see, too, that such teaching 
necessitates many a clear decision in cveiyday life for 
which they arc not always prcpaied. But it is the one 
v;ay by which permanent and lasting work is to be done. 
Slowly, often one by one, you will gather about }ou a 
body of those who know what they have believed. ... * 

I daresay we should have by this time gathered laiiger 
congregations, especially on a Sunday evening, if we had 
gone in fur moie popular and attractive methods, bui 
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I should TiOt vdiie the adclillon of b^indredsdf they had 
been obiaincd by the sexinf-ce of defiiiitcnebS iir our 
teaching. 

With this is closely connected the nplioldlnf^ of a high 
ideal. It is a great mistake to suppose that because you 
work ill rough and degraded neighbourhoods, you are 
therefore to accommedate your ideal to the standard 
of life which prevails about you. It is eften done, as by 
sa3dng : Not much is to be expected from these whose 
advantages are so few, whose dangci's so many. You 
must blind your eyes to a good deal that goes on, and 
be content if you get an average decency of life. — No 
greater mistake could be made. 

And if real godliness and not respectability is necessary 
as an aim and an incentive for the development of the 
individual character, it is also necessary for the spread of 
religion in any parish. It is not so much more Christians 
we ncc^l, as better Chiistians. . . . .We have 

never tried to make things easy. We have never worked 
for a large number of communicants at the capciisc of 
their earnestness. We have tiied to keep the standard 
high. — (Fresu Fm.f/s Lctlc/ in Ahuiial Iscfot of a la)gc> 
pnriiihy tiUiking da 33 loith soric foor.) 

(2) Sidelights on the same question are thrown by 
the five following extracts : — 

(a) There was practically no winter, and therefore the 
distress, though always great, wms certainly less acute 
than usual Hundreds of 1113^ parishioners neg- 

lected God as usual, but they could not blame it on to 
the weather. In fact there were no distuibing circum- 
stances to obscure the one everlasting conflict betwcun 
Divine grace and human sin. And w/e clergy, less 
engrossed than usual with soup kitchen and blankets, 
were left comparatively free to engage in that conflict m 
the performance of our primary dul}' as parish piacsts. — • 
{Rcfjvi of parish^ ’working class and poor,) 

{h) It may serve to show what the claims of paiochial 
woilc amount to if I say that during the la^.t twxhe 
months I (apart from all that my colleagues have done) 
have paid nearly one theusanj visus—to say nothing cf 
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innumerable parochial interviews ; have served on eighteen 
comnfittees with their weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
meetings, and have (with assistance) written some "four 
thousand letters. I do not say tins because I think mine 
13 an exceptional case — far from it — but only as showing 
that a West End clergyman’s position is not the luxurious 
one it is sometimes supposed to be, and that our -work 
does not consist entirely or chiefly, as is sometimes 
supposed, in conducting an unnecessary number of week- 
day services in churches more than half empty . — {Vicar s 
Lcitcr in Report of 'i ich parish f 

(r) . . . . . We are sadly understaffed. What with the 
routine work of writing and accounts, the supervision 
and working of our various organizations and otiier sorts 
of more secular work,* the clergy find it hard to get 
anything like enough time for what is their special duty ; 
prayer, study, spiritual work, teaching, and systematic 

visiting The result is what might have been 

expected. The work suffers in character, tone and 
quality, and amid much seeming activity there is not the 
real, deep, lasting progress that one could wish. — 
{A Missioned s Report.) 

(d) At the time I am writing this letter my colleague is 
away m the South of France, ordered there by his 
medical adviser on account of a general breakdown from 
overwork ; so I am left for the time alone at the busiest 
period of the year, and am suffering myself, too, from the 
same cause. Each of my colleagues in succession has 
broken down in the same w^ay and been obliged to depart. 
This has made it quite clear to my mind that we ought 
to strive at all cost to obtain the assistance of a third 
priest. There is far more work than any two men can 
do. And vvhat time have we for study? Yet we are 
expected in the pulpit to be fresh and vigorous, and to 
deal With the problems that now perplex men’s minds. — 
(FLur’s Leticr in Report of longer viiddh and working-class 
pansli.) ® 

(5) It will be fresh in the memory of you all that to 
everyone’s deep regiet, the first vicar, the Rev. ^ 
so completely broke down in the autumn of k' 

that upon his return from his summer holiday he found 
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liimself unable to resume work* — {Vicafs Letkr in Report 
of rather poor parish) 

Such health breakdowns are only too frequent* 

( 3 ) The difficulty of adjusting ideals to conflicting 
claims may perhaps be further illustrated by the three 
following extracts^ all drawn from the same parish 
magazine : — 

(a) One aspect of the season of Lent is specially valuable 
at the present time. It is a protest against the luxury and 

love of things pleasant If you want to get men 

to attend a place of worship you must ask them to 
a Pleasant Sunday afternoon.” Tell them of their 
dnty^ remind them that worship rneans sacrifice^ and they 
will not come; so they must be tempted and bribed into 
coming by startling novelties making up a sort of Sunday 
concert with a dash of religion thrown in. Against 
such things, Lent is a protest. It reminds us, in a word, 
that Christ said, If any man will come after Me let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” 

{b) But relaxations are not forbiddciij for in the same 
magazine we read : 

Shrove Tuesday. It has been the custom to have 
a social gathering on Shrove Tuesday each year, after 
which we have a rest from such festivities until Easter 
Monday. Tins year it has been proposed that there shall 
be a Fancy Dress Social ” in aid of the Church repair 
fund. Prizes will be given for the best costumes. 
Tickets 6d each. 

(r) And again : 

We had the great pleasure and privilege of seeing the 
beautiful Bethlehem Tableaux in our parish room. It 
would not be too much to say that anything more 

exquisite had never been seen in that room It 

would be impossible to describe the tableaux, which were 
ail arranged not only with reverent care, but also with 
artistic skill. It is nice to know that all who took part 
\^ere communicants, and the whole undertaking is entered 
upon and carried out m a truly religious spirit, 
vii 
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§ 3 

APPEALS FOR PIELP IN MONEY OR IN KIND 

References are frequent to the absorption of time in 
raising funds. In the following nine extracts various 
forms of appeal are given, drawn, for the most part, 
from parishes that may be classed as poor 

(a) The cry must always be more ! more ! and 

still more ! whether in respect of personal service or of 
money, — {From tho Report of a mixed parish^ including some 
rich*) 

(5) In the interest of the parish work I must say 

at once that it makes so great and constant a dram upon 
the funds that, again and again, during these two years, 
they have quite run out, and I have advanced money 
from a slender private purse. The pity of this is, that 
I have to give time to seeking help which can ill be spared 
from other duties, and, what I feel to® be a still greater 
trouble, I carry sometimes a weight of care which 
hardly leaves me 

*♦ A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize." 

— {From a Vica/s Annual Letter,) 

{c) Last year was a time of much trial, not only in being 
left without a curate, but also owing to the unusual 
number of deaths and removals from our congregation. 
Every year the work becomes in this respect more and 
more trying. Not the least of these trials is the conse- 
quent loss of ministerial income. And this has been 
accentuated in my case by the serious effect of the plan of 
a weekly offertory, I prophesied that this effect would 
follow, when I consented to the experiment being tried 
for the sake of the churchwardens ; but ^ that effect has 
been far more serious than I myself foresaw. For one 
thing, people will regard it as a substitute for pew rents, 
and they seem practically quite oblivious of the fact lhat 
pew rents constitute the ministers income, and that nc^: 
one penny of the offertory is received by him, I am afraid 
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.it is of little use to slate this fxU bnt it must be staled^ 
however imlieeded. — {From ike Vicar's Letter tn Report of 
a declining snhniban paiishf n’dh some poor,) 

{d) \ ,,,, It is important to remind parishioners of 
the words of the Almighty (Malachi in, 8 to ii.) Will 
a man rob God ? yet ye have robbed Me. But ye say — 
Wherein have we robbed Thee ? In tithes and offerings. 
Ye are cursed with a curse : for ye have robbed Me, even 
this whole nation. Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in Mine house, and prove 
Me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive 
it.” — {From an Animal Report.) 

{&) Onr Special Needs : Donations for 

1. The various Dalicieiicies m our year’s accounts. 

2. Magazine Fund, — We have an ugly balance on the 

irrong side in this account, and shall be grateful 
for subscriptions towards the printing and posting 
of our monthly reports. 

3. Men^s CluS House. — At present we have raised, 

including the proceeds of our ‘^Summer Forest,” 
about fgzo out of the required £1300. We have, 
therefore, still to raise the inside of i’qoo. As we 
are most anxious to commence bmlding 111 August, 
or, at any rate, before the winter frosts set in, we 
shall be truly thankful if those of our readers who 
have not yet helped towards erecting a memorial 
to the converted coal cellar, will send us something. 

Besides Donations we sluFl he very glad lo receive 

Clothes of every kind, new or old. 

Hospital Letters for the London, Victoria Park, City 
Road or Shadwell Hospitals. 

Convalescent Home Letters. 

Books for our various libraries. — {From a parish Report.) 

if) For a H eating rlpp — In winter time the cliuicii 

is*woefuily cold and damp. The moistuie stiikes up 
between the stones of the iioor and spreads wide in dark 
discoloured patches. It is hard enough to get the folk 
VII 6 ^ 
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to church at all, and it is a sad drawback that, notwith- . 
standing big fires in the stoves, there is often a damp, 
repelling chilliness in the atmosphere of the church.— (4 
V tear's Letter in Annual Report,) 

(g) We want new pens, new ink, and, perhaps more 
than all, new energy, to tell of struggles, hopes, defeats, 
and perhaps one victory here and there. We only 
w^onder sometimes how we have ever been able to go on 
at all. Money— we donT like to say it, but it is true, is our 

one great want the one question, day by day and 

week by week, is how to get money. — (Frojji an Annual 
Report,) 

{h) I would draw the attention of my readers to the fact 
that many of these [mission room] agencies are suffering 
sadly from lack of £ s d. Now I contend that this 
ought not to be: here we have a huge staff of willing 
workers ready and eager to carry on the good work 
among the poor. Is it too much to ask ..... 

I much regret to have to place on record the fact 
that I have not received so much as the smallest coin of 
the realm in response to my earnest appeal in the editorial 

of last month Let me, however, make a final 

attempt May I be able to chronicle the fact that 

ere the knell of the present year is rung, this unhappy 
deficit has been met, and that the New Year, towards 
which we are so fast hastening, may see the removal of 
this slur of apathy in our mission work winch has for so 
long hung round the necks of us all as a millstone. 

The Editor. 

—{From the November and December numbers of a Pamsh 
Magazine the editor of which ts not the vicar.) 

{{) Be sure not to go for your holiday without a collecting 
card for our new hall. It is a splendid opportunity for 
getting pennies and sixpences from people who have not 
given anything before to our mission buildings.— 
a note in a Parish Magazine.) 
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§ 4 

APPEALS FOR RESPONSE 

70? MOPE DEVOUT OR PRAYERFUL LIVES 

(a) My dfar Parishioners, — The Cliiircli has set 
apart this solemn [Lenten] season of the 5'ear for greater 
self-denial on our part, for self-examination, for more 
diligence and regularity in attendance at God’s house, for 
more frequent Communions, for a nearer and a closer 
walk with God.” Let me beg of you to make this effort ; 
it will bring you blessing and peace. 

If you have been neglectful and careless about the 
things which belong to your eternity, have done with 
this indifference ! If you have been irregular and luke- 
v/arm about coming to Holy Communion — and I fear 
some of you have — cease tins lukewarmness ! Let not 
the things which belong to this world, vith all its 
carnal pleasures, entice you away from loving service 
to Almighty God. 

And, alas ! how many hundreds of you in this parish 
have never entered your own parish church, and who 
are living without God, without Christ, as though God 
did not exist, and Christ had done nothing to redeem 
your soul. Why live and die m sin, and pass into eternity 
with an impardoned soul ? 

Come to church ! Come now ! Come at this Lenten 
season ! Come ever ! Come to God ! Come to the 
Lord Jesus Christ for pardon and peace ! 

“Though your sins be as red as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow ; though they be red like ciimsoii, they 
shall be as wool.” Faithfully yours. 

Vicar, 

— {From the Magazine of a rather poor parish,} 

(b) The solemn season of Lent began this year on 
February 23rd, Ash- Wednesday, 'when three services 
were held at St. John’s Church, all fairly well attended- 
i\o extra services will be held during Lent this year, as 
we would rather see our parishioners making, at least, 
the Pltciiipt to attend some of the not infrequent existing 
services. As far as numbers are concerned, tlicrc is looni 
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for improvement at daily mattins, on Wednesday evenings^ 
and nrore particularly on Sunday mornings. With regard 
to the last mentioned, we would remind some of our 
people that as Lent is a time to exercise self-denial, 
surely we might try during the few weeks of Lent to 
deny ourselves some small indulgence, usually taken on 
the Lord’s Day by way of extra rest, to be present at 
church on Sunday mornings. Some little inconvenience 
might possibly be caused ; but what is a little incon- 
venience on our part compared with the sufferings of Him 
of whom it is recorded : “ He said unto them all^ If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross datlyy and follow Me.” (St. Luke ix. 23.) — 
{From the Magazine of a poor and degraded panslu) 

(c)^ I preached twice in the evening a very 

special sermon on the growing decline of church attend- 
ance and Sabbath observance. It was a subject that I was 
particularly anxious that all the congregation should hear, 
but (as often happens when that is the case) there 
were very thin congregations both morning and evening. 
Although this was very unfortunate aijid disappointing, 
I could excuse many for non-attendance, at least those 
who live at a distance, for the rain was exceptionally 
heavy. Generally there is little excuse irre- 

gularity of attendance is a serious wrong, not only to 
ourselves, ^ but to the Lord’s cause and honour. The 

Sabbath is not now kept as it was no longer 

satisfied with six days a week of devotion to pleasure, 
[its votaries] encroach on the holy day of God in their 
pursuit, and so public worship is by thousands wholly 
neglected, while the streets and roads are full of pleasure- 
seekers. — {From the Magazine of a dcchmng parish^ mainly 
middle class,) 

{d) ^The Church is charged to maintain a high 

tone of Christian excellency among her people, and all 
services, missions, and institutions in the paiish exist for 
that pill pose. The most effective of all weapons which can 
be used is in the hands of everyone, but in London is apt 
to be forgotten : I mean the force of example. Living m 
tne midst of a multitude, Londoners are tempted to*- 
believe that their lives are unobserved, and that it 
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matters little to other people what they do; but it 
cannot be denied that the tone of Society is the reflection 
of the habits of the individuals who compose it. In such 
a simple instance as the observance of the Lord’s Day^ 
the people who disregard it weaken its influence by their 
example ; the people who observe it cause it to be 
respected^ There is no escape from the force of an 
example : each one has to answer for his own course of 
lifcj and to bear the blame if it has lowered the character 
of other Christians. This simple weapon of example, 
I pray 3'OU to use effective^. — {From the Recto fs Annual 
Letter in a mixed panshj including both rich and very poor.) 

{e) We intend to have the church open (daily) from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. A building which has cost some 
thousands of pounds and is the parish church, ought to 
be available for private prayer and meditation. In 
a parish where thousands of persons wmld And it impos- 
sible, even if they so desired, to have that privacy and 
quiet which is desirable, it is only right that the church 
should be open during the daytime. We trust that many 
wall avail themselves of the open church and may enter, if 
only for a few minutes, for prayer to God. — (From the 
Magazine of a working class and poor parish,) 

(/) It puzzles and distresses me why so few^ of you ever 
find your way to church on a weekday to hear God’s 
Word and pray with the curate wdien he publicly says 
daily the morning and evening prayer;” the one is 
always said at 7.45, and the other at 5.30, and a bell 
is tolled thereunto.” — {From the Vicar's Letter in a parish 
occupied by the lower middle^ looiking, and poorer classes,) 

{g) I earnestly wish that more membeis of the con- 
gregation could be induced to join m one or other 
of the various organizations at wwk in our parish. 
It wmuld be helpful to others as well as to themselves if 
they v/ould take part in wdiat is going on in connection 
With Church wmrk, instead of being content to come to 
church on Smfdays, and perhaps, w^eekdays, and isolating 
themselves from all Church life. Our communicants’ 
guild especially ought to have more members. .... The 
jules are as few? and simple as it is possible to make them* 
— {From a Vicafs Annual Letter in a rich parish.) 
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{h) A prayer for the mission has been printed on a slip 
of p^er, and a thousand of them are being distributed in 
the parish. If a large volume of earnest petition should 
ascend to heaven for five or six weeks before this, effort^ 
to bring home the Gospel of God to our brother men 
around us, begins — that would be a good preparation — 
a solid foundation. Dear reader, use the prayer daily^ 
It is quite short : — 

Almighty God, who art a most strong tower to all them that put their 
trust m Thee, turn to Thyself the hearts of all the people in this parish , 
prosper our Mission : and make us all to know and feel that there is none 
other Name under heaven given among men whereby }e must be saved j 
but only the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

{From the Magazine of a declining parish still mainly middle 
and lower middle class.) 

{i) You little know how we, ^'your servants for Jesus’ 
sake,” desire your prayers, or how much we depend upon 
you for them. We can help each other much by mutual 
prayer, and if we strive to help one another in this wa}^ 
we may humbly expect the presence and blessing of the 
Holy Spirit in our midst. — {From Vicar^s Letter in the 
Magazine of a parish mainly middle and lower middle 
class.) 

{]) Oh, that on clergy, choir, church officials andworkers 
the Holy Ghost might fall. Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Power 
to do what^ Nay, rather what can not be done? Then 
our services would be seasons of blessing indeed ; the 
children of the King would rejoice and be glad ,* and 
sinners would be converted and turn to the Lord ; doors 
which are closed would be opened to us ; homes in which 
He is not found would receive Plim as an honoured guest. 
A parish in which the Church is alive, made and kept 
alive by the Holy Ghost ; is that our aim ? . . . . 
{From the Magazine of a working class and poor parish.) 

{k) . * . . , May God draw us nearer together, making us 
feci the greatness of our cause, over-shadowing all dis- 
agreements of temperament and opinionfand all vanity 

and pride in our achievements — {From the Vicar's 

Letter in the Report of a parish mainly working class.) * 
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§ 5 

COLLEGE MISSIONS 

(^).T}ie Story of a college mission is given in the 
following extract from a report, showing not only 
a confident spirit, but also the recognition of grave 
difficulties, together with the enunciation of principles 
based upon a hard experience : — 

It was resolved to start a college mission. . . • . . 

The decision ..... was largely due to a speech 

which graphically pictured the sad condition of London 
south of the Thames, and strongly advocated the com- 
bination of religious and social methods. We recognise, 
welcome, and proclaim a salvation for both worlds, for 
body as well as spirit, for time as well as for eternity.” 
This has been our message to the people. [Rcpiuited 
from the 'report of 1895, forminf^ the introduction to 
that of from icJuch some c.diacts followl : — 

The mission bungs rich and poor together in the best, 
because the most natural way. There is nothing foiced 
or artificial. Tii4:re is no pauperising or spoiling. The 
welcome from the people is spontaneous and heartfelt and 
real. Loyalty, goodwill, cliivalious feeling, are slowly 
flowing back into the lives of our people. Class feeling 

melts away At times one seems almost to be 

living on the edge of a volcano, so seething is the mass of 
discontent, so utter is the divorce betw^een rich and 

poor. The interest of our people is deepening 

and growing more and more intelligent. The hour of 
our daily evening service has changed from 5.30 (a most 
inconvenient time) to 8 p.m. The change has proved 
most salutary ..... nothing could give more help to our 
worn and tired men and women at the end of a w’cary 
day than this closing act of worship and intercession. 

It performs an important missionary work also 

The fixed hour is of great importance Little by 

little there is growing up among us a definitely chuich- 
going people, and this means order, reveience, obedience, 
quietness, bc-^^ides other still deeper gifts which go to 

Iransform noisy, wild, intemperate lives With 

a growing body of communicants and daily w'oishippcrs, 
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the strain of having no permanent separate building for a 
churgh is a severe one* We have sole spiritual charge of 

five thousand people The difficulties as to the 

new permanent church seem to be very great and Qompli- 
cateds but surely a way will be found when people are 
so earnest. What would be thought in the country of 
a parish of five thousand people without a real church ? 
It is hard to wait ; meanwhile we must do the best we 
can. If the secular work has to be curtailed, it is 
a salutary lesson that the First Commandment is the 
first and great Commandment, and must never be 
allowed to take the second place for a moment, either in 
thought or deed. 

It will be well to deal briefly with some general 
principles. What follows has been pondered over for 
many months past, very hesitatingly, but with growing 

clearness Perhaps a single picture, where contrasts 

come out most clearly, will be the best starting point. 
Take a Good Friday in the mission district. Men and 
women have been drinking overnight, and are waiting 
in groups for the public-houses to open. During the 
three hours’ service, the whole district seems given over 
to drink and gambling and street rows. Inside the 
mission is a quiet, hushed little group of worshippeis, 
who come in reverently, one by one, and take their 
places silently ; outside, gang after gang passes down 
the street shouting drunken songs; one recognises with 
pain the voices of Mr. ^ ^ and Mrs. ’ 

Then quiet again — deep and solemn — as the Story of 
the Cross is told; then once more the drunken cries, 
and again the quiet stillness. From the church }ou go to 
the homes : it is some dying person at the top of a high 
building whom you have to visit. Again the same fearful 
contrast : the sick dying woman on the brink of eteinity, 
the solemn commendatory prayer; on the other side, 
the forces of Satan invading the very chamber of death 
itself, drunkenness on every side. Days like these are 
days of revelation, an almost open vision bf the spiritual 
hosts of darkness around us ... . When this has been 
stamped upon the mind by vision after vision of* this 
kind, it brings with it a crushing sense of the impotence 
of mere clubs, entertainments, concerts, &c., to reach 
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the root of the evil. The homes, the individuals, the 
very^clubs themselves, remain still the ^^hold of overy 
unclean spirit,” covered, perhaps, with a thin veneer of 
superficial improvement. The weapons used have merely 
grazed and tickled the skin, and dealt no deadly blow 
at the very heart of the evil. The negative position, ^Ut 
will keep them from doing worse,” it will keep them 
from the public-houses,” is so hopelessly weak where 
Satan is so strong. Merely negative good is scarcely 
good at all ; at the first assault it breaks down, and then 
the last state is worse than the first. This does not 
mean that such things as clubs are useless in their place, 
but that their use is purely subsidiary. Their snare 
is their very attractiveness. It is easy enough to be 
a member of the club, and so, im. a way, patronize the 
mission, while avoiding all the persecution and ridicule 
which going to church would entail. So, also, it is easy 
enough to come to concerts, entertainments, &c., and 
make these pass for more serious duties. People’s minds 
have got confused. One continually has the assurance, 

O, yes, I belong to the mission,” \vhen a person has 
merely gone to tltis or that concert. When I came to 
the mission, I had the very strongest hopes with regard 
to a kind of social work, reaching the people through 
all sorts of channels — one would not tiouble much 
about anything else if only the people were ** reached.” 
Experience brings a stern schooling, but a very convincing 

one Three main principles gradually came out 

clear — 

(I) Anything that was merely popular in order to attract 
masses of people, without the mark of sacnfice upon it, 
to be sternly repressed. 

(II) To build on a clear and definite religious basis, 
made intelligible to the people by constant teaching. 

(iii) To loyally carry out every part of the Prayer Book 
in the daily life of the people. 

This has meant restrictions in some diiections, and 
a good deal of ^"'bringing into line” in others, but 
whatever changes have been made, they have been 
welcomed and warmly responded to by our own people, 
i am more and more convinced that the truest way to 
help those we long to reach, is by having the standard 
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a high one, and not a low one« It is a mistake to 
come down to their level.” The higher the siandard,^ 
the more, and not the less, it appeals in the long’ run. 
For the moment there may be a thinning of numbers, 
a seeming exclusion, but it is only for the moment while 
the seed is being sov/n. Very soon the intensity of the 
work tells. Then comes the harvest and the reaping 
time. There must be intensity before extension, the 
slow seed growth before the reaping. It is the white 
heat at the centre which is the real force and power* 
Let that be kept glowing and intense, and it will soon 
penetrate outwards. Instead of lowering the standard 
by popular attractions, throw your whole available time 
into unsparing training of your small body of people, 
and unceasing visiting of the multitude. Bring those 
outside, one by one, to your centre, appealing to them 
now at this crisis m their lives, and now at that, to 
make the definite sacrifice and take the great step 
forwaid. Then, if only we were faithful, there would 
be no question of reaching the multitude. Sooner or 
later, one by one, they would be reached, and not only 
reached, but gripped with a living iiold ; and in the 
meantime, even before they were individually won, their 
respect for Religion w’ould have grown as they saw its 
seriousness, its sacrifice, its true and definite mark of 
the Cross, instead of a mere popular attractiveness. 

Let me give concrete instances. The men’s club was 
becoming almost purely secular; men came m to play 
unlimited billiards, and went out to get drink whenever 
they liked. By the exercise of the power of expulsion 
tlie standard has been raised. It is assumed, as a natural 
tiling, that those who belong to the club shall come to 
church. After repeated trial, if they are making the 
club a mere convenience for cheap billiards and nothing 
further, they are asked to witlidiaw. Again with our 
Church Lads’ Brigade, little by lillle the standard of 
membership is being raised and defined. We hope to 
see more and moie of our lads coniirmed and regular 
communicants, and on*y then will the work have proved 
its Avortli. The mothers’ meeting, which seemed ko be 
isolated from the chinch, has now its monthly service, 
and wc are begimiing a mothers’ union. The band of 
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hopes which was little more than a noisy jnmble, has 
been gradually transformed into a very reverent chilcfren’s 
service^ with catechiain^f ; a change which the little ones 
themselves have karrt to iovc with all their hearts^ and 
they are nearly crowding out the mission. 

Our Book of Common Prayer we have gradually been 

able to make common prayer we are learning it 

slowly through and through, from cover to cover . , . . . 
At this time, when our Prayer Book is so often spoken of 
in slighting terms, I feel bound to bear testimony to its 
unique power and hold among the very poorest. The 
intelligence chiefly needed for our wonderful prayers and 
collects IS that of hardship, sorrow, penitence, and the like 

I can scarcely refrain from speaking at length on 

this point, out of the fulness of a very grateful heart. The 
Prayer Book so completely meets the deepest needs of our 
district, and gives the very moral fibre we so long for 
down here — so sober and so reverent, so stiong and so 
subdued, so unflinching in its high standard, so balanced 
and dogmatic in its faith, demanding constant, regular, 
and sustained effort throughout the year; no sensation, 
no popular standard, no toning down of awful seventy, 
no weak, indefinite, undenominational vagueness. Think 
of the power of this in the midst of a people exceptionally 
easy-going, emotional, shifting, undisciplined, whose idea 
of religion is taken mainly from the preacher at the street 
corner. 

The lengths to which the ‘‘ cheapening ” of religion 
have gone can hardly be imagined. Here are some 
announcements which have appeared on the walls of our 
district: Sunday Evening for the People — Subject: 

Gladstone ; band solos, Gladstone's favourite hymns, 
•&c.” Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for Men.” Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons for Women.” — Eveiything pleasant 
here! or Close of special ten-day mission, salvation 
testimonies by phonograph.” We are in the midst of 
a fearful popiilarjizing of religion, degrading the very name 
so much that self-respecting working men despise it. 
We can only thank God for the sober wisdom of our 
English Church, which stands out like a rock in midst 
o| such shifting sands, and try as heartily as possible to 
obey her loyally in this critical time. 
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While, on the one hand, religion has thus been popular- 
i2ed*till it has become almost contemptible; oq the 
other hand, it has been made indefinite till it has lost its 

strength and vital power Meanwhile, Christ’s 

flock is more and more scattered abroad as sheep 
having no shepherd, wandering hopelessly in the vague 
wilderness of unsettled convictions ; without faith or any 
strength of character to resist temptation when it comes 
like a flood. 

“ The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 

Bat swollen with wind and the rank mists they draw, 

Hot inwaidly, and foul contagion spiead.” 

[I venture to insert here an extract from my notes concerning this 
mission, dated a year later than the report above -_“***«'*»' Mission 
IS rather hidden away. It is a basement church fully half under ground, 
very ill-kept outside, and not smart within ; looks as i£ it were hampered for 
lack of money. I suppose it was intended to build the proper church over 
this one, but that may never be done now I did not get there at night, 
but m the morning there were only about twenty young people of lower 
middle class, male and female (units, * got hold of'). There was a con- 
siderable body of clergy and choir.”] 

{b) From the report of another college mission we 
have the following : — ^ 

. We are slowly gathering a Sunday morning con- 
gregation, and the intrinsic superiority and inherent 
claims of the Holy Eucharist are bound to tell in time 
upon honest minds The average of communi- 

cants in 1895 was a little under twenty. In 1896 it was 
a little over twenty-two and a half. On the Sundays 
before Christmas and Easter we have immediately after 
evensong a special service of preparation for the Holy 
Communion, To this meeting the whole congregation is 
invited to stay ; with the exception of the childrenj who 
have time given them to withdraw. The service includes" 
a public examination of conscience, conducted in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of Archbishop Benson, 
the missioner reading out a few very plain, pointed, 
personal questions, with a pause after each for those 
present to think privately what their own answers should 
be. Such a method as this is almost a necessity when 
dealing with those who belong to a class of society where 
the perception of sinfulness is often very faint, and who 
need to be taught their prayers* It has this further 
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advantage — that when others than commiinkants stay 
they can hardly help finding out that Christians do really 
set before themselves a very high standard, and are very 
far indeed from thinking themselves good enough. 

[My notes of a visit to this mission read as follows — “ This Sunday 
morning there was nothing going on at ii 30 or so Only a few boys were 
about The altar furniture had linen coiers, and so had some pictures 
hanging on the walls. The evening service appeared like that of a 
brotherhood, and was only attended by some thirty or forty, mostly 
children, in addition to the ' brothers ‘ and their choir/'] 

(c) Let me notice the growing unanimity and keen- 
ness existing in all the College Missions. Begun as an 
experiment, continued among many discouragements, the 
College Mission movement has been proved a success, 
and the energy and enthusiasm of the College Missioners 
shows no falling off, thanks chiefly to the Bishop of 
Rochester in calling together the various missioners at 
stated times in the year. We have learnt our strength. 
Working previously in detached districts, the power to 

gauge our usefulness was wanting I venture 

to suggest that could combined meetings be held at 
Cambridge, it would help individual colleges to under- 
stand what an important work their own College Mission 
really is. .... . Finally, I would draw attention to the. 

need of a personal visit to the mission the 

number of C ^ ^ ^ men who visit the mission is 

very small ..... Undergraduates especially think that 
they will be a nuisance: if they only understood w^hat an 
intense pleasure a personal visit gives the missioner 
I think the college would swarm into R ^ ^ ^ Xhe 

relations between the college and the mission will, no 
doubt, be knit closer in the future. A College Mission has 
peculiar claims on the services of men of that college. 
And the intercourse between the mission and college 
demands that those who work for the mission should be 
exclusively C ^ 4c jnen. ..... The future of 

the work we may leave to God, and I trust there will 
ever be C # Ynen to carry on the work to the 

good of R ^ the honour of an ancient founda- 

tion, and the glory of God. — {From a Report made by 
a Misswner retiring after nine years of work.) 

4jd) There is a great work now before our college missions 
of developing inter-collegiate union. ... * * My great 
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hope and longing is to see a complete chain of college 
missions joining hands, as it were, with one another, and 
girdling the congested area of poorer South London, 
strengthening each other with all that inter-collegiate 
brotherhood and esprit de corps, one in sympathy, in aim, 
in standard of work, praying for one another definitely 
and regularly, uniting from time to time in common 
worship, and, through the love of the brotherhood '' 
among the missioners themselves, lifted out of isolation 

into an atmosphere of strength and power I 

cannot say with what eagerness we look wistfully some- 
times to Cambridge, and wonder when this and that 
great college, as yet unrepresented, will start a mission of 
its own, and form another member of our brotherhood, — 
{Report,) 


% 6 

EXTRACTS REFLECTING DISAPPOINTMENT AND 
DISCOURAGEMENT 

{a) We have now completed six years of weary and 
anxious work amongst you, and as we look back upon the 
past we have had much to discourage us. Sometimes our 
faith has been sorely tried, and we have been tempted to 
give up in despair. The work has been very heavy, and 
yet the results so small, that we have been tempted to 

murmur against God and relax our energy 

While casting our bread upon the waters/’ according 
to the Divine command, the many days ” of God’s 
good pleasure have almost proved too long for our 
patience. The green blade has been so long making its 
appearance through the soil, or the ear has been so slow 
in ripening for the harvest, that we have been tempted to 
doubt whether there was any real life in the buried seed, 
or any progressive development in the spiritual plant. 
But ill the moment of our weakness, God has often had 
compassion on us, and encouraged us by pointing out to 
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us here and there a golden sheaf in the iiarA^est field, 
. . . , , — (Fjom an tnkrim Report tn the Magazine of a 
poop and rongh parish.) 

{h) .1 pray that ".ve may be cheered by a larger attendance 
both at the Sunday and weekday services. The attend- 
ance at the Wednesda}^ evening service and at the prarer 
meeting has for some time been a cause of sorrow. We 
may reckon it one of the clearest signs of spiritual life 
when men and women seek to God’s house^ and to the 
place where prayer is made, although it be neither new 
moon nor Sabbath day. Failure m the attendance of 
those able to lead in devotion at our weekly meeting for 
prayer has been the cause of real grief and disappoint- 
ment. May I ask all who read this to lay these things to 
heart ? Shall I ask in vain ? — {Fmn the Annual Report of 
a puvish mainly lower middle and working class ) 

(c) Daily prayer has been tried at every possible houi 
with equally unsatisfactory results — so far as obtaining 
a corigregmlion is concerned. We have now adopted 
the plan of holding a shortened service at 9.15 a.m., and 
then catechizing the children of the day schools, who 
attend the service in sections. We have reason to 
believe that the children themselves like to come, and 
their presence enables us to have a bright and pleasant 
service eveiy day m church, to which other people may 
come if they are so disposed . — {From the A nnual Report 
of a very mixed parish with a large floating pop alaiion.) 

(d) Mothers' Union. 

A great number of members w^ere not present, some 
habitually keep away, and as the attending the meetings 
is one of the rules of membership, those names will have 
to be struck off the rolls if it continues . — {From a 
Magazine of a working class and poor parish.) 

(e) Our Sunday afternoon Bible-class fluctuates, espe- 
cially now the fine summer days are here: sometimes we 
have eighteen; sometimes — three; but nil desperandum. 
With Chi 1st With us . — {From a Parish Magazine.) 


VII 
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§ 7 

EXTRACTS REFLECTING COITFIDENCE AND THANKFULNESS 

(^t) It is with feelings of profound thankfulr/ess to 
Almighty God for the many encouragements given, and 
so utterly undeserved, that I take up my pen to wiite 
the preface to tfus, my eighth annual report. It is with 
feelings of gratitude, also, to the devoted workers who 
are w’orkirg so heartily, faithfully, and lovingly in the 
cctuse of Christ and His Church, that I write these 
woids. The same earnest staff is wnth us — the same 
active wardens, with interest manifested in all things 
connected with the parish — the same persevering Sunday 
School superintendents^ and, to a large extent, the same 
body of other workers. — {From VicaFs Letter in the Report 
of a poor working-class parish,) 

{b) The past year has been a specially happy one. 
Disappointments and difficulties wall from time to time 
appear, but growing congregations and growing schools, 
growing offertories and increased communicants, are great 
encouragements, especially when we Relieve, as we do, 
that there is along with these things that growth which 
is alone of real and lasting value — the growth of love 
and loyalty to the Lord and Master Jesus Christ. ..... 
The year was memorable, secondly, for the hhbSion held 
last November and December by the Rev. ' ’’ 
and the Rev. ^ . They do not, we knov/, desire 

any thanks for what they did, but v/e cannot but express 
our hearty appreciation of the time and prayerful labour 
which they gave us — a labour which, so far as can be 
judged by outward circumstances, was an undoubted 
success ; a labour which has in many waj;s left its mark 
behind ; a labour which resulted we believe m the real 
conversion of some, and in the building up and revival 
of many of God’s own people. We sought the Divine 
guidance in the preparation, and at the time, and we 
verily believe that God heard and answered our piayers. 

* — {FiOin Vzca‘/s Letter in Report of a working class and 
poor parish) 

(e) The idea that failure was impossible was founded on 
the consciousness that the work being God’s, He would 
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take care of it; and He has. — {From the Vic.u's Letter in 
a poor parish.) ' ^ 

(d) It IS a great satisfaction to know that St. ' ‘ ' 

maintains its place among the London chuiches which 
give the most substantial help to the work of the Church 
at large, and to the Diocesan Societies which exist for 
spreading and maintaining the cause of Christ m this 
great metropolis. '^'God is not unrighteous that He will 
ferget your work and labour that proceedeth of love. 
Winch love ye have showed for His Name's sake.” I 
trust that in the true spirit of thankful, humble love; not 
of emulation, but of earnest desire to extend the cause of 
Christ, the same support may be given m ever-increasing 
amount. — (From the Vicar's Later tn the Report of a 
neh parish.) 

{e) Our object is the conversion and sanctification of 
souls. Yde are lojral members of the Church of England, 
being firmly ccn\inced that she :s the Catholic Church in 
tins country. Y’c preach and teach the Catholic faith m 
all fulness and in uh pow^r, and we have the blessing of 
rCCiiig Icforc our eyes the constant witness of the power 
(4 the IIolv Spiitt on the conveision of souls from a life 
of sin and \vickcuiiCbS to a life lived m and by the 
siiengtli and power ol the Holy Ghost. — {F} 0 hi a Siata 
fneni issued on behalf of a poor par tsh.) 

(/) No doubt the daily Eucharist, maintained through 
Lent, was of real help to us all. My hope and pra}ei 
iS that the day may not be very long removed wdien 
Chiist’s blessed seiwice ina\ become part of our regular 
ciudy worship as a parish. Meanwhile, it musi be the 
endeavour of us all to rnoic fa.thtully avail oursehes cf 
the privileges already afloided, &c. — {From the Rector's 
Letter in the Magamne of a class and poor par idi.) 

(g) Month by month the parish magazine tells of the 
work, or such parts of it as can be set dowm m human 
chronicles. Througliout the year the “Glorious Gospel 
of the Blessed*God ” has been preached, not onl} in the 
church, but in the hrdl and the coflce ta^e^n, in every 
street and eveiy court in the uaiush, and it has still been 
Jemnd ^Mhe power of Ged imto sahation to e'v u'yone 
that believetli.” Our rnaelnLLry has been complete and 
VII 7 ^ 
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in good ord^r. Workers have been sufficient in number^ 
with the exception (now, alas ^ of many years’ standing) 
of district visitors. Funds have been very iiberfilly 
subscribed, and in almost all departments we have iia^d 
evidence that God’s holy spirit is working with us. 

The whole congregation heard with soniethuig like 
dismay that Mr. ’ ■' felt he must resign the office 

of churchwarden The loss of Mr. ‘ “ 

as sidesman is also a serious one 

Most sincerely and gratefully do I thank all those 
who have so heartily, and often with much self-sacnhce, 
devoted themselves to the work of God in this parish 
..... to all, my gratitude and the gratitude of the 
parish are due. I can do but little in return for their 
help, but I am sure a rich reward awaits them at the 
hands of the Divine Master whose stewards we all are. 
May they have here and now true joy in their work : even 
the ^‘Joy of Harvest.” — [From the Vicar's Letter in the 
Report of a wcrhng class and poor parish %n which a 
popular church draws largely from outside.) 

[h) It has been quaintly said that in olden times the 
chalices were of wood and the priests o^ gold.” Expand 
“'priests” into workers” and I do not think we need 
fear comparison with any times. There is a terrible 
dead weight of ignorance, indifference, and spiritual 
torpor. Religion is not in evidence among the London 
masses, and though not dead, is undeveloped and of 
feeble vitality. But there is a leaven at work in the 
midst of it which is active and of splendid energy 
and faith. This is the great encouragement of our 

times To be in the midst of all this is a 

continual inspiration We have not been standing 

still. The Church and its services are the natural centre 
and ought to be the spring and source round which 
all efforts of Christian influence group themselves and 
grow. It is a hard matter to win back the great body 
of our population to love of their Church and worship. 
We w^anl to make more use of our cliurches, as far 
as we can without loss of reverence and without lowering 
the ideal of spiritual worship. I think the revkent 
performances of sacred music have been helpful in thi^^ 
direction. ..... With efforts such as these supple- 
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meriting the ordinary services, we are trying to make 
the*' church a centre of holy influences, both tct those 
\vho love It and to some who have become strangers. — 
(FmU the Vtcafs Letter %n the Report of a parish largely 
loikjcr middle and working class.) 

{%) We a.re also in need of more personal help. We Avant 
dnstrict Ausitors, Sunday school teachers and helpers 
Avith the boys’ brigade. We are threatened with the loss 
of the two men who have made our boys’ brigade 

a mighty power for good m the neighbourhood 

But this brings to mind the 1 and of s..i>denving and 
aealous workers Avho during the last year have been ray 
fellow-helpers unto the kingdom of God : to them ail, 
clerical and lay, I tender now my hearty thanks. Let us 
not, dear friends, be weary in well doing ; we have and 
must expect to have our disappointments and discom age- 
men Is, and sometimes even our labour may seem to be in 
vein m the Lord ; but this cannot be. Let us gird up the 
loms of our inmd — be stedfast, and hope to the end, and 
in due season we shall reap if we faint not. — {From the 
Report of an outlying paush.) 

{j) In these days of unrest and suspicion, Avhen voices 
of intolerance and bigotry are often heard, it is a matter 
of great thankfulness that harmony has reigned in our 
congregation during the past year. We cannot all think 
alike, nor can the services ever be conducted as each 
individual would wish, but we can one and all determine 
to pray that the spirit of union and love may ever be 
manifested, and that everything maybe done for the honour 
and glory of God. — {Report oj a large and wealthy parish.) 

(k) We devote our very best efforts to the teaching of 
the children. Give us the children of to-day, we may 
say, and we will show you the Churchmen of to-morroAV. 
— {Report of working class and poor paush — High Church.) 
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§ 8 

VARIOUS OPINIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

(i) Position of the Church. — The question of compircuice 
with the rubrics is not the simple question that it seems 
to be. If these rubrics are literally binding upon the 
Church — and the bishops and clergy^ remember, do not 
constitute the Church — then the obligation goes further 
than some people realise, and I much doubt whether the 
laity are prepared for what it involves — 

1. Daily service in every parish. 

2. Strict observance of the fasts and festivals as 
enjoined by the directions of the Book of Common Piayer. 

3. Baptisms after the second lesson. 

4. Disuse of all hymns, except one after the third 
collect. 

5. A sermon in every Communion service. 

6. Communion at least three times a year for all who 
claim to be parishioners. 

Are not these points enough to show that the present 
position is unworkable? To say that the bishop of each 
diocese is to decide which of these rubrics is to be 
observed and which not, is only to make confusion more 
confused. The duty of the bishop is to administer the 

laws of the Church, not to make them 

But the whole agitation is lamentable for a higher 
reason still. There is a greater conflict to be fought than 
any conflict between two extreme parties in the Church. 
It is the conflict between irreligion and Christ — between 
faith in God and those who, if they do not say, There is 
no God/’ live as though there were none. 

You do not find them only in the slums ; you do not 
find them only in Bethnal Green and Whitechapel — you 
find them in the neglect of prayer and worship and 
Sacraments, m which a very large number of so-called 
Christians in the West End arc content todive and die. 
We talk of our crowded churches and our hundreds or 
thousands of communicants. They are bat a drop m the 
ocean of our West End life, and outside of them are the 
thousands who never enter a church and never take the 
Sacrament, who are living, if you are to judge by outward 
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tests — and although I should be the last to say they are 
th&only tests, they are part, at any rate, of the standards of 
Glirist — are living without God in the world. 

And the pity of it is that all the time the Church is 
wasting her strength and dividing her forces, and while 
partisans on the one side or the other are clamouring over 
this or that detail of ceremonial, which no one believes to 
be of essential importance, or this or that expression, 
which is seldom if ever necessary to the conveyance of 
the truth, the people in their thousands, East and West, 
are drifting further and further from tlieir old religious 
moorings. Souls are being lost to the Church — far worse, 
to God ; and earnest, thoughtful men, growing disgusted 
and weary of it all, are turning their back upon the old 
Faith and asking for a religion that has less of controversy 
and more of Christ. — {From Vtcafs Anmnl Letiev [1899].) 

(2) .... . First and foremost stands the work of 
education — religious education ior young and old — the 
toughest job wo have to face. Its peculiar diOiculty lies 
in that ni religion as in art, everyone has convictions ; 
whilst Lw possess knowledge. Teaching therefore is 
apt to be rc^^nied as much as it is needed. — {From an 
Annual Rcpoil.) 

(3) The work of evangelizing the masses in London is 
beset with the gicatest difficulties. For the indiffer- 
ence of many is so gross, the habits of others so foreign 
to real vital godliness, while with a third class the 
disposition to legaid all church visitors — clergy, mis- 
sion aucs and deaconesses — as merely relieving officers, is 
so deep-seated, that in spite of frequent visiting, earnest 
enirealy, and sei vices cind meetings and classes to suit 
all coiidi lions of men, women and children, very few 
compaiativeiy identify themselves with any fixed place of 
worship, be it church, chapel or undenominational mission 
halL — {From a VtcaFs Sketch of the HiAory of his Parish ) 

(4) Personajly, in a large working-class parish, I come 
across very little atheism. Most men believe in a God to 
wham they ascribe their own vague humanitarian impulses 
and their own lax moral standard — a God who makes 

’•femcill demands on them for worship or right conduct, 
and with whom they are consequently on the be^t o! 
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terms. They have no sense of sin ; they have nothing on 
their conscience ; they have never done an> thing vrrulag 
(winch means, at the outside, that they have never conTi 
within the policeman's grasp) ; they positively bask in 
the sense of the approbation of their indulgent Deity, 

. . . . . It is not as a rule that they object to ChrioLianity 
— for the most part they call themselves Chiistians, and 
regard their religion (alluded to above) as the Christian 
religion. The simple fact is, they wont take the trouble 
either to seek for the truth or to face its consequences. 
Now this state of things is very serious ; at times it drives 
one almost to despair. But if we are to understand the 
malady accurately and so be able to deal with it hopefully, 
we must widen our outlook still further. There is general 
indifference to religion : -granted. But is this indifference 
confined to religion ^ Certainly not ; it extends among the 
working class to practically every subject beyond physical 
needs and enjoyments. It is not religious apathy, but 
universal apathy, that we have to deal with ; it is not so 
much a downfall of Christian belief as a general weaken- 
ing of moral purpose that we have to face. My people 
can be galvanized into jerky and evane#;cent excitement 
in any direction. They are ready to ''demonstrate” at 
any time and for almost any object. They will insist 
vehemently on Labour Representation and Piogressive 
programmes, but do not take the trouble to turn out even 
to vote. They will attend a '^mission,” especially if 
attractively advertised, and go away full of good resolu- 
tions, but never appear in church again till next Watch- 
night Service.” — {By ihc Rector cj a lung-class and poor 
pansh.) 

(5) It seemed to him that it was an easy thing to 

get people to attend in large numbers any kind of meeting, 
provided the gathering was not of a religious character. 
He sometimes attended a political meeting, and he 
never came away from such a gathering without remark- 
ing to himself what a power there was in politics to stir 
the masses, and what impotence there seemed in the 

Gospel to do the same — [From a Vicar's Spccc^i ai 

a Run-decanal conference, reported m his Parish Magazine.) 

(6) The masses appear to have lost all interest in the 
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Diane Being. They ignore Him as though Ke did not 
enistt . — (Fjohi an Annual Report,) ^ 

\j) By far the greatest battle of the future seems to be 
to bring back the reverence for home, not only 111 our 
people, but in our legislators and emplo3^ers and land- 
lords. The overcrowding, the huge model dwellings, the 
vast Board schools, the enormous factories, the various 
schemes for dealing with the masses,” all these are 
slowly but surely sapping the foundations of our home 

life I o-m sure that our work must be, much 

more than it is, the building up of families and not the 
conversion of individuals. . . . There is no dealing 

vatli the people m the mass. — [Froni the Report of a College 
luisswn,) 

( 3 ) A Plea for Compassion on the Muliiiudes, 

Our experiences as churchwvorkers in ' ^ 

have laiight us to look upon these multitudes as 

so many men and women who ought to be thought of, 
v/ho ought to be looked upon, who ought to be worked for, 
as so many unfortunate victims of the oppressive side of 

cair modern civilization How it is to be remedied, 

tliC wise man who'^is to tell us has not yet arisen, but in 
the meantime is it not what Professor Houle has said so 
beautifully ? Is it not a pressure of the hand of God to 
make us feel kindly towards these inarticulate and suffer- 
ing multitudes ?..... there is only one power -which 
will save this multitude from the evils they have brought 
upon themselves, and from the evils they suffer at the 
hands of other men, and that po^ver is the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ. We do not undervalue other reforming 
powers — the power of education, the power of sanitary 
la\Y^s, the power of more social facilities for our people, but 
the main thing, the indispensable thing, is that Jesus 
Christ in all His loving and saving power should be made 
a reality and a necessity to these multitudes of our land. 

■ — {From an Annual Report.) 

(9) Every cate should be taken to maintain family 

worship in our own households its blessed effect 

will soon be felt in all your homes — a}e, and in the parish. 

the Magazine of a mixed parish^ mainly middle 
and longer middle class. 
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(10) « 0 . I think it is a bad thing to bring young 

people out from their homes in the middle of the niglft in 
order to excite their feelings by a sensational service or a 
highly emotional appeal from the pulpit. I used in former 
years to preach Watch-Night sermons. I found ver}^ solid 
reason to believe that they did more harm than good. 
Young people are better in their beds than at a Watch- 
Night service, — {From a Pansh Magazine.) 

(11) The minds of children absorb dogmatic teaching like 
a sponge. — fFrom High Church VicaFs Report — poor pansh.) 

(12) There are many cases in which probably the best 
friend a little child has is its Sunday school teacher. — • 
(From the Annual Report of a mixed parish.) 

(13) A large [day] sdhool gives a wonderful knowledge 
and hold over the parish in general ..... Without it 
I should feel hopelessly lost. — {From Annual Report of 
a poor parish — Fligh CJmrch.) 

(14) We sometimes wish that children could be 

always children Who could help feeling often 

bitterly disappointed at the gradual deterioration as they 
grow older, of children whom we have kliown well. — {From 
am Annual Report.) 

(15) [Reference is made to] ‘‘the great and beautiful 
institution of Confession, so perfectly adapted to the 
needs of our hearts.” [Through it] “v/e find the very 
thing we need. We need not be left to vague or decep- 
tive emotion or to scruples wdiich impair the elasticity 
and joy of Cliiistian life : in what our Book of Homilies 
calls the ‘Sacrament of Penance* we may bring our 
repentance to be deepened, tried, peifected by sacra- 
mental contact, so to speak, wdlh Christ, and above all • 
to be crowned with His merciful pardon by the judicial 
absolution of His priest.” — {From Vica/s Letter in the 
Map^azinc of a lower middle^ working class and poor pansh.) 

(16) A High Church vicar reports as the saying of 
an East End girl, that the one thing really worth living 
for is to deepen one’s penitence. 

(17) The tine idea of Faith, the root principle in 
Ciuislianity, is so to hear as willingly to obey tlie'voide 
of God.— Curate of a poor parish { from the Magazine.) 
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(18) Each year I feel less inclined to write an.elaborate 
letter *to accompany our Report, and that for varfous 
reasons. 

If one touches on the details of the works at all or 
speaks of the individual workers, the task is almost 
endless, and having once begun, it is very difficult to 
know where to stop. Besides this, there always remains 
the fact that the most real work of a parish is just what 
cannot be spoken of. The truest test of progress is not 
the multiplicity of organizations, the size of the congrega** 
tion, or the number of names on the communicants’ roll, 
but something so much deeper down that no report can 
ever possibly touch it — viz., the measure in which the 
souls of men and women are being given to God, and 
their lives becoming what God intended they should 
become. Now this is a thing that no one can test — 
something that the world’s coarse thumb and finger’* 
must fail to plumb and so it is best to say nothing 
about it. — {FrotJi Report of a to cal thy parish^ conlaining 
sohic poor and degraded ) 

• The success or failure we cannot rerlly know, for results 
of Christian work ^re known only to God. ..... The 
fight is fierce and unceasing with the powers of darkness.. 
—{From Report of a parish mainly working class and poor.) 

(19) In this parish we cannot forget that we are on 
outpost duty in the Church of Christ, and at present, 
of course, there is no outward sign that Christ is in 
occupation here. There is only one way in which He 
can ever enter the homes of our people. He must enter 
them when we enter them. If each one of us was like 
Christ in humility, love, faith and patience, we should 
take Him with us as we went in and out amongst 
men. — {From the Vicar's Report of a parish mainly working 
class.) 

(20) . . . . » We cannot deny that our present task in 
this church and. parish is that of holding on. Every 
prayer we pray, and every effort we make counts, and will 
some clay be seen to have counted, but not yet. Endurance 
may easily degenerate into a hard and sullen thing, but 
tht? secret of Christian enduiance lies in ‘‘seeing Him 
who is invisible.” Keeping Him before our e}es, we 
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shall not ^desert oar post, nor shall we be stiffened and 
hardened by apparent failure, nor shall we leally faiL« 

— {From the Vicar's Letter %n the Annual Report of 

a parish matnly working class,) 

(21) I have only described a small part of the work of 
this ^ ^ - parish, and yet I have shown 

enough to convince you that the Church is not standing 

idle I want you to understand clearly that we 

have not got hold ” of the district in the way imaginative 
persons sometimes describe on platforms. The Church 
m the world is a very small minority, and I cannot learn 
that it has ever been otherwise ; but this I firmly believe, 
that in East London we gather small knots of people 
together in every parjsh who set a standard of life, and 
exercise an influence ’far beyond their own circle. And 
if it were not for the Church in East London I cannot 
imagine what would become of Society — it would be 
a barrel without hoops. 

(22) As to the wmrk itself which we are endeavouring, by 
God’s help, to carry on, it is always a difficult matter to 
write or speak about, for who can really know its merits 
or dements but God Himself? Of what value, after ail, 

•are statistics? All we can say is that we are 

trying to do our best, and the result we must leave in 
wiser hands than ours. — [F^oni the Vicar's Report of a poor 
paush,) 

(23) The conditions of the parish and its population are 
not such as to lead one to expect the staitlingand pathetic 
stories which those who labour at the East End are able 
to record. Ours is simply a work of continuous, plodding 
effort, quite free from glamour and excitement, and almost 
untouched by romance. — {From Vicars Letter in Report of 
parish of lower middle and working classes,) 

(24) The resident clergyman whose parish is what is 

celled downf knows the hopelessness of the task 

hdore him- eiy year he has more people, and every year 
less funds, until he is almost driven to despair. The 
separating iiilluence of the ‘‘season ticket” system is 
keenly felt. The woiking man goes a little way by 
tiamcar to his poor home. His master goes by tr 5 :m 
further out to his comfortable suburb. Thus the personal 
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ipHuence of employer over employed is becoming almost 
and the master has not the slightest domestic interest 
--in the man ; nor does the wife of the employer know^ 
e'^^en by sights the wife of any of her husband’s Vv^orkmcn. 
It IS left for the Church of England to endeavour to 
establish friendliness between estranged classes of Society. 
But to do this, there must be organized sympathy by 
vigorous Church centres of social and religious life. — 
(Frohi a leaflet urging the formation of the nezo Diocese of 
Soiithuark,) 

(25) The foundations of his work (writes one incumbent^ 
refeirnig to the work of his predecessor), were laid deep 
m the hearts and consciences of his people, and it 
endures. — (From the Report of a poor parish.) 

{26) No Church has opportunities such as the English 
Church for reconcil-ng differences, for she purposely 
embraces many minds. It may, at an election crisis, 
seem to be a weakness that she cannot marshall her 
voters as one man, but it is really, for those who look 
deeper, her strength, and one of the causes that preserves 
Veligioii in England. On CaiJcohqne on Aihhste” is 
the French alternative, with us there are aliernatives 
other than that. I, for one, am thankful. — {From iJiC' 
Rector s Letter in the Report of a parish mainly working class.) 

(27) ' ^ ^ ^ brought to his task that ‘‘ saving corn- 

nion sense of English piety ” which has ever proved the salt 
of our national life. Men and women who have had this 
schooling are no narrow bigots, but English Catholics in 
the noblest sense ; full, on the one hand, of that sense of 
responsibility which a God-given trust and a great 
historic past create ; full, on the other hand, of a venture- 
sbmeness, an enterprise, and progressive energy, which is 
born of the faith in an ever-present Christ and the 
inspiration of a Spirit who leads us forward, ever seeking 
the city which hath foundations, whose maker and 
builder is God.— the RectoFs Letter m the Report of 
a parish mainly working class.) 

(28) On Stony GionndF — We have no rich or 

evgn prosperous parishioners to whom to appeal, no large 
manufacturers or merchants carry on their business here. 
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The population (numbering over eight thousand) is com- 
posed of struggling aitisans, small traders^ makers of 
SUCH curious ccmrnodilies as dolls’ eyes, small coiks, ti& 
toys, toothpicks, and pill boxes ; and, lastly, many of the 
unemployed or unemployable poor 

Religion apart, I can conceive no more sensible and 
humane organization for coping with the evils of our 
day than our National Church and Parochial System. 
But a system v/ithout a.gents and means to carry it into 
practice is like machinery without a motive power, and 
i fear nothing short of a definite and universal upholding 
and revivifying of our system will save it from the fate 
of ^ny other organization which becomes unable for its 
work. 

That system was based upon the presumption that the 
properous merchants and manufacturers would reside 
among their poor brethren, and I hold that the modern 
separation of the rich and the poor is, both from 
a religious and a political standpoint, a great evil, and 
the fountain head of the dark and rising tide of socialism. 
The wealthy and refined, who presumably least need 
religious instruction and social enlightenment, arc" 
dwelling in quiet and luxury in Ihe suburbs/" their 
•beautiful churches crowded, their social and charitable 
organizations flourishing like the flowers m their con- 
servatories, Vvdiile the complement of poverty they ha\e 
left behind lies huddled by families, exposed to want, to 
disease, and immorality, and all the attacks of a despair- 
ing infidelity. Meanwhile, the organization which should, 
winch can, ameliorate and counteract these very evils, 
depends, if not for its existence, yet certainly for its 
efficiency, upon the support of those whom it was designed to 
relieve, — {From a leaflet,) 

- I lia\e recei\'ed several kind contributions from such panslies .... 
[adds the \ icar] . 

(29) What we need at the present time is some whole- 

some pessimism which sees the worst — and feels un- 
happy about the worst — and persists in making known the 
worst. .... This is the kind of pessimism which has 
done much to arouse a feeling of concern for "foreign 
mission work. — {From an Annual Report,) ^ 

(30) You will find a missionary box properly used a 
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great help to your inner life. It is a grand plan to have 
lesorl to it continually as a record of blessings as they 
occur, . , , , It IS of little use to be in a scramble 
to have something in it, just when the opening time 
comes round, — {From the Rc’'ori of a parish containing many 
middle and lower middle class.) 

(31) In helping that most noble cause of Foreign 
Missions I believe we are doing something at least to 
prepare the way for and to hasten the time of the Second 
Coming of our blessed Lord and Master Jesus Chiist^ 
Who has made His return conditional on the proclamation 
of His Gospel in all the world. — {From Vicar’s Letter m 
Report of a parish containing many of the lower middle class.) 

(32) We have many blessings to record first 

among these the most beneficent -gift of ;^5oo — a Christ- 
mas Oifering from Friend” — directed, we believe, by 

the hand of our heavenly Father in answer to earnest 
prayer. — {From the Report of a parish mainly working 
class and I uor.) 

(33) If money is really needed the best way of getting 
it IS to ask for it, and it usually comes. I hope we are 
gelling out of a »bad habit of coaxing people to give 
money by means of baza.ars and entertainments. Whea- 
ever we have to ask the response is wonderfully generous. 
— {Frohi the Vicai^s Letter in Report of a parish mainly 
working class.) 



CHAPTER III 


THE NONCONFORMIST PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES 

§ 1 

THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 

^ OuRSj’ said one of the Congregationalist ministers. 

^ is not the Church of the poor.’ He might have 
gone further and have said ^ not of the pooFj nor of 
the working class, not of the rich nor of the fashion- 
able.’ The Congregationalist Church is more than 
any other the Church of the middle classes, its 
membership being practically confined within the limits 
of the upper and lower sections of those inci tided 
under that comprehensive title. Where these classes 
prevail Congregationalists are to be found in force ; 
v/here not, their churches lead a struggling existence ] 
and, when owing to some change in the social character 
of a neighbourhood, old supporters leave, the chapels 
fall into disuse and one by one are either closed or pass 
into other hands. 

But,’ continues the minister already quoted, ^ among 
our own people the church is invaluable,’ and to this 
we, too, have borne witness. The wide aims and 
remarkable successes of this body in North London, as 
well as the extent to which their general methods are 
repeated by almost all the other religious bodies in that 
neighbourhood, or wherever similar social conditions 
obtain, have been noticed in previous volumes^ 
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These methods are very social in character and depend 
upoa the presence among the members of a certain 
degree of cuiturCj and upon the absence of any very 
wide dass-dilferences between them. The result is that 
with the Congregationalist Churches the development 
of the social side of religious activity attains its highest 
point. In one case it is even complained that ‘there are 
too many societies and meetings, so that many of the 
young people spend all their spare time in attending 
them, and see nothing of their homes.’ In these 
churches, too, the value of the sermon is at its highest ; 
they provide the greatest scope for the power of the pulpit. 
‘ The life of the Church depends upon the sustained 
attraction of preaching,’ says one of their ministers. 
‘I was a good preacher once,’ said another, ‘and thousands 
came to hear me ; but you want youth for it ; the 
power passes.’ ‘The popularity of a church depends 
on the preacher ; the people go to the man they like.’ 

The eloquence^ of the preacher attracts and binds 
a congregation together and stimulates congregational 
activity, but this it does by reason of its spiritual force. 
Its high object is ‘to make of the church a religious 
home, not a theological battlefield.’ Politics are rarely 
touched upon, and if the pastor feels it his duty to do 
so, the congregations do not like it. One of the 
ministers we have conferred with, recalled an occasion 
when a deputation from his congregation remonstrated 
with him, saying, ‘We share your views, but politics 
are not what we come to hear from the pulpit.’ 

The form of the buildings used, the character of the 
services and the whole organization of the work, tend 
to emphasize the leadership of the pastor. The most 
typical shape of church is octagonal, with galleries 
on all_ sides, and roof rising to a low dome. One 
gallery is occupied by the organ and choir. In front of 
it«is a high and roomy pulpit, at the foot of which on 
a low platform stands the Communion table, with scats 
vii 8 
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at either side for the deacons. In the pulpit the 
minister, if seated, retires almost out of sight, but when 
he stands forward to speak, every eye can see and 
every ear hear him. The whole service is intensely 
personal. The prayers are his. At times he truly 
leads the congregation, speaking for them and carrying 
them with him to the throne of grace ; but at other 
times he seems rather to be addressing the Almighty 
in the presence of the congregation, calling His 
attention to their needs, or to be speaking to the con- 
gregation in the presence of God calling their thoughts 
to the things of God. In this way, as with the 
prophets, the appeals’ to God and the congregation 
often follow each other ; as strophe and anti-strophe. 
Into the reading of the lessons from the Bible he 
throws much special meaning, often pausing to reiterate 
some phrase or to interject the expression of some 
thought suggested to him by the v/ords. Even of the 
hymns, by reading with expression the first verse (as is 
customary) or some selected verses, he makes a vehicle 
for his thoughts. 

Before the sermon there is always a long string of 
notices concerning the affairs of the congregation and 
the fixtures for the week. To these also a strong 
personal flavour is imparted, even when they are of the 
most simple and businesslike nature, the congregation 
being congratulated, beseeched, or rebuked, as the case 
may require. The tone may be quite playful or very, 
serious, or anything between. Then, when this is over 
and he begins to preach to his people, it is with 
a confidence in himself born of the certainty of their 
confidence in him. He can do his best, and his best 
is cEen very good indeed. His audience listen with 
close attention. Sometimes a hymn, or part of a hymn, 
is sung after the sermon, but more often the bene- 
diction, solemnly uttered, ends the service. 

The people do not hurry out. A few may begin to 
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move and greetings are exchanged and v/hispered ^ords 
pass*; but the greater number remain sitting quietly in 
their places. Meanwhile the minister^ descending from 
his pulpit^ traverses the aisle and speaks to this one or 
that in making for the main entrance^ where there is 
further lingering and conversation and much hand- 
shaking. Outside friendly groups gathetj and as the 
congregation slowly streams away it often seems to fill 
the street with its numbers. Surely these people may 
repeat the words of David, was glad when they 
said unto me, ^Let us go into the house of the Lord.’ ” 
The qualification for membership varies with different 
churches as to doctrinal assertion. Thus in one case : 
“The Church welcomes to its fellowship any who have 
through Christ become children of God and who wish 
to confess the name of their Saviour and according to 
His command to live and work in the love of the 
brethren as His disciples,” to which the response of 
those v/ho join is®; “We, the undersigned, believing in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as our Saviour from sin, and 
united in His Body by the one Spirit as members one 
of another, do solemnly enter into a covenant with 
Him the Head, and with each other as Members, to 
walk together in all God’s v/ays,” &c. In another case 
the Church is described as admitting to membership ^ all 
who give satisfactory evidence of conversion to God 
and of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and Dr. Dale 
Is quoted as to the decay of theological tradition, and 
Congregational Churches spoken of as the fitting home, 
“ not, indeed, for those to whom the claims of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Prince and Saviour of mankind are 
doubtful, who. have no gospel to preach and who 
ought not to preach till they have one — but for all who 
are unable to find in any human system of doctrine, in 
tiie confessions and creeds of any Church, a satisfactory 
account of the transcendent manifestation of the love 
and righteousness of Cjod.” 

VII 
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^Membership of our Church,’ says one leading 
London Congregationalist, ® is open to all who prclcss 
to love Jesus Christ and a desire to follow in FIis 
footsteps. We ask no inquisitorial questions as to 
theological belief, recognising as we do that religion 
is of the heart and not of the intellect, a hfe and not 
a philosophy ; ’ and adds that his greatest aim has been 
to show that without a church, without a chapel, without 
a Bible, he could still, through the lessons taught by 
our social and political activities, lead people to the 
Highest, that we call God. 

Whatever the degree of orthodoxy, the declaration 
generally includes in Substance if not in words ^ the 
profession of a share in the spirit and purpose of 
Christ and such evidence of the same as is afforded by 
vHllingness to take part in Christian work.’ ^ 

In the organization of the work the pastor Is 
officio at the head of everything, but he is a consti- 
tutional sovereign. No part of the administration 
depends on him. He assumes no financial responsi- 
bility, It is indeed his business to bring financial 
needs before his congregation and to appeal for funds, 
but all money matters are left in the hands of the 
elected deacons, and from them, in the case of the 
successful churches of this community, he receives 
punctually the stipend, as a rule a handsome one, 
which it was agreed he should be paid when he accepted 
the pastorate. 

* The declaration of faith adopted by the Congregational Union and 
published m then Year Book, may, perhaps, be regarded as an effort to 
hold fast where it was recognised that there is some danger of slipping 
away In a preliminary note it is stated that thiS declaration is not 
intended to be “put forth with any authority, or as a standard to which 
assent should be required '* The Congregationalists, while “ disallovang 
the utility of creeds and articles of religion as a bond of union, and pro- 
testing against subscriptions to any human formularies as a term of 
communion . . . are yet willing to declare, for general information, 
what 13 commonly believed among them, reserving to e\eiyone the most 
perigct liberty of conscience/’ 
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The difference between this and the siiii^tion in the 
bulk of the endowed churches of the Eslablichifient is 
very striking : the Congregationrdist, freed ffoni money 
cares and able to share^ unprofessionelly and impressed^ 
ill the pleas lilt generosities of well-'Orderecl expendi- 
ture : the Churchmanj his private means as v/ell as 
stipend sucked into the vortex of the common purse 
of the Churchj harassed by anxiety^ doubtful as to his 
duty, and degi'aded by the constant need to beg. 

Congregational activities, self-supported and self- 
managed, flow strongly under the presidency of the 
pastor, who to some extent guides, but whose main 
business it is to inspire, and* to contrive so far as 
possible that all his people share in the interests of 
congregational life. The whole system tends at once 
to emphasize the pastor's leadership and to leave him 
free to lead. It Is, indeed, complained that his lack of 
executive responsibility is too complete, with the result 
that sometimes ,more things are started than can be 
properly maintained. Again, we may contrast the 
position of such a pastor with that of the vicar of a parish, 
worn out with the details of his work and the incessant 
calls upon his time from ^ tedious and irrelevant 
visitors and unable to obtain opportunity for undis- 
turbed study except by flying to some public library. 

In addition to finance and administration, the pastor 
is also freed to a great extent as to questions of church 
discipline, the active responsibility for which rests with 
the deacons or elders. If any members become slack 
in attendance it is for these to visit and remonstrate ; 
it is their business to watch over the morals of the 
congregation, and if any offend, it is before the deacons 
and, in the last resort, before the Church meeting, that 
they will be arraigned. 

Thus the Church, a completely organized and self- 
constituted body, having chosen a spiritual leader, 
rejoices to follow hin:f and give him honour ; he is the 
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Queen Bee^ of their hive ; on him the life of the hive 
depeitds, 

111 addition to all that is dene among their own 
members^ the activities of these great churches clv/ays 
include large Sunday schools^ attended by working- 
class children^ and in most cases separate missions for 
work among the poor, ^This/ says one of our wit- 
nesses^ ^ is the best work done ; ’ but adds that ^ it is 
good done to themselves rather than to others/ It is as 
part of the Congregational life that it must be regarded. 
Much of this duty falls to the Societies ot Christian 
Endeavourj which nov/ exist in almost every church. 
As regards the missions, themselves a feeling is expressed 
that too much is done for them by the parent church ; 
and that it would be better if they were made more 
independent and more responsible. 

That which I have described Is a very efficient 
religious systenij applicable Vv^here there are no insur- 
mountable differences of class or ^education. But 
beyond this limitation it has its faults, of which the 
chief is that, beyond self-confidence, it is apt to 
engender a spirit of self-satisfaction. We have not 
here the overpowering sense of unworthiness which 
seeks God in humiliation and prostration of soul and 
finds support in the ordinances of Flis Church, nor the 
spiritual struggles of a sinful nature conscious of its 
need for regeneration and finding it in the power of 
faith and in abandonment of the will to the Immediate 
inspiration of God ; nor is there here the humility of 
intellectual doubt that has learnt to live in semi- or 
even total darkness with abiding faith. When we are 
told by one that ^ my young people are safely over the 
period of doubt/ it only merms that they, and their 
pastor too, perhaps, have so far escaped it. A leading 
Nonconformist, not himself a Congregationalist minis- 
ter, but who has unequalled opportunity of knowing 
the facts, says that ^ the young people of the middle 
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and lower middle class are no longer incrncd^ as was 
the case tiveniy years ago, to assume a confirct bet\yeeii 
religion and science. This has passed by, and teaching 
as he does, and as he always has done, an applied 
Christianity,” he now finds that when men come to 
him it is rather to ask in what way religion will give 
them help and add to the brightness of life. The 
young women, on the other hand, are much more 
critical than they have ever been in the past, and the 
kind of difficulty that they bring, often turning on 
the authority of the Bible and showing a reflection 
of modern textual criticism of the Scriptures, seems to 
him a sign of the intellectual ajwakening ” of the sex.’ 

The lack of intensity of religious feeling is, perhaps, 
a necessary, and certainly it is a natural accompaniment 
of its diffusion and social success. Amongst those to 
v/hom religion comes in this guise there are the 
energetic and the lazy ; there are those who can and 
those who cannot be relied upon ; the steadfast, who 
stick to what they undertake, and those who can stand 
to nothing long ; but the ^ heroic little band of earnest 
souls ’ which brings solace amid general failure, is not 
found. The causes that bring it into existence else- 
where are not present here. 

In doctrine the tendency on the whole is towards 
unorthodoxy ; interpreting the belief in Christ, not 
primarily as that which involves faith in the great 
sacrifice of a risen Saviour, but rather as the acceptance 
of an ideal affecting human life and human relationships, 
which may be described as ^Christian humanitarianism.’ 
One effect of this change is mentioned as being seen in 
the considerable numbers of those who, while they 
may make no^ profession of faith, attach themselves to 
religious organizations as fellow-workers and, it is 
added, whose enrolment, even, in this capacity, would 
iiave been impossible not many years ago. 

In some of the chu^ches^ hov/ever, the teaching is as 
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uncompromising as amongst the BaptistSj and except 
on the question of baptism almost exactly the samCj 
but with the ConQ:reMtlonalists each church stands 
more completely by itself. There is very little attempt 
at uniformitys and in practice we find every shade 
represented till we reach the standpoint of Unitarianism. 
As a rule it is the pastor v/hose views change. 
Preaching one thing, he gradually com.es to believe 
another. The old views may be true in some sense^ 
but worn threadbare with daily use, he, more than 
anyone, secs clearly the weakness of the arguments 
commonly relied on for their support. There are 
instances in which, when this happens, the preaching 
of an advanced or advancing doctrine carries the 
congregation along with it. More often doctrinal 
subjects are quietly dropped. There are ministers 
with whom the old foundations are shaken v/hile nev/ 
ones have not been found. No new building has 
arisen. The old beliefs are not al5andoned5 but are 
held with less confidence, and it may be only by an 
effort of mental gymnastics, even in the study. But 
still they are held ; and when pronouncement is 
necessary the congregation is well satisfied. The 
hearers know that they have heard a great sermon. 
By it they are not roused to criticism. They simply 
rejoice to feel that the faith which they desire to retain 
has been gloriously upheld. To the pastor the effort 
is likely to be costly. Pie may himself find new force 
of application in old arguments or deeper meanings in 
old words, but he cannot but be oppressed by the 
weight of those whose minds are unopened, bound 
down by convention and tradition. For such as these, 
what has he done, but confirm them in their narrowmess ? 

If sometimes the opinions of the congregation outrun 
those of their pastor, it is likely to be because or 
unorthodox newcomers ; people for whom Unitarianism 
is too much of a sect, and who ^re glad to find them- 
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selves in general sympathy v/ith a larger community. 
Their presence is a difficulty^ and is not welcome'^. It 
only occurs with congregations of rather upper middle- 
class people. Unitarian opinions have as yet attained 
no hold among the lower middle class. 

On the whole, the influence of the Coiigrega- 
tionaiists is more social than religious, but it is good 
and wholesome, and being without exaltation is free 
from the dangers of reaction. 


§ 2 

THE BAPTISTS 

The strong effort made to maintain unity of doctrine 
is an essential characteristic of the Baptist as compared 
with the Congregationalist position, and throughout the 
whole body the^ teaching is very definite. This is 
naturally accompanied by acute consciousness of 
differences when they occur, although to any but 
themselves the points upon which the orthodox 
Baptists split into sections seem often unimportant. 
They turn largely on questions of Church government 
and of religious practices, but so Interwoven are these 
with questions of creed that they cannot be disentangled. 

Many years ago amalgamation was attempted, and 
succeeded so far as to make the large united body now 
usually known simply as Baptists, out of what were 
then known under the names of ^General, ^ New 
Connexion,’ and ^ Calvinistic,’ ^Strict’ or ^Particular’ 
Baptists. But not all would join, and the little chapels 
of these more*exclusive sections are to be found in all 
parts of London, each with a small and attached body 
of adherents. Those who now claim the name of 
^*General Baptists ’ drifted away from orthodoxy, and 
arc practically Unitariyi in doctrine, but there is only 
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one congregation of them in London. On the other 
hand^- there are several representatives of what is 
called the ‘Old Baptist Union,’ formed in 1880 with 
the object of reviving the doctrine and practice 
embodied in the Confession of 1660 from which, so 
we were informed by one of the representatives of 
this revival, there has been much falling away on 
such matters as the appointment of elders, the 
dedication of infants, and especially with reference to 
the laying on of hands and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit that this form helped to ensure and illustrate. 
Those who take the title ‘ Particular,’ believe that 
Christ died for a definite number of persons, and for 
particular individuals alone, thus limiting salvation to 
these ‘elect.’ The ‘Strict’ Baptists, while adopting 
the ordinary tenets and practices of other Baptists, 
make these, and especially baptism by total immersion, 
a necessary condition of membership, and refuse to 
allow any but members to partake of the bread and 
wine. In such matters exact observance may perhaps 
p'o for as much as sound doctrine. Of one Strict 

O 

Baptist chapel we were told that it stood alone in its 
denomination in being prepared to modify the rule 
of total immersion in favour of a v/oman to whom the 
rite was likely to prove fatal ! 

The ‘ Open ’ Baptists, as they are sometimes called, 
in contradistinction to the ‘ exclusive ’ character of the 
others, form the main body. They believe that Christ 
died for all, and that a man’s salvation depends on his 
acceptance or rejection of Christ ; and will permit any 
believers in the Lord Jesus to take the Communion. 
The strength of religious life in their large congregations 
has been noted again and again in "^he foregoing 
volumes. Their ‘Tabernacles,’ always imposing 
structures, are placed in leading thoroughfares in or on 
the edge of the most populous districts, within easy 
access of people of every ckss^ but especially of the 
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lower middle and upper working classes^ from whom^ 
together with some of strictly middle class'j the# con- 
gregations are drawn. On the whole they touch 
a lower grade than the CongregationaiistSj and where 
there is no difference of class between the adherents of 
these two bodies^ there seems to be a divergence of 
character and disposition. 

The East London Tabernacle^ situated in Burdett 
Road near the corner of the Mile End Road, and the 
Shoreditch Tabernacle in the Hackney Road, where 
it joins the High Street, accommodate the largest 
popular congregations in London, In both of them 
the working class prevails, together with that portion of 
the lower middle which is almost indistinguishable 
from the upper working class. And in a less marked 
degree it is the same with all the Baptist churches 
north of the Thames, where the congregations are 
always of rather a lov/er class than those of the Congre- 
gationalists, and in most cases include a considerable 
contingent from tlie working classes. To this rule the 
well-known chapel in Westbourne Park may be ah 
exception, the congregation and the methods here 
approaching very closely in character to those of the 
Congregationalists. In South London the situation is 
different. There the Congregationalists are compara- 
tively weak, and the Baptists reap the benefit. Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road (which though not 
Baptist by constitution has had a Baptist as pastor for 
several years), and the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
(Spurgeon) have middle or lower middle-class congre- 
gations, and for the most part touch the poorer classes 
only through their missions. But in all congregations 
of Baptists there is a considerable degree of class variety, 
and amongst them. In South London as elsewhere, 
they reach the lov/est class of independent-minded 
church-goers, so that in their case we do not hear the 
usual cry — as from th|^ people — of ^ not for usf The 
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Baptist vi^ws of of the rclitions between soul aoci 
bod^j of sill and its consequenceSj of redeiiiption and 
regeneration^ and the w’ays of God towards man^ are 
shared at any rate by some of the working classes. 
These views are somewhat austere. Hell plays 
fully as great a part as Heaven ; pleasure Is distrusted 
as a wile of the Devil^ and the personality of the Evil 
One retains a reality which in the case of other sects 
has begun to fade. 

Such convictions have their origin in the eternal con- 
test betv/eeii flesh and spirit. They are not emotional 
aspirations, but the last strongholds of struggling 
souls. They are, perhaps, more in accordance with 
the male than the female character, and in fact 
the Baptist community is virile beyond any other 
Christian body. Among the awful personal realities ot 
such views of life, class sinks to nothingness, while differ- 
ences of religious discipline and faith spring into promi- 
nence. If broadly the lines of class rerjiain ; if, though all 
except the fashionable are included, the bulk of the 
members are of middle and lov/er middle class — it is 
because the life circumstances of that class, acting on 
a not uncommon type of mind, tend to these stern 
opinions. Minds of firm or perhaps coarse texture — 
independent and responsible, if rather heavy — unable to 
take sin, or anything else, lightly : such as these are 
apt to be fostered by middle-class education and habits, 
and to such of these as are spiritually awakened the 
Baptist faith appeals with force. To it their conscience 
responds. The struggle v/ith the flesh continues, but 
the burthen of their sin has been taken av/ay ; their 
souls have found the anchorage and the hope they 
need. With this faith, too, there is concurrent evil. 
As the attitude of the Congregationalists leads to self- 
sufficiency, so that of the Baptists brings with it a too 
obtrusive piety, and so provides the material out of 
which hypocrisy contrives her h^^teful cloak* 
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The order of the service in Open Baptist . ChurcheSj 
and in those of the CongregationaiistSj is practically the 
samCj that is : opening hymiij short prayer^ lesson from 
scriptufcj second hymiij long prayer^ and usually 
a second lessoiij third hymn (during which the collec- 
tion IS taken up)^ notices given out from the pulpit or 
by one of the church officers, sermon, final hymn, and 
benediction* The sermon lasts from thirty-five to 
forty minutes, and the entire service fully an hour and 
a half. This order applies to both morning and 
evening service on Sunday. At some Baptist churches 
a hymn and sernionette, specially adapted for the 
children, are introduced before the sermon proper, and 
the minister may perhaps give the children some text 
to find and think over during the week. If they come 
with their parents they will stay till the end of the 
service, but those coming from the schools troop out 
when their portion ends. The children’s service is 
liked by everyon^. It answers to the family side of 
religious feeling, which among the Baptists is strong 
(as always when men are prominent) ; and may be 
welcomed, perhaps, as softening a little the prevailing 
sternness. 

The singing of hymns Is universal, but the intro- 
duction of a choir or of part-singing, or of any musical 
instrument beyond a tuning fork, has only been allowed 
after much hesitation, and still is far from universal. 
^The Baptists, however, have felt the flow of the tide in 
these directions and do not fear so much as formerly 
the adoption of practices which have been associated m 
their minds with priestcraft and prelacy. Even 
anthems are occasionally sung, though, as a rule, 
hymns In whith all can join are preferred. But, 
given an organ, an organist, and a choir ; and music 
will surely make Its way in any church. 

^ A Baptist congregation is no fortuitous concourse of 
individuals, but is a stipngly constituted church, and thus 
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does not depend so directly as do those of the Congre- 
gaticTnalists on pastoral inspiration ; but still the sermon 
retains its full importance. It is recognised as providing 
the spiritual food needed, and the fact that the tie of the 
members to the church is strong, only makes it the 
more necessary that the food there provided should 
be good. A world of pains is taken to secure the 
right man. Months quite commonly, and sometimes 
years elapse before a vacancy can be satisfactorily filled. 
The man must be perfectly sound in doctrine as well 
as strong as a preacher, and powerful in prayer. 
Meanwhile the vacant place is filled by ‘ supplies.’ In 
the Baptist community there are many men who hold 
themselves ready for such casual engagements, and 
others will come as recognised candidates for the post. 
Moreover, failing a supply from without, a Baptist 
congregation is always prepared to conduct its own 
services. In one case we noted, the pastor, after 
a severe illness, was away for some months, but 
everything was kept going, and the pulpit entirely 
filled from the congregation during his absence. 

At all times members of the congregation take part 
in the services in a way unknown among the Con- 
gregationalists, sometimes it may be to read the lesson, 
at others to lead in prayer. This participation is 
usually suggested and at the same time made more 
practicable % the use of a platform confronting the 
congregation, which forms the base of the pulpit, and. 
on which are seats ^set apart for the deacons ; while 
their joint office with the pastor is further symbolized 
by the arrangement of the Communion table, at which 
the deacons seat themselves on his either hand, like 
the Apostles with the Lord in the' 'centre, as so 
often depicted. 

As with the Congregatlonallsts, the pastors of the 
great Baptist churches enjoy a handsome stipend, anS 
are freed from all financial ca.i^s. They give even 
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less time to the organize tions for which the^ church is 
respo|isible ; but their preaching duUes are heiwier. 
The Coiigregationahsts seldom have more than one 
week evening service ; the Baptists have two^ at which 
an address may be expected — the Monday prayer meet- 
ings and the Wednesday or Thursday service — and in 
some churches the Saturday prayer meeting of prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath day is a great spiritual effort 
in which, though members of the congregation take 
prominent parts, theylook to their pastor for leadership. 
Moreover, any other meetings that take place are 
probably more or less religious in character, so that 
they afford no relaxation from t*he pastoral attitude. 
Much time has to be given to study and preparation : 
^You must work hard to preach sermons,’ said one 
of their number. 

Thus the Baptists miake of their Tabernacles great 
centres of religious ministration, but the outside work 
undertaken is decentralized as much as possible ; and 
while CoiiQ-recfationalists desire to see their missions 
more independent than they are, the Baptists some- 
times complain that those who undertake such work 
on their system become so completely independent 
as to be practically lost to the parent church ; the 
connection between mission and church consisting 
mainly of an annual collection in aid of its funds. 

It will thus be seen that the ideals and practices 
of the Baptists differ greatly from those of the 
Congregationalists. This is brought out still more 
distinctly with the smaller churches of the ^Open’ 
community, and most of all with those of the Exclusives 
of whatever description. 

These little congregations hold together with much 
tenacity and self-devotion. The pastors can rarely 
trust to their stipend for a living. There is no 
stlted salary, we take what is left over, and that is 
not much,’ says one ^ if small we put up with it 
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rend thank God; if more, we rejoice.’ ‘The pastor 
pays> rather than receives,’ was said of one, and pight, 
perhaps, be said of many. Most eke out an in- 
sufficient stipend by other earnings. One v/e have 
seen was employed, probably as a clerk, in the City ; 
another was connected with Building Societies, while 
a third had a business in boots, and kept his stock 
beneath the chapel. One and all are devoted to 
their cause, and each Bethel, Ebenezer, or Zion, has 
its small circle of supporters ; people of v/hom it 
was said by one of their own pastors that they were 
fifty years behind the times, and would like to think 
they were a hundred, .but earnest God-fearing men and 
women to whom their religion is very real indeed, and 
who will come regularly even from long distances, 
unwilling to abandon their membership of the church 
to which they have become attached. 

Although leading to division, such intensities of 
conviction result in strength, and whether taken 
individually or collectively the Baptist Churches are 
a great spiritual force in London ; and the religious 
influence they exert is very deep. As with the 
Congregationalists, it is no question of a litde inner 
band ; it permeates the v/hole body. But compared 
with that of the Congregationalists it is far more 
intense. 
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§ 3 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS 

The Wesleyans complete the trio of great 
Nonconformist Churches, and play a part in the 
religious life of London fully equal to that of the 
Congregationalists or Baptists, but they differ from 
both even more than these do from each other. 

Apart from certain shades or details as to belief, 
and some distinct peculiarities as to Church govern- 
ment, the Wesleyan body, as a whole, is marked by 
two very striking features of administration : the 
three years’ system for the ministers, and the plan of 
circuits for the churches. 

V/esleyan ministers are appointed by the Con- 
ference, and except under special conditions, can 
only hold an appointment for three years. They 
are then transferred to some other church, it may 
be to some quite different part of England. One 
man seen in Sotith London, who had been sixteen 
years ago at Whitechapel, had meanwhile held 
ministries at Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester and 
Kentish Tov/n. The arrangement is intended to 
give freshness and vigour to the ministry. It also 
makes the wishes of the congregation of less import- 
ance in the selection of the man — a feature which 
is strengthened by the device of circuits in place 
of single churches as the unit of ministration. A 
‘circuit consists of several adjacently situated churches 
(very commonly It is three) which share the services of 
the ministers ; of these there are nearly always a smaller 
number than there are churches, and tv/o ministers 
tor three churebsos is usual. The one who is leader is 
called the ^ circuit superintendent.’ These ministers 
have the assistance of a posse of 4ocal preachers,’ 
who are volunteers with a gift for preaching, selected 
from the rank and file of the congregations, and 
YU 9 
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as some of these ultimately join the ministry^ they 
form" for it a kind of nursery. The ^circuit plan/ 
arranged for three or four months in advancCj sliovrs 
what services will be held and by whom conducted. 
The principal ministers usually devote themselves 
more particuhrly to one or other of the larger 
churches of the circuit, but never exclusively so. 
They all share in the r/hole v/ork, and the routine 
is continually varied. It is a very elastic system, but 
it does not conduce to deep roots, and is not intended 
to do so, being distinctly connected with that policy 
of personal detachment which is sealed by the three 
years' limit of ministerial service. 

The arrangement is certainly ill-suited to a great city 
like London, but the connection it provides between 
town and country is important, and the large proportion 
of provincially born members in their London churches 
is explained by the fact that the Wesleyan body is at 
bottom a country organization. T|ie whole scheme 
savours strongly of the exigences of country life. We 
think of small village groups of people filled with a 
common religious spirit, bound together in Wesleyan 
society classes, making sacrifices to build themselves 
a chapel, receiving assistance from other similar groups, 
or giving help to others : prepared to conduct the 
service of God themselves, but recognising the need for 
an educated ministry. To provide this want they 
combine, and all the rest follows naturally. The system 
springs from the congregations, not the congregations * 
from the system. 

But in the great centres of population it becomes 
necessary to reverse this order. An opportunity in 
time and place is thought to exist for the formation of 
a congregation ; funds are raised by a wide appeal, and 
a church is built which may be attached to an old 
circuit, or a new circuit may be formed. WelLknowh 
preachers assist at the inauguratipn of the church, and 
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Wesleyans are attracted to the opening services, from 
all the neighbouring districts. Thus a start is given, 
but afterwards the church settles down to its work and 
its congregation has to be made. For this the per- 
sistent efforts of some one man are essential, and three 
years is too short a time. Or if, in three years, he has 
succeeded, it is heart-breaking to be torn from his 
flock and crushing to think that his departure may be 
followed by its dispersion. It is, indeed, astonishing 
thaf any man can work with a good heart under such 
conditions. 

As regards mission work on a large scale, this 
difficulty has been fully recognised, and to render such 
work possible the system has been relaxed. This may, 
perhaps, prove to be the thin end of a wedge that will 
finally divide urban from rural in Wesleyan and other 
Methodist arrangements, or perhaps result in some 
different form of combination. One of our witnesses 
(a Wesleyan) held that it is only by working town and 
country in connection that missions in congested 
districts can accomplish anything. The object must 
be to help to ‘scatter the people.’ It may not be 
a practicable idea, but the Wesleyans would have the 
best chance of success in carrying it out. 

The Wesleyan system provides all the machinery 
that is needed for a National Church. Partly on this 
account the Wesleyans approach more closely to the 
Establishment than do other Nonconformists. Some 
of their churches use a liturgy and adopt an order of 
morning service, differing but little from that used by 
the Church of England, nor is there any very 
marked divergence of accepted doctrine. In their 
buildings, too, they usually follow a style of modern 
gothic, similar to that commonly employed by the 
Qiurch of England, the only difference being that they 
deliberately place the organ where the altar would 
stand, if there were one, and thus typify and emphasize 
yii 9 
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the everlasting breach of Protest?ntisra with the 
doctrines of the Mass, 

It is only the upper circles of Wcsieyanism that 
affect a liturgy, and as lower classes are reached the 
order of architecture changes as well as the order of 
the services, till we reach the plainest type of meetings 
house with portico and columns as its utmost decora- 
tion, and the simple Nonconformist type of service 
with hymns and extempore prayers, Bible exposition 
and sermon. ^ 

The congregations are drawn from the same classes 
that suppott the Baptists and Congregationalists, but 
it is a soniev/hat different temperament that is appealed 
to, — a character more filled with religious enthusiasm 
than are the Congregationalists, more emotional than 
the Baptists, and taking a more joyous view of life 
than either. Mere pleasure is not regarded either as 
v/icked or as waste of time. Wesleyans may be as 
deeply religious as the Baptists and ^ as hard working 
as the Congregationalists, but they look for, and they 
find, enjoyment in all they do. This spirit finds its 
vent especially in music, of which much use is made. 
In addition to organ and full choir of male and female 
voices, stringed instruments are often employed, and 
the deep gallery behind the pulpit is filled with the 
orchestra thus composed. 

The Wesleyans have suffered more than either 
Congregationalists or Baptists from chapels deserted 
and stranded owing to the removal of their supporters. 
The lack of individuality among their chapels, owing 
to the circuit system and the constant change of 
ministers, necessarily weakens the tie to any particular 
church. Congregationalists, even if they move to 
a considerable distance, will cling to their church so long 
as a beloved pastor occupies the pulpit, and it is the 
same, or even more so, with the Baptists, to whom, 
beyond devotion to their leader, their church is 
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a Tabernacle or a Bethel^ for the maintenance of which 
they are personally responsible. On the other# Iiaiidj 
the 'Wesleyans profit more than the others from the 
flow of population into a nev/ district ; partly because 
we then have the reverse of the same picture^ and 
partly because^ amongst new-comers in Londoiij there 
is always some proportion of those of country parentage 
who have been born and bred in Wesleyanism. 

Thus it came about that the new chapels filled^ while 
the old ones fell empty. Of these many were sold. 
Except from a certain class, they had never obtained 
support, and that class had moved away from them. 
So long as the chapels were well filled the fact had 
not been so noticeable, but now the humiliating con- 
fession had to be made that the working classes and 
the poor were totally unmoved by the Gospel as 
it had been preached therein. The shame of this 
pressed heavily. The Church of England, entrenched 
in the parish system, could fall back on their patronage 
of the poor. The Congregationalists were eclectic 
and knew it; they did not hide it from themselves, 
but would say openly that it was impossible to make 
the same sermon serve for all classes. In a few cases 
a fresh start was made, upon democratic or ^ brother- 
hood’ lines, but, as a rule, the fact of an unsym- 
pathetic social order which they could not penetrate 
was quietly accepted. Through such changes of 
population the Baptists maintained their numbers 
best, and could always count among their supporters 
a proportion of working men. They did not pander 
to the poor. Poverty, in their eyes, was too often 
the result of sin or self-indulgence, deserving 
reprobation more than pity ; moreover, they could 
look forv/ard steadfastly through the present gloom 
to the accomplishment of the elect and the speedy 
tomiiig of the Lord. They established missions 
to help the godly poor and preach the Gospel, and if, 
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in addition, they were instant to urge upon passers-by 
in thp street, by hand bill and by word of mouth, 
the terrible fate of unrepentant sinners who refused 
the proffered salvation, their conscience vras satisfied : 
they had done what they could. The numbers who 
would surely be damned were to them no unaccustomed 
horror. But to the emotional Wesleyan the situation 
was not to be borne, and the ‘ bitter cry ’ which 
resounded in his ears came to him as a trumpet blast, 
urging to fresh action in the name and in the spirit 
of Christ. The power of the Gospel (he claimed) 
was not exhausted. The Holy Ghost was with them. 
Salvation was for all. - 

In this spirit the three year rule was set aside, and 
the great movement of missionary enterprise in London 
was initiated which I have described, and which, begin- 
ning in the East End, has spread itself on all sides 
of London. But this remarkable attempt by no means 
exhausts the efforts made by the Wesleyan body to 
serve and evangelize the poor. In rnany circuits poor 
churches are linked to rich, in other cases separate 
mission centres are established, corresponding to those 
of the Baptists and Congregationalists, but stamped with 
the characteristics of Wesleyanism. It is said of them 
(not by themselves, but by others) that ‘Wesleyans 
welcome the poor most in their chapels;’ and the work 
among the poor is certainly taken up in a very eager 
and ardent spirit, usually by quite young people, bur 
professionalized by the employment of ‘ Sisters of the 
People,’ who w'ear a garb and give their whole time to 
the work. This organization will be further described, 
together with that of other sisterhoods, in another 
chapter. What I wish to point out now is, that 
this linking of poor with well-to-do leads (as does 
the parish system of the Church of England) to the 
development of an inner band whose fervour in thiS^ 
work is great. 
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As to the elEcacy of their workj there may be various 
opinions. One minister will speak of it as^being 
^ greyly blessed ’ ; another can only claim that ^ open-air 
services held by the mission bands are not played oiit^ 
though they have been brought into contempt by 
being considered too much as ground for the novice 
to try his hand upoiij and having nothing to recom- 
mend them except fervour, the preaching being hopeless 
drivel and the singing of the poorest ; ' while a third, 
taking the point of view which I am wishful to 
emphasize, says simply that ^ open-air services are 
valued mostly for those who conduct them/ 

The extent of the religious influence of Wesleyanlsm 
in London is more difficult to estimate than that of 
either Baptists or Congregationalists, because it is so 
much more varied in character. It can boast a great 
growth, which in the last thirty years has given London 
the lead over the North Country towns; and the vitality 
of the body is shown, not only in the institution of 
the great missioiis to re-occupy ground that had been 
lost, for which sake ^ the circuits have been plundered,’' 
but ill the energy of the ‘Wesleyan Church Building 
Society,’ which has been bold in action and forward 
to open up new districts. In the policy adopted, 
architecture and prominence of position are greatly 
studied. There was a time when the feeling rather 
was to hide away their churches, but there has been 
a return to the ‘ aggressive spirit of their founders,’ 
conspicuously illustrated by the recent purchase of 
a site in Westminster for their London centre. 
Money is always forthcoming. ‘Wesleyans give 
liberally, being taught to pay,’ signal proof of which 
has been givemby the raising of the Twentieth Century 
Million Guineas Fund. 

But with all this energy, activity, enthusiasm, and 
"zeal, there is something hollow, unsatisfactory, and 
unreal about Wesleyanism as a religious influence 
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which I find it difficult to put into words. I have 
said diat the hard work and self-confidence of Con- 
gregatioiialists led to self-sufficiency^ and the deep 
religious convictions of the Baptists to an obtrusive- 
ness of piety which favoured cant; so the enthusiasm 
and overwrought emotions of the Wesleyans produce 
a false atmosphere of exaggerated language. Reports 
are set in a high key in order to get money. One 
who speaks very frankly says: ^We have to be 
very careful in accepting reports made by ladies^ wdio 
allov/ their feelings to run away with thenij and we 
try to eliminate the untruthful, but we do not tell the 
whole truth.’ This economy of truth is practised by 
others also, and exaggeration in order to obtain money 
is carried far further by some of the undenominationrd 
missions; but in self-deception the Wesleyans have 
no equals, and this it is that seems to me to undermine 
the value of much of their work, whether among their 
own people or among the poor, l^et the scope of 
that work is great, and for perfection of organization 
it Is unrivalled. Their religious system fails a little 
with the congregations in which respectability reaches 
the verge of fashion, and again at the lower end of 
the scale amongst the working classes and the poor; 
but wfith the whole range of its middle-class supporters 
it is powerfully efficient. 

The churches are recruited from their own young 
people. Each class-leader looks after his own mem- 
bers, and expected to inform the minister of 
any in his class who are sick, or of any that wallas 
disorderly and will not be reproved.” The members 
are publicly pledged to live a Christian life, read the 
Scriptures daily, maintain the practice of "private prayer, 
attend class and devotional meetings regularly, and 
take an active part In the work of the church if so. 
desired.” ‘^Wesleyans are trained talkers,’ and the locaf 
preachers (who are not paid) preach as appointed. 
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They meet quarterly and must pass an examination, 
which includes questions as to conduct; while® siicli 
an inquiry as ^ do you know anything against the 
morals or doctrine of so and so ?' will be asked at 
the local preachers" meetings. The ministers are 
examined similarly every year by the Conference, and 
^require to be very careful how they walk/ in, for 
instance, affairs of the heart. 

It is wonderful that the pressure of such a system 
can he borne, and it could not be without the exaltation 
of spirit, to the bad side of which I have referred, 
but which has its divine side also, as witness one of 
their minister’s own account of‘ his career. He was 
not brought up a Wesleyan, his mother had been 
a Churchwoman and his father a Congregationalist. 
He came on evil days; had walked the streets of 
London with half-a-crown in his pocket, and been 
^ caught in the stream and in the grip of the Devil, 
and only saved J3y the wonderful power of God.’ 
To Wesleyans such experiences of the soul poiiit 
the way of salvation, and are the true and only path 
of religion. Accordingly, they feel that, Ln place of 
the scholar, who is invisible six days of the week and 
incomprehensible the seventh, what Londoners need 
is red-hot simple preaching." But signs are not 
wanting that in their mission work they, like the 
Salvation Army, are being som.ewhat sobered. They 
have to learn that there is no universal solvent in 
the spiritual, any more than in the physical world, 
and it may be that they will be turned back to study 
more carefully the nature and limitations of the strange 
spiritual manifestations which they have been too 
ready to accept as Indicating in a very special degree 
the divine presence. 

Thus while the religious influence of the Coiinre- 

gationalists turns largely on social and educational 
methods, and finds ii:^ full and healthy occupation the 
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balance wheel of life ; and while the Baptists^ filled 
withr conviction of sin^ cling to the anchorage of faith ; 
the Vvcsleyans trust to the heightening of emotion 
to lift them out of sin amd raise their hearts to God, 
Yet I am very conscious that such sharp lines of 
distinction cannot rightly be drawn without qualifica- 
tion. The picture I have given lacks light and shade. 
The characteristics of each are as has been stated^ but 
these sects merge into each other through the variety of 
the individuals of which they are composed ; men become 
and remain this or that in religion from many other 
reasons besides those which are based on conviction 
or to be explained by character ; and^ even among 
those wfiio have undertaken the ministry (as with the 
clergy of the Church of England^ though hardly to the 
same extent) there is to be found a wide range of 
disposition ; so that they include men who look at 
life in its relation to the seen and to the unseen from 
many points of viewj hold their opinions with a very 
varying grasp^ and may give to the same doctrines 
a" quite different emphasis. 
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§ 4 

PRIMITIVE AND OTHER METHODISTS 

The chapels of the Primitive Methodists In London 
are usually quite smallj but they are numerous^ and 
widely distributed. Their members are very earnest 
Christians^ and strongly attached. There is some 
interchange between them and the Salvation Army^ 
but otherwise they rarely wander from their own 
religfous body. Like the Wesleyans^ they work on 
a circuit system^ and being poor^ have many more 
chapels than ministers. ^ Local preachers ’ fill the gap^ 
but the work of the ministers is hard, especially as 
regards visiting the members, v/ho may be scattered 
far apart. They tell us that their churches are recruited 
in three ways (not indeed peculiar to this body) : 
(i) by transfers, mostly from the country — these, it 
is added, are generally ^all right’; (2) by converts — 
brought out from ^the people living near ; and (3) by 
those trained in the Sunday school and coming into 
communion through the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavour, these last giving the best 
workers. 

Every chapel has its Sunday school, and the number 
of children coming under the influence of the denomi- 
nation in this way is remarkable. The parents are 
rarely members, but there is no material difference In 
class, and no class feeling at all. There is no social 
gulf to bridge. ‘ The Primitive Methodists reach the 
working people ; that is their glory,’ says an onlooker. 
^The Primitive Methodists are the only ones amongst 
us who touch the poor at all,’ is the (perhaps hasty) 
verdict of a Conglegatlonalist minister, but not very far 
from the truth ; and other witnesses might be quoted 
to^ the same effect. It is probably the simplicity and 
directness of their beliefs and the democratic basis of 
‘management which attract There is nothing sensa- 
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tional ill their methods or Irrr^cslr^ abouL' the work 
they do. Apart from toe Sjro.of schools, it is 
practically confined to the satisticcio-i of the religious 
needs of small groups of simple-minded people who 
were born Methodists ; but some kindred souls can 
alvv^ays be found to make good the loss the body 
suffers by lapse. 

The schools are remarkable not only for practical 
uniformity of class between teachers and children^ 
but from the fact that the teachers, or a large"" pro- 
portion of them, are adults, and that therefore their work 
is not to be regarded mainly in the light of training 
for the Christian Endeavour of young people, as with 
the other religious bodies is so often the case. 

Beyond the satisfaction of the spiritual instincts of 
not a few and the exercise of a wholesome influence 
on the children, it is impossible to doubt that the 
sober and kindly lives of these good men and women 
must as always have some effectron those of their 
neighbours wherever they may live. As population 
moves, one chapel may be deserted and have to be 
closed, but elsewhere a new one is built, and so the 
work goes on. 

But in some cases more has been attempted. Here 
and there, following in the footsteps of the Wesleyans, 
they ^ have launched into the deep and let down their 
nets,’ with no different results. There is a connection 
both in this instance and in that of the Wesleyans 
between these wider efforts and the worldly prosperity 
of members of these religious bodies. The Wesleyans 
have perhaps never been without wealthy supporters, 
but their surplus means have increased very much of 
late years. As they would put it, ^ the Lord has 
prospered them v/onderfully." For the Primitives it 
is a new experience to have really wealthy memberi; ; 
or if any became rich, they probably became worldly at 
the same time, and were apt to jq^n some other religious* 
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body* Somedmes it is so still. But a higher Jdeal has 
been reached^ and among the Primidves iiowj as^has 
always been the case with the Society of Fnends^ an 
advance’ in worldly position may come without bringing 
with it any desire to leave the community. The men 
to v/hom this applies are greatly honoured, and are ready 
to do much for the cause. Their purses are ever open, 
and a mistaken estimate of what money can do results 
in the making of attempts w^hich, if the money were 
not available, would never have been thought of. Only 
gradually do such efforts find their level among others, 
and only slowly do those responsible for them learn the 
limitations to which all are subject: 

The United Methodist Free Church seems to lie 
midway between Primitives and Wesleyans. It is an 
honest, earnest body of lov/er middle-class people with 
a number of churches, one or two of which exercise 
considerable force. Like the others, this body adopts 
the circuit system, and on some of the circuits the 
ministers are greatly pressed, says one of these hard- 
wmrked men, with ^ so many chapels to manage ^ and 
^ sermons to prepare for an exacting audience apt to 
be censorious.’ There are also a few churches belonging 
to the Methodist New Connexion, but these seem to 
have little vitality. 

The Bible Christians are another offshoot of the 
Methodists, They are for the most part countrymen, 
and clannish, and have several strong congregations 
filled with the conviction that ^ they have got the 
message the world wants/ Their pastors are ^ content 
vdtli a bare living.’ 

There are several Welsh Methodist churches in 
London carrying on very active work among their 
own people who are by nature very religious and 
marvellously musical. The numbers of Welsh in 
London are great. As master-men, they are chiefly 
'mllkseilcrs and drapers^ and in addition to employees in 
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these traces (male and female), there are many Welsh 
girh in domestic service. Their chapel plays a great 
part in the lives of these people, especially as connected 
with their native tongue. English is the language 
of business and the shop, and, by necessity, of every- 
day existence, for there is no Welsh quarter in 
London, and there is, comparatively speaking, little 
of W^elsh family life ; but Welsh is the language of 
their emotions, and the chapel and the meetings at 
and in connection with the chapel are almost the* sole 
field for its exercise. 
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§ 5 

PRESBYTERIANS, UNITARIANS, SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
AND OTHERS 

None of the religious bodies included In this section 
make any claim to popularity. Their views are some- 
times fancifulj but always thoughtful^ and (with the 
exception of the Brethren^ who are mentioned last) 
their principal interest to us will be found in the ways 
in v/hich they themselves attack social problems and 
the light in which they regard the parallel action of 
others. 

Among them the Presbyterians are by far the most 
important. They consist of the Presbyterian Church 
of England and the Scotch PresbyterianSj or Church of 
Scotland. Their congregations are intelligent in a high 
degree and their ministers are men of culture and even 
great attainments. In both respects the level is 
certainly above that of most of the other Nonconformist 
Churches, and, I should say, above the average of the 
Church of England, They do not call themselves 
Nonconformists, and resent the name of Dissenters, and 
I have no wish to call them either, but it is their 
independent position that gives the great weight which 
I attach to their opinions. 

The story of their own affairs is easily told. The 
churches are handsome stone structures, almost invari- 
ably of Gothic architecture, well finished within and 
without, and are kept in perfect order. Like the Estab- 
lished Churches, they are usually named after some 
saint. In some cases there are buildings for a Sunday 
school or for mission premises, but by no means 
always. The ehurch is not regarded as a local 
institution ; the congregations come from far and wide, 
and there is little call for the concentration of effort on 
tlfe district in which they happen to meet for public 
worship. Should any of them feel impelled towards 
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collective missionary enterprise some other neighbour- 
hood would probably be selected in which to try to 
^ do their duty by the poor/ 

The congregations are maintained by the personality 
of the ministerj and are subject to many lapses; but 
there is a constant supply of fresh material in the 
Scotch who come to London. They also obtain some 
Anglicans who are dissatisfied with Ritualism but who 
prefer the liturgy of the Presbyterians to the Congre- 
gationalist form of service ; and finally they attract 
thoughtful people, those who Memand an educated 
ministry/ The proportion of men, and especially of 
young men, in these. congregations is unusually large, 
and they are such as will not put up v/ith mere 
emotional appeals. For them arguments must be 
clearly stated to be acceptable. Thus the standard of 
preaching has to be high. To meet this requirement 
their ministers, who are regularly ordained, have the 
most thorough theological and philosophical training, 
and it comes about that ^ while the Wesleyans draw the 
pious merchant and the Baptists those of lower middle 
and working class, the Presbyterians and to some extent 
the Congregatlonalists attract the most intelligent 
section of the middle class.’ 

Beyond such purely religious work little is attempted. 
There may be a literary society, but the ordinary social 
agencies are scarcely needed. Home life supplies 
everything wanted, except as regards ^ young men from 
the country,’ who are often received by the minister in 
the church or at the ^ manse ’ after evening service on 
Sunday, that he may become acquainted with them and 
they with each other. 

The cases in which these congregptioiis have built 
a mission and undertaken social and religious work 
among the poor throw no new light on these 
subjects. They succeed In about the same degree 
and fail at the same points and in the same v^ays that. 
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others £iiL It is rather as intelligent onlookers that 
tbeir evidence is of value to us. In so far as thejr are 
thems'elvxs a religious influence in London it is as an 
invigorating breeze from the North. 

Unitarians, on the other hand, though impaired as 
religious critics by a certain narrowness of spiritual 
sympathy, are quite invaluable as leaders in social work. 
In the institution of ^Domestic Missions' they were 
pioneers. Their work in this field dates from an even 
earlier period than the foundation of the Ragged School 
Union, and of that the scope was at first much more 
Lmited. It was not possible for the Unitarians to kindle 
the burning enthusiasm which Lord Shaftesbury and 
those who have succeeded him, have roused amongst 
their agents, and also in the public mind, over the 
carrying of the Gospel to the poor while attempting to 
amend the conditions of their lives. The action of the 
Unitarians was limited on every side: in the securing 
of suitable workers, as well as in obtaining sufficient 
money, and most of all by the discovery, early made, 
that every step taken to make matters better, involved 
some danger of making them worse. It will, perhaps, 
be said that they lacked the ^ one thing needful ' — that 
which Mary had and Martha had not : on this Gospel 
theory great experiments have been made and are yet 
being made, but there are none of those engaged in such 
attempts that might not wdth advantage study the 
v/ork done and the experience gained by the Unitarian 
organizations. 

As a religious body the Unitarians are small in 
numbers, and their numbers are still dwindling. By 

the orthodox their teaching is regarded, somewhat 
arbitrarily, as a negation, and we hear it said that ‘ you 
cannot win on a negation but, however regarded, it 
does seem as though the Unitarian view of the spiritual 
world in its relation to man awoke little response in the 
VII 10 
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human soul, comparing in this respect unfavourabiy 
with- even the most extravagant assertions of any 
African medicine man. Although, liotvevcr,* their 
direct corporate influence on religious thought grov/s 
less rather than greater, their doctrines may be detected 
working afresh elsewhere, especially among the advanced 
sections of the Congregationaiists, and they probably 
hold a permanent place in religious development. 

The Society of Friends is also a decreasing body, 
besides bein? less noticeable in the world than when 

O 

their peculiarities of dress and speech were more strictly 
practised. In other -ways, as well as dress, they have 
moved with the times, and in one case we find ‘ an old- 
fashioned Quaker meeting transformed into a militant 
Gospel mission.’ Their great contribution to the 
religious life of the people has been the ‘ adult school,’ 
which is in fact not a school at all, but a social and 
religious organization of the most democratic type. 
But no proselytizing is Involved, ’’this being foreign 
altogether to the habits of this sect. The Friends are 
content ‘ merely to welcome ’ such as join them. In 
this and in many other ways they set a wise example, 
and regarding one report from them my notes contain 
the remark that it is ‘ the simplest, truest and least 
embellished account we have had of the work of any 
denomination.’ 

And lastly, there are the ‘ Brethren ’ of both Open 
and Close orders, whose little places of worship are 
scattered throughout London and concentrated in the 
South-East. They may be known by the inscription 
to be found outside their bulldings'which marks the 
purpose : ‘ If the Lord will, the Gospel of the Grace 
of God is preached here every Lord’s Day.’ With the 
Close order, or Strict Brethren, no strangers whatever 
are admitted to the breaking of bread on Sunday 
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morning* The Open Brethren admit ^accredited 
Christians to this ordinance and encourage outaders 
to attend the preaching of the Gospel on Sunday 
evening. 

In these bodies there are, properly speaking, no 
leaders, but in practice it alv/ays happens that two or 
three come to the front and lead the service; often 
there is one on whom everything depends. It is 
difficult to judge the influence of this peculiar sect 
iipoii its own people, but it is undoubtedly strong. 
The number of adherents is not large, but shows no 
signs of decrease. There is no lack of vigour. 
Divisions in the body may have weakened its influence 
on the world outside, but such are the never-failing 
signs of vitality in all our religious sects, and it is 
mainly as evidence of the constant up-springing forces 
of primitive Christianity that the Brethren are of 
interest here, and there are various other small Christian 
sects of similar character. 

Finally, it is unnecessary to do more than mention 
the Catholic Apostolic Church or that of the Sweden- 
borgians, so little do they affect the present day. Their 
influence runs in deep spiritual channels out of sight, 
and awaits in vain any fresh bursting of the waters 
which originally carved these channels out. Nor need 
I here describe the work of the Positivists, whose 
universal philosophic Church of the future, too soon 
rent in twain, has looked in vain for any such outburst ; 
nor that of the Agapenionites, whose minister is the 
latest of those who have in every age declared them- 
selves to be the very Christ that is to come. And to 
the judgment of the future I must leave the high 
endeavour of the Ethical Churches as well as the 
®New thought’ of the Christian scientists. The former, 
while seeking to express the best moral teaching of 
ev^ery age, still fails to touch the imagination, while 
the strange realism of the latter, so far from making 
VII 10 
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niarcrial things spiritual, succeeds only in giving to 
spirRual things a materialistic flavour. 

I have not thought it necessary to deal here with 

Judaism as a religious iiiflaence in Lciidoii, since, 
except as setting an admirable example, especially as 
reo-ards its vinie character and close connection with 

o 

family life, the Jewish religion concerns their own 
people only. We may seek to proselytize them, but 
in religion, as well as in race, they remain apart. Their 
lives and habits have been spoken of in their'^due 
place in preceding volumes, and their interesting 
religious customs were specially described in connec- 
tion with East London. 


§ 6 

JOINT ACTION 

. The re-union of Christendom, the great dream of 
many Anglicans, finds a less ambitious echo in the 
‘Free Church’ movement, which, while regarding com- 
plete union between certain bodies as possible, aims at 
combination for specific objects among ‘orthodox’ 
Nonconformists generally. But so strong are the 
forces acting in the direction of separation that in the 
country at large these aims are being realized hardly 
at ali, the various denominations maintaining their 
separate organizations unaffected and unimpaired ; and 
even in London, where the reality of a common cause 
is emphasized by many circumstances, and is thus more 
readily recognised, the impulse barely makes itself felt. 

Not only do title-deeds, corporate funds, and all 
the executive machinery of the existing central organi- 
zations block the way, and fortify all the obstacles 
which are rooted in tradition ; but the underlying 
differences of religious standpoint show no signs of 
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melting away* They are even given a sharper edge 
for those who care, by the weakness of those" who 
do not ; and fresh diflerences, if not new divisions, 
constantly occur* 

The ideal of absolute union is probably unattainable, 
and its pursuit a mistaken policy. The sectional loyalty 
which leads to or results from separation, is a source 
of strength as well as a proof of zeal, and rivalry may 
take the wholesome form of emulation. Nor is 
sectional feeling, at any rate among the orlliodox 
Nonconformists, incompatible with a degree of sym- 
pathy, which may become a very real force. There is 
no such barrier between Free Chlirch and Free Church 
as there is between these, as a group, and the more 
extreme developments of Anglican Churchmanship or 
Roman Catholicism. 

Manifestations of this sympathy in London are 
found ill a common platform on occasions ; as when 
a new minister welcomed into a district, or for 
united prayer at some national crisis, or in connection 
with missionary enterprise, or it may be at meetings 
for the promotion of the claims of education, or to 
arouse public feeling on questions of temperance or 
morality. In such cases united action is not uncommon. 

To give permanent form to joint efibrt is more 
difficult ; but the attempt has been made by the estab- 
lishment ot local Free Church Councils affiliated to 
a central body. These have often very little vitality 
(though varying greatly in this respect), but their 
formation is a sign of mutual good will and of latent 
powers of associated action that might at any time 
assume importance. The primary object, the first 
task undertaken, was, unfortunately, one in which 
disappointment was certain, and it has been Incurred. 
Xhe plan adopted was that of dividing the district 
covered by the various Councils Into areas, which 
were then allotted to some particular church, as its 
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^parish/ The duty of the church in charge of this 
area hvas to visit everyone and to urge on all non- 
church-goers the duty of attending some pbcc of 
religious worship. The visitation was thus to be 
carried outj not in the interests of any particular 
denomination^ but in that of all the combined chapels. 
With church-goerSj of v/hatever dcnominatioiij they 
did not propose to interferCj but non-church-goers 
werCj if possibicj to be brought into some Evangehcal 
Nonconformist chapel. Next to these the claims of 
the Evangelical Church of England would certainly be 
advocated, but the range of sympathy vroiild stop short 
of High Church or of Roman Catholicism in the one 
direction or of Unitarianism in the other. 

For once — for the making of a relioious census 
Inquiry from house to house — the system would serve 
satisfactorily, provided that this would justify the 
effort ; but for the maintenance of any persistent 
religious influence the plan has proved quite valueless. 
Indeed, the only systematic work successfully under- 
taken has been that devoted to the visitation of 
v/orkhouses, a task that has been shared by an old- 
established undenominational organization entitled the 
Christian Community, which has its headquarters in 
Bethnal Green. It is in the organization of special joint 
undertakings, rather than in the persi^-tent carrying 
out of steady work, that these Free Church Councils 
have made themselves most felt, as, for example, in 
connection with local action in favour of temperance or 
against immoral practices (already mentioned), or 
recently, in the organization of a simultaneous Free 
Church mission to spread Evangelical truth. If it 
cannot be said that any great effect has been produced, 
eidier in checking drunkenness, or enforcing purity of 
life, or converting the masses, it is still much that 
combined efforts should have been made by so many 
different religious forces under one flag. 
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§ 7 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED 

The Nonconformist Churches^ whatever features of 
exaltation^ exclasivenessj or success one or another 
section may more particularly menifcstj arCj like the 
clergy of the Church of Englandj often much concerned 
at the extent of the failure which meets the efforts 
of themselves and of others to reach the great mass 
of the people^ and a few opinions bearing upon this 
pointj but culled from various denominations^ may be 
quoted. 

By some ministers what appears to them to be the 
main feature of the situation is stated in the simplest 
and most general terms^ as by two Congregatlonalists, 
one of whom is found making the frank admission that 
^ the road to the religious feeling of the people has not 
yet been found ; ’ the other expressing the same 
opinion by the remark : ^ Wc are making no impres- 
sion on outside indificrence.’ A Baptist^ perhaps 
trying to get beneath the fact that he deploreSj and to 
explain it, says that ^ the people are very suspicious of 
religious approach,’ while another member of the saine 
denomination asserts roundly that ^ none realize the 
pressing need of religious observance.’ 

In some cases the explanation of failure is deliber- 
ately attempted. Specific causes of fruitless effort are 
mentioned, and in this connection the deterrent 
influence of the London environment is, doubtless, 
uppermost in the minds of many, as in the case of 
a Wesleyan who finds that ^ the seeded London popu- 
lation is of all the most difficult to move.’ chapel 
work it is the young countryman who comes most to 
the front.’ What is regarded as the temper of the 
times, rather than the tone of any particular place, 
seems to some to afford the most fundamental explana- 
tion of the prevailing^ indiiTcrentism, as, for instance, to 
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a Congregationalist who thinks that the working classes 
have -become more difficult to deal with owing to 
socialistic and free-thought propaganda* Althoagh^ 
howeverj it is v/idcly and deeply regretted that such 
large masses of the people attend no place of worship^ 
and that many might even be ashamed of themselves if 
they did so^ it is often admitted that those who thus 
hold aloof may be most excellent respectable^ sober, 
and industrious people. 

Some ministers look to the past, rather than to the 
present, for the chief explanation of the situation 
to-day, as in the case of another Congregationalist by 
whom the churches ar«e believed to be suffering from 
their former anti-democratic spirit : ^ Working men 

arc prejudiced,’ he says, ^ thinking of the churches as 
they were, not as they are,’ an opinion which, in as far 
as it is true, may point to the explanation of the 
^ suspicious ’ attitude complained of by the Baptist just 
quoted. A Wesleyan who, with characteristic boldness, 
^ does not, except as regards the very lowest, believe in 
the failure to reach the working classes,’ avers that the 
working man has been driven away by the manner in 
which Christianity has been presented. ^ He is net 
anti-Christian or anti-religious, but anti-humbug. He 
appreciates goodness, but abominates cant.’ There has 
been, continues this outspoken witness, ^ too much of 

Come to Jesus,” and maudlin hymns.’ And then he 
reaches the same conclusion as many others. ^ It is 
necessary for churches to take a broader and more 
social view of responsibility, and to have more 
sympathy with material and social wants.’ The 
Christianity of Christ, he points out, was largely 
concerned with human wants, thirty-fcur miracles out 
of thirty-nine having been connected with them. 

With ^ regard also to those who attach themselves^ 
to religious organizations, many interesting remarks^ 
are made* One Congregationalist speaks of the 
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^ dreadful self-complacency of middle-class people ; ' 
and a Baptist says they fall so easily into cant-^ that 
wheii'he visits he drops religion. Another Congrega- 
tionalist tells us with regard to ^ the full — too full — 
report of their work/ that they like to ^ see themselves 
in print ; ’ and we hear from a third that the monthly 
^ question service ’ is the most popular. This service 
(which is a common device to excite interest and 
secure popularity, and which has been referred to in 
the preceding volumes) consists in the answering by 
the minister of any question submitted to him for 
that purpose, in writing, during the previous week. 
Some of these may be honest • questions demanding 
and receiving elucidation ; but too often they are put 
only to show the cleverness of the inquirer, and the 
response becomes simply an exercise in adroitness, 

A third Congregationalist, speaking of great united 
missions,’ and such work generally, admitted that they 
are frequented, as a rule, entirely by church-gccrs, and 
added that those who go into the inquiry room’ are 
found to be almost exclusively young people from 
neighbouring churches, who in this way take the final 
step of ^ definitely coming out.’ A Bible Christian 
minister says plainly that such missions do more harm 
than good. ^ They do not reach the class aimed at, 
and are, for the religious, a spiritual debauch.’ And 
a Presbyterian, speaking of sensational methods 
generally, remarks : ^ There is a spiritual as well as 
spirituous dram drinking,’ and then varies the 
metaphor by saying ^you can raise the thermometer 
by putting your finger on the bulb.’ 

The extent to which all the Churches draw on the 
same limited sources is shown by such remarks as 
® Methodism flourishes best where there are Hi^h 

O 

Churches ; ’ or (from the opposite point of view), 
^ The Evangelical character of the surrounding 
Churches of the Establishment, weakens Noiicoii- 
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formily;’ but is shown more definitely by a common 
expenence, mentioned by a Congregationalist who 
had himself tried a ‘ P. S. A.’ service very successfully 
but had abandoned it on finding that all who attended 
it came from other churches ; or again as in a district 
which the Wesleyans had attacked with much vigour, 
where the vicar of one of the parishes complained that 
they had ‘ taken a good many from him of the fringe 
that sit loosely.’ ‘In London the best mm v/ins, 
irrespective of dogma,’ sums up the situation, and 
comes from a Wesleyan %vho has reason to be fairly 
well satisfied with his ov/n success. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS (NONCONFORMISTS) 

(Selected from Printed Matter) 

§ 1 

CONGREGATIONALISTS 

1. THE CHURCH AND THE PASTORATE 

(a) The following Is a fair specimen of the Constitution 
of a Congregationallst Church : — 

This Chuicli is Congregational and Independent, recog- 
nising no superior ecclesiastical authority on earth, 
and acknowledging allegiance to Christ as the only Head 
and Lord. On this veiy ground it rejoices in the bonds 
of a true unity and spiritual fellowship with all who love 
the Saviour. It elects its own office-bearers, determines 
its own mode of worship and action, and regards the 
Word of God as the only statute book of the Christian 
Kingdom. 

Membership , — The Church welcomes to its Fellowship 
all true disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. Persons are 
admitted to Communion on credible profession of repent- 
ance towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ” 
as testified to the Church, after interviews with them by 
the pastor; and by letter of transference from other 
Christian Chuiches . — {From a Chapel Manual,) 

(h) The succeeding extract states the position taken up 
hy these churches in a more argumentative manner^ but 
to the same effect : — 

The Church of Ciirist is the vliole multitude of the 
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redeemed^ whether in heaven or on earth. The Church 
on eajth includes e\eryone who is a believer in Jesus 
Christ, and who is thus united to Him as the k\ing 
Head. Any conipan}^ of believers striving faiihfuiiy to 
fulfil the law of Christ, associating for muLiial help and 
for the observance of the ordinances of the Gospel, is 
a “ Church. ’’ Congregational or Independent Churches 
maintain the principle of self-government and deny to 
the secular pow'er the right to impose a creed or to make 
laws for the Church of Christ. Everyone who voluntarily 
becomes connected with the Church, and who thus openly 
avows belief in Jesus Christ, should do so with intelli- 
gence and deep sincerity. There must be earnest 
determination to live according to the will of Christ, 
accompanied by the humble hope that He has led the 
soul from darkness to light 

And leads up to the statement that — 

All persons are eligible for Church membership who 
give evidence of their conversion to God 

Concluding with the following practical appeal : — 

It is earnestly hoped that all persons who become 
members of the Church will feel it incumbent upon them 
to 'engage in some Christian work; but should they be 
precluded from active service it is hoped they will con- 
tribute to the funds of the various societies connected 
with the Church as the Lord has prospered them. — 
{From a Chapel ManuaL) 

(r) These extracts sufficiently indicate the principles 
and practices of the Congregationallst Churches. It is 
very usual for these and many other Nonconformist 
Churches to choose a motto for each year. The 
following are quoted from the same Chapel ManuaL 
All are texts from scripture : — 

Church Mottoes. 

1886 I must work the works of Him that sent Me while 
it IS day : the night cometh.” 

18S7 I will go 111 the strength of the Lord Godd' 
iSSS the name of our God we will set up ouf-^ 

banners.*’ 

18S9 The Lord of Hosts is with usd® 
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iSc}0 I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help/’ 

1S91 , For Christ’s sake.” 

1892 . Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal 

life.” 

1893 I am ready.” 

1894 Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding 

ill the work of the Lord.” 

1895 Behold, God Himself is with us for our Captain.” 

1896 The Eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 

are the everlasting arms.” 

189V The Lord shall guide thee continually.” 

1898 God is able.” 

1899 The Lord is thy confidence.” 

1900 If God be for us, who can be against us ? ” 

Children’s Motto Texts, 

1896 For God commanded, saying, Honour tliy father 

and mother.” 

1897 Shew piety at home.” 

1898 Serve God . , , with a willing mind.” 

1899 Please God.” 

1900 Ever follow that which is good.” 

(d) The uses to which these mottoes may be put are 
exemplified in the following example of a Pastoral 
Letter : — 

My Dear Friends, — ** If God be for us, who can be 
against us ? ” This is the greeting with w^hich we would 
inspirit each other for 1900. We have to live with this 
realization in our lives, God wdth us.” During the past 
year some of our members have gone to be with God. 
Death onl}^ changes our life in this respect, it transposes 
these three words. Here we say ‘‘ God with us ; ” there 
W’'e shall rejoice in We wdth God.” 

The past year has not been without its encourage- 
ments. The first flush of success may have died away, 
only to reveal tiie more abiding nature of our work for 
Christ. Let us remember that our only real increase 
can be through the growth of spiritual life in our midst, 
®and every member of the Church ought to contribute to 
this, God for us” means that we must show ourselves 
woithy of His companionship. As a Church, living ; as 
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r : as irulisi Iiuih, righteous; as servants of 

i hn-t, lo^u'e obo^licnt; os ClirirUans, Chnst-like. 
L t fi^ cl* L^..p in iiiiinb not oah the dcman*l3 wc.make 
i:p-‘r (] bill aUo Ilia claims lie has up ra iis^ and 
m iaiibUibiess of s{''rit Jo o^ir uLinost to meet them. 

I v.oubi lo\ingly a^k you to realise all tliroiiyli the year 
the strcnytli of oar Motto : — If God be for uSj who can 
be apaiinst us ? 

And to the children I would say : — Ever follow that 
which 13 good.’’ 

I wish for you ail a bii^ht and prosperous, happy New 
Year, 

Your sincere friend and Pastor, 

— (J7i om a Report.) ^ ^ ^ 

(e) The following letter from the deacons of a chapel^ 
the pastorate being vacant, and the statement as to 
Church membership, are notable as indicating the 
strength of discipline in these churches : — 

To the Members of the Church and Congregation. 

Dear Friekds, — It is our duty once again to address 
you in the absence of a pastor, and we do so with the 
consciousness that the Church has been much blessed 
during the year 1899. 

The past year has been fraught with grave anxiety and 
serious responsibility, and we desire very gratefully to 
acknowledge the kindly sympathy and ready co-operation 
which has been manifested by all members of the Church 
and congregation. 

Public w^orship has been maintained with heartiness 
and in a devout and reverent spirit. It has been very 
gratifying to see the large congregations that have filled 
the chapel Sunday by Sunday, and this has been specially 
encouraging on the occasions when the name of the 
preacher for the day could not be expected to be widely 
known. 

We desire to call the attention of the^ members of the 
Church and congregation to the fact that the attendance 
at the weekly prayer meetings has for some time been 
very small, and to press upon them very earnestly how,-, 
important it is to the spiritual welfare of the Church that 
these meetings should not be neglected* 
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We rejoice that the renovation fund, concerning Vvhicli 
we had some anxiety at the beginning of the year^ has, 
by assistance from the pew subscription fund, been made 
ample, for its purposes, and that consequently we need 
make no further appeal under this head. 

We also think it a matter for congratulation that there 
has been so ready a response on the part of the Church 
and congregation to the Twentieth Century Fund of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. As the 
contributions to this fund extend until August, 1901, 
it is not too late for any who have not contributed 
hitherto to add their names to the list and, if possible, 
to the Historic Roll. We should like to think that every 
member of the Church and congregation had some part 
in raising this fund. 

Six members have passed away during the year, and 
v.e can think of them as having entered into ^Uhe rest 
that remaineth for the people of God.'’ 

All departments of the Church work seem to be living 
and active, and the intcicst displayed by the large 
proportion of young people among us fills us with hope 
for the future of the Church. 

We remain, 

Dear Friends, 

Yours in the service of our one Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ, 

January^ igoo. 


(/) Church Membership Regulations. 

The reduction in membership is much larger than usual, o^\ing to 
removals, irregularities of attendance, and other causes, but the prospect 
of the election of a new pastor has necessitated a rigid scrutiny and 
revision of the Church Roll. The lesult of this revision is shown below : — 
Names on Church Roll, December, 1898 ... ... . . 541 

Admissions to the Church during 1899 — 

By Profession ... 18 

By Transfer ... 4 

— 22 


Losses during iSgg — 

Bv Death 

By Transfer 
Membei&hip lapsed 


5^3 


5 

19 

45 

- 69 


Total Membership, December, 1899 494 
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Clinrch members are supplied with Communion Imkets, to be pbced in 
the box when the collection is made at the Lord’s table By means 
of the^ tickets a register is kept of members’ attendances. Should 
Ine ticket have been lost or mislaid, members are requested LmJly 
to suDstitute their card, or a slip of paper with the name written 
thereon 

The deacons will take it as a great kindness if members of the 
Church and congregation will inform them when there is illness in 
their homes 

Members of the Church leaving the neighbourhood ai*e urged to mak'C 
e'lrly application for a letter of transfer to a sister Church, m order 
that their membership may not lapse 

At a Church meeting on November 13th, 1876, the following Resolution 
was adopted witii refeience to absence from the Lord’s table — “That, 
in case of the piolonged absence of eny member fiom the Lord’s table, 
without assigned cause, one of the officers or the church shall kihJlv 
remind the member of the importance of regularity in the observance of 
the Ordinance of Christ , and, should ab^uice without cause continue 
for SIX months after such reminder, such member shall be considered 
as withdrawing from the fellowsh’p of the Church ” 

Church meetings for the admission of members are usually held on 
tl e Thursday before the fiist Sunday m the month 

Special Chuich meetings for business are held according to announce- 
ment 

- — [From a Year Booh) 

{g) The importance attached to the pastorate and its 
^ call ’ are reflected in the follov/ing address : — 

The year 189- was an eventful one to you and 
to me. You — guided and prompted, as you believed, 
by Divine influence — invited me to become 5^0111* pastor. 
It was an important step for you to take. A solemn 
responsibility. No finite mind could tell with any 
certainty what would be the result — to yourselves, to 
3^our families, to the neighbourhood, to the cause of 
God — if I accepted the position. It was important to 
me. Should I be doing rightly or otherwise? To accept 
your call I must resign the sphere in which I was 
labouring ; I must break many tender ties, cause sorrow 
to loving hearts, leave dear children and children's 
children behind. And then the undertaking was not 
a light one : your numbers were greatly diminished, and 
there was much uphill work to do. 

I accepted your call. I came. You gave me a warm 
reception and a hearty welcome. And — without boasting 
but with humble and^ adoring gratitude to God, and 
thanks to you for loving, sympathetic appreciation 6 i 
my ministry and hearty co-operation — I think we may- 
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say the resultSj so far, confirm the conviction that it 
was God’s good pleasure that I should undertake the 
responsible and arduous, yet loved, work of the 
pastorate of this Church. 

The greatly increased congregation; the goodly num- 
ber of additions to the Church ; the frequent testimonies 
from one and another that God gives my preaching 
acceptance and makes it helpful, and the general spirit 
of love, joy and peace that prevails — these things surely 
warrant us in saying “God hath done” and is doing 
“gr^at things for us, whereof we are glad.” 

(A) Or to take another instance^ quoted from a chapel 
mr/ 2 :azine : — 

o ^ « 

The event of the month will be, I presume, the 

anniversa/y of the pastorate It is hard to realize 

that I have already been here a year. In that time 
how much has God wrought? I have not known a 
happier year m all my ministry. Nor have I ever faced 
my work with greater confidence and hope in the power 
of the Gospel of Christ. The love and loyalty of the 
people makes work -easy, so that the dawn of the futuie 
is bright with glorious possibilities. 

(/) The personal note is also sounded uuflinchinglyj 
though with less egotism, in the following notes on 
pastoral visitation, taken from a Year Book : — 

The pastor endeavours to visit the families associated 
with the Church as often as other calls on his time 
and energy permit. Especially does he wish to visit 
those who are ill, or bereaved, or in any trouble. May 
he throw out these few hints as a help to making this 
part of his work more effective ? 

I. Let hm be received into the heart of the family 
zohenever he calls. It is not his desire to be treated 
as a stranger, but as an intimate friend, and he likes 
best to be taken. into the room where the family is 
at the time assembled. It matters not if things are not 
quite tidy, nor how many little ones are about. His 
pixrpose is to get to know his people in their family life, 
and to win their confidence and love. 

’2. All cases of sickness or trouble should he at once 
VII 1 1 
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n'to^'lcd, eitlier directly or through the mediation of 
som# friend. It should always be taken for granted 
tliat when the minister does not call in time of trouble 
it ts he cause he docs not know of it. Absence from the 
services is not always noticed by him, nor is it always 
due to this cause. There are few things that try a 
minister’s patience more than to be credited with negli- 
gence in the performance of this sacred duty when 
the negligence is really on the other side. He hopes that 
this may be a \vord in season, to be treasured up 
and acted upon as occasion arises. 

3. The pastor may be seen in his vestry at* the 
close of any of the public services, or at the parsonage 
during the week. If friends visit him m the mornings, 
let them, as far as possible, avoid Fridays and Saturdays, 
which are sacred to the preparation for the Sunday 
services. In case of trouble he is, of course, accessible at 
all times. Hrs. is at home ” to the 

ladies of the congregation on the second Friday afternoon 
in every month ; and on the evening of the same day 
the pastor is at home ” to all, and would especially 
invite such as find it difficult to get to know him through 
the ordinary channels, owing to the exigencies of their 
occupation and necessary absence from home when he 
makes pastoral calls on their families. He would also 
like to see the young people on these occasions. 

(j) The pastoral duty of spiritual conversation is 
referred to more briefly in the following extract from 
a chapel magazine : — 

The pastor is at home to receive callers for spiritual 
conversation and with reference to Church membership 

on Thursday evenings from 6 to 7.30 o’clock and 

is always glad to see persons after any service concerning 
their spiritual welfare. 

Persons in sickness or trouble, and desiring a pastoral 
visit, are earnestly requested to send word to the pastor 
direct. A postcard only costs a halfpenny, and is sure to 
reach its destination. 

(k) Or again, but with less enthusiasm for the 
ill the following note : — 
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I am always ready to call on the sick and troubled 
in the Church if friends will only idncily bt bi 3 krow that 
they desire it. My duties are manifold, but it is one of 
my most valued privileges to comfort and help God’s 
own. Please give me this opportunity by calling at the 
vestry or sending me a posteax'd. 


APPEALS AND PRECEPTS 

(a) To Whom it may Concern^ By the Pastor. 

It is no part of my duty in this brief word of introduc- 
tion to epitomize the contents of the Year Book, neither 
is it my intention to moralize upon them. They tell their 
own tale plainly enough, and evciy reader can draw his 
own moral. Paramount in its importance above all details 
of organization is the necessity that each member of our 
Chuich should make dear to himself, and constantly 
keep dear, the idea! of membership. It is one thing to 
woik on an idea, quite another thing to work in it, to be 
inspired and pos''e 3 scd by it. Many work on the idea of 
membership ’^vho do rot appear to be possessed and thrilled 
by the thought that they are Members of the Body of 
Christ.^’ Vincent de Paul said of a religious mason whom 
he knew, that he worshipped God with every stroke of 
his hammer, and Hugh Miller said that his old master, 
also a mason, put conscience into the la3ung of every 
stone. That is what we all need, more conscience in church 
life. Intellect and emotion are good, but conscience is 
the salt that keeps life sweet and fresh. 

Do you put conscience into your attendance at public 
worship? Some plead draughts, others heat, others 
complain that we are too crowded. Are these the 
reasons of conscience, or the false pretences of whim 
and indifference ? I simply ask. I make no charges. 

Do we put con"Science into our contributions? This 
is a delicate question. It does not become us to judge 
one another. All the more, therefore, let each one ask 
Kmself, lest he be found lying to the Holy Ghost. 

"'Do you put conscience into each act of worship, the 
prayers, the reading, the listening, the praise ? Many do 
VII 1 1 
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not seem to sing at all ; is that statuesque silence capable 
of justification at the bar of conscience ? 

Then as to the social side of our membership. Are we 
as kindj as courteous, as friendly and pleasant to all 
fellow members as we can be ? Do we give diligence — 
all diligence, as St. Paul has it, to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace ” ? I am not making any 
charges. I merely put the question. Let each man, 
each ivoman, supply the answer. In no case will that 
answer be wholly favourable. There is no man that 
sinneth not. God forgive us the iniquity of our holy 
things and give us grace to do better in all respects in 
the time that yet remains, so that we, too, may worship 
God with every stroke ^of the hammer, putting our con- 
science into every stone that we lay in the walls of the 
temple of our God. — {From a Report.) 

{b) Public Worship. 

“ I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord ” 

You are earnestly requested to be regular and punctual 
in attendance. All seats unoccupied five minutes after 
the hour for commencing the services are free. Could 
you ^ not determine, in addition to attending Sunday 
seivices, to keep the Wednesday evening free from social 
engagements and sacred to the service of God ? Surely 
those who are in earnest in seeking the conversion of their 
children, and of those around them, will not need urging 
to join in prayer for blessing on the preaching of the 
Word, on the work of schools, Bible-classes, missions, 
and other agencies of the Church. A great promise of 
enlargement made to God’s people is followed by these 
^vords: ''For this moreover will I be inquired of by the 
house of Israel to do it for them.” — {Manual.) 

{c) Pradkal Precepts. 

1. Renicnibcr that you do not come to the sanctuary 
as hearers f rnuch less as spectators, but as worshippers. There 
is danger in^ these days of subordinating every part of 
puoiic worship to the sermon. Come, not only huns’erinsr 
for the IFori, but thirsting for God, for the living^God^ 
« Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 

2. Be courteous to strangers; show them the attractive- 
ness of piety and the natural kindness of the Christian. 
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Oblige them with seats and books r'd lose no oppor- 
tunity of encouraging the timid and . , rjuiringl Let none 
who ‘worship with us have to say No man cares for my 
soul.’* 

3. If possible, be seated before the time for commencing 
the service, and attend twice every Sunday. 

4. Do not let wet or cold weather, which would not 
prevent you from going to a concert or evening party, 
prevent you from occupying your usual place in the 
sanctuary. 

g. Bear your own fair proportion of the Church’s 
burden. If you have the power to contribute, accept 
no privileges at the expense of another. Bring an 
offering and come before Him.” 

6. Each member of the Chufch ought to be doing 
something for Christ, and render personal aid as far as 
possible in all the agencies of the Church. 

(d) What I would earnestly plead for is a closer 

drawing together of all who love and serve Christ for the 
common good. It ought not to be the case that the real 
burthen of the Church falls on the comparatively few. 

Take for example our missions The work has 

grown greatly and its expenses naturally increase, but the 
number of subscribers dwindles. There are many who 
give what is of far greater value than money: they give 
themselves, their time, their strength, their service. But 
a far greater number give neither one nor the other, 
except m casual gifts when special appeals are made from 
the pulpit. It is not too much to say that what is now 
a heavy and almost crushing burthen on the few, w^ould 
be no burthen at all if it were better shared. — [Report,) 

[c) The obligation of Christian service lies on 

every member, and in many ways the opportunity is pro- 
vided. The young have to be taught, the poor cared for, 
the weak to be supported, the sick to be visited, and the 
lonely to be cheered. 

(/) We should adopt the same alertness and business- 
like despatch in doing the work of God as we are 
accustomed to display in the many concerns of our daily 
life. 

(g) Some of you have heard God’s voice, asking for the 
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dedication of your love and gifts to His service ; Why 
have you not responded? We have been watching for you ; 
we long to receive you into His* fellowship. Some of you 
have grown cold in His love, callous in His seTvice. 
Why ? When has He forgotten you or ceased to care for 
you ? 

(h) I like the motto I heard the other day— Live your 
life as though Christ died yesterday, had risen this morn- 
ing, and were coming to-morrow.” 


3 PRETENSIONS. AND SELF-CRITICISM 

(a) On Sunday evenings during this winter, the key-note 
of my ministry has been ‘‘ Back to Christ.” I have sought 
to give you the mind of Christ Himself on the great 
verities of the Christian faith and of the Christian life. 
We have considered such subjects as ^^God the Father,” 

Christ the Son,” ^^The Kingdom of Heaven,” Eternal 
Life,” and others of kindred character and importance. 
I have found unusual interest in the study of these great 
themes, and unusual pleasure in preacliing on them, and 
am not without evidence that the interest and the pleasure 
have been shared by you. I have a deep conviction that 
it is the duty of the pulpit if it would be a power for 
good in this age as it has been in other ages, to treat of 
such great soul-inspirmg themes as these, and not to 
pander to a common craving for sensational treatment of 
topics of only a passing and superficial interest. If 
I have given you the mind of Christ on these great 
subjects, I have never lost sight of the supreme place 
of the Cross in the economy of salvation . — [Church 
Manual.) 

(b) I entered upon the work in entire dependence upon 

a God who is jich in promise and performance ; nor has 
my trust been in vain. ..... There are many evidences 
that God is in the work. I am assured by some who 
have been attending the mission for several years that 
there is a decided advance in the spiritual tone of the. 
people. For all signs of God's presence in power I am 
deeply grateful; to Him be all the glory At‘ 
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both missions the future is bright with hope . — {From 
a Missionary's Report,) 

'A glance at our progress during the year resolves 
itself mainly into a rciiection that as much has been 
given to us so much will be required of us. .... . 

We have had peace and progress, and a sense of 
increasing brotherhood. I am not sure that we can say 
so much about that indefinable, but very real factor in 
success in Church life, which is called for want of a better 
name spiritual atmosphere.” We certainly lack the 
devotional spirit. The Sunday morning prayer meeting 
is languishing; our week-night services are not so well 
attended (by a long way) as they ought to be. Deducting 
those who are hard at work in some department of 
Church life on Sunday and week-days, there are numbers 
of our members who never attend any of the devotional 
gatherings. This has recently been a real trouble to me. 
How can we hope and expect for the highest prosperity 
unless we are prepared to join in earnest and united 
piayerfor the Divine blessing on our work, and bathe our 
souls in the bracing atmosphere of devotion? I hope 
and pray that this- year will mark a decided change for 
the better in this direction. ‘‘ More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world ” — and, I fear, many a Church — 
dreams of.” Even God cannot bless us if we neglect 
to wait upon Him. I am certain that this neglect of 
public devotion is a serious blot on our present condition, 
and that till repent and mend our ways we shall fail 
in the highest fruits of the Spirit . — {Church Year Boot) 


4. SPECIAL EFFORTS 
{a) A Cyclists^ Gospel Band. 

Last spring an organized effort was made to carry the 
Gospel to the villages and small towns round London by 
means of the cycle. Twenty-five members joined this 
band. Largely attended meetings were held at Romford, 
Waltham Abbey, Hoddesden and Epping, and many 
other places were also visited. Tracts and notices were 
distributed from door to door. At 7 o’clock the meetings, 
in some carefully selected open-air spot, were commenced* 
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The cycles were stacked, the banner raised, and the 
members Stood round and proclaimed the Gospel and 
sang hymns, the villagers quietly listening to the -Wprd 
of Life. God wonderfully owned and blessed this work 
in the salvation of many, both children and adults, and 
as an outcome, week’s Missions have been held this 
winter at Romford and Hackney . — {From a Year Book.) 

[b) A Watchers’ Band. 

I want to draw the thought of our Church again to the 
Watchers’ Band, and to ask all who realize that Christ 
claims the whole world as His Kingdom if they will join 
it. As His disciples, we cannot limit our work and 
prayers to the needs of those alone whom we see around 

us There are over twenty-seven thousand 

Watchers now all over the world, and m our owm Church 

we number two hundred and twenty-six Should 

we not all enter into this agreement of prayer? If all 
our members were Watchers what a power would be 
working in the world for Christ through our missionaries ! 
And what a blessing w'ould come back upon our own 
Church. 

Our missionaries, one and all, rejoice in the Watchers’ 
Band. Dr. of North China, writes:— 

“ Fellow workers at home, if you only knew how much we 
value your prayers in China, if you could see the effect 
this movement has out yonder in rousing new life in the 
Church, you would surely join in it. We believe in 
prai-cr, God make us mighty pleaders for others.” The 
Rev. ■* _*' _* of Madagascar, writes : — “ In all our 
labours this is our constant feeling — Somebody is praying 
for us. The La.mp in the Temple is always burning. 

The path of prayer is the way to ultimate 

victory .”— Magazine of Congregational Church.) 

(c) A Christian Instruction and Benevolent Society. 

The prime object of the Society is to bring the Gospel 
to the homes of those who never enter the House of God, 
and this is done by means of tracts and by heart to heart 
conversation, and by practical Christ-like sympathy with 
distress in whatever form it is found. The work of the 
nurse, Mrs. * * *, is invaluable to this end .... * 

A way has been thus prepared for the coming of Christ 
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into dark souls. Testimonials, touching and tender, are 
received both from her and the visitors generally -that 
Christ is seeing of the travail of His Soul and is being 
satisfied in Bethnal Green. In addition to monetary 
help, when needed, the following have been distributed : — 
Coals, 320 hundredweight, io8g new and left-off garments, 
325 pairs of boots, 154 letters for various hospitals, &c., &c. 

There is an enormous field for labour available for those 
who desire in this way to testify as to the sincerity of 
their love for Jesus Christ. May God the Holy Spirit 
move mightily upon more hearts to render personal 
service, for this is the Society’s greatest need. — {From 
a Year Book,) 

(d) A Benevolent Society (instituted 1793) — Rule 4. 

That sick persons be esteemed the principal objects 
of the Society’s benevolence,” 

Many have been visited in their sickness and poverty, 
and the help rendered to them has been most gratefully 
received, and has been the means of reviving and 
strengthening their health and sustaining their faith in 
the Fatherhood of God; more contributions to this 
deserving fund ar^. needed : eighty-nine meat tickets 
and fifty-four bread tickets have been given, and 
I 2 S 6d during the year. All suitable cases reported 
to the treasurer receive attention. Half of each sub- 
scription (if above los) is retained as meat and bread 
tickets for distribution. — {From a Year Book,) 

u ^ ^ ^ Church is strong in socials 

It was a pleasure to see so many new friends, who have 
come among us recently, meet so heartily the overtures of 
the old to make them happy. It was a healthy atmosphere 
to live in, and will help us all to know God better, 
because we know each other better. The spiritual and 
the social are not far apart in Jesus Christ. — {From a 
Church Magazine,) 

(/) The event in the historyof our Church during the past 
year that stands (jut clearly above all other matters is the 
bazaar ..... An elegant temporary room was erected 
on the eastern side of the church and brilliantly 
illuminated by electricity. This room, with the vestry 
and ballj gave sufficient accommodation for all the varied 
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attractions determined upon Many entertain- 

menfts were provided • . . , # Tlie result was a net 
balance of £250, and a\aluable surplus of goods remained. 
— {From a Year Book.) 

5. ORGANIZATION 

(a) Specimen Lists of the Chief Office Bearers. 

(1.) * ^ * '*' * “^ Congregational Cimicli. 

Pastor — 

Deacons (six) 

Treasurer OF Incident \L Fu>;d — 4 ^ t ^ 

Church Secretary — *8^ >if 

Auditors ^ (two). ^ 

Delegates to Congregational Union of England and Wales 

4 . * .t K 4. (foui) 

Delegates to County Union * * * * * (seven). 

Delegates to London Congregational Union *»!'** “^ (twelve). 

(2.) * ^ -• Congregational CliurcL* 

Pastor— 

Deacons *=«'=*'** (ten). 

Church Secretary — :i- * 4 4 *^ 

Custodians of the Rooms **«'♦* (tv;o). 

Organist and Choir Master * * * * 

Chapel Keeper ^ * 4 r * 

Trustees + *’*'=*«* (ten). 

(b) Specimen Lists of Services. 

( 1 .)— Beligious Servrices, Mc€(tings, <S:c. 

Sujiday 5 erjiVfs— Morning at ii , Evening at 6 i:j5 A pra}er meeting is 
held occasionally at the close of the evening service 
Communtofi — On the first Sunday morning m each month, except February, 
April, June, August, October, December, when the service is m the 
evening. 

BapUsm-- 7 lie second Sunday in each month, after the morning service 
Week-Day Services — Monday • praver meeting, 7 30 p m. Thursday • service, 
7 30 p m. , choir practice, 8 30 p m 

Sunday ScJdoI — Morning at 945, children’s service at ii; afternoon 
at 2 45 

Youn^ People's Instiiufe — Sunday afternoon at 3. 

Dand of Hope — ^Tuesday at 7 p m. 

Young People's Society of CJmsitan Endeavour— Tmsd&y at 8 p m. 

Likfafy Society— W Qdne<^dav 7 45 p m , from October to April. 

Wren Debating — Saiu’ Jay at 7 30 p m. 

Ladies* JVotImg Sc t Ii rcas Society, second Tuesday m each month, 
at 3 30 p m. Ladies* Society, fourth Tuesday in each month. Young 
Women’s Association, fourth Thursday in each month at 8 30 p m. 

[In the following example, in addition to the church, 
there arc three mission centres] : — 

( 2 .) i, —Services (Parent Oinirch). 

Public Worship at ii and 6.30. It is very desirable that every 
Seat-holder should be present in the church a few minutes befofe 
the commencement of Divme Worship. Children’s services in the 
Lecture Hall at ii and 6 30. Sunday school* and classes for young 
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people at 10 a m , and 2 45 p ni ; Prayer meeting at g 45 a.m open 
to all. Communion service the first Sunday in each, month after 
moining service, and the third Sunday m eacii month after c\%ning 
service Baptismal and Dedication services, as announced. 

Monday ■^’’Litemry Society every Monday evening in the winter months, 
at 8.15, for young people and others of either sex, over 16 yeais of age , 
all (especially young men and maidens) are invited to become 
members of this Society, a separate programme of the lectuies, 
essays, <S:c , is issued, Mothers’ meeting, m Bible-class room of the 
church at 2 45 p m. 

Tuesday — Dorcas Society meets monthly, on the second Tuesday in each 
month at 3 30 ; tea at 5 Christian Aid Society, every fortnight, at 
8 pm, Camera Club, every first and third Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

Wednesday — Ladies’ Bible-class, monthly, on the Wednesday preceding 
ihe first Sunday in each month, at 4 p.m Bible-class Working 
Society, following the Bible-class; tea at 445. Junior Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavour at 6 p m Wcek-Night Semite, 
every Wednesday evening at 7 30, except the Wednesday preceding 
the first Sunday m the month, when the Church meeting is held. 

Thursday — Band of Hope at 7 p m , for one h< 5 ur , open to all. The object 
of this Society is to teach young people to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks as beverages, and to sustain them m this , the meetings are well 
supported by efficient helpers, and close piomptly at 8 o’clock, Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavour at 8.15 p m, 

Friday— Choir practice, 8 p.m. 

Saturday — Pra\ er meeting, 7 30 p m 
Applications for Sittings should be made to the Pew Superintendents. 

ii.— •* *1* # ft Simday School, 

“ Boatd SJiool) 

Sunday Snnday school, to a.m. and 3 pm. Bible-classes for young men 
and women, 3 pm. 

Tuesday (8 pm at " ^ * Hall) — “The Young People’s 

League, ' ’ open to all scholars over 14 as members , subscription dd 
per term , friends of scholars may be elected members 

Wednesday (7 30 p m, at " ' ** * Hall) — Meetings for social 

intercourse, games, reading, &c., open to girls only over 14 years of 
age, attending the school. 

Saturday (from 6pm. at * * * * * * Hall) — Meetings for social 

intercourse, games, reading, &c., open to youths over 14 years of age 
attending the school. 

iii, — # * * ^ ♦ Mission Chiuch. 

Sunday — Prayer meeting at 10 30 a ra. Services, morning at ii am, 
evening at 6 30 p.m. Children’s special service at ii am. Sunday 
school and Eible-class for men and women at 3 p.m Young people’s 
Bible-class at 3 15 p m. Communion seiwice on second Sunday e\ea- 
ing m each month Baptismal services as announced by the Pastor 

Monday — Mothers' meeting at 2 45 p.m. Gospel Temperance Society 
at 8 p.m. 

Tuesday — Children’s Savings’ Bank, 5 30 to 6. Band of Plope at 7 p m, 

Thursday Service, 7 30«p m. Church choir practice, 8 30 p m. 

(Except on March ist, May 31st, August 30th, and November 29111* when 
the Quarterly Church Meeting is held at 8 o’clock.) 

Saturday — Men’s slate club at 7.30 p.m. 

Applications for the use of the hall or adjoining rooms should be made to 
Mr ♦ * * ^ -ft. 

pleasant Sunday Afteinoons, 3 o’clock, slX * * * ^ ’^ * Ha’l 
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iv.— ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * Hall. 

The *#’«•*** ” Sunday School .—Children’s morn- 
ing service at 10.45 ; afternoon school and Bible-classes at 2 45. 
Pleasant Sunday evening service at 7. Communion first Sunday in 
the month (evening) 

Monday — Mothers’ meeting, at 2.30. Band of Hope, 7. Slate club, 8, 
Tuesday — Pleasant Tuesday evening at 8. 

Wednesday — Choral class at 7 

Thursday— Cottnge meeting at 3 Women’s Bible-class at 7.30. 

Saturday — Choir practice ior Sunday service at 6.30. 

Applications for the use of the hall should be made to Mr. 


(c) An order of Service, Sc. 

M orning — Hymn ; Scripture ; Chant ; Collection* for 
London City Mission 5 Anthem ; Prayer, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer, Congregation join ; Hymn ; Sermon ; 
Plymii; Benediction ; .Communion Hymns (3). 

Evening — Invocation ; Hymn ; Scripture ; Chant ; 
Collection; Anthem; Prayer; Hymn; Sermon; Hymn; 
Bendiction. 

Notices. 

Sunday — 10.15, Prayer Meeting; 3,0, Young Men’s 
Bible-class; 3.15, Men’s Own, the Pastor; ix.o and 
at 6,30, Services, the Pastor. Morning Communion. 
Monday — 7.30, Church Meeting, ^ 

.Tuesday — 7.0, Meeting of the London Congregational 
Union, City Temple. 

Wednesday — 7.30, Service; 8./|5, Y.P.S.C.E. 

Thursday — 11.30, Ladies’ Prayer Meeting ; 8.15, 
Y.P.S.C.E. 

Friday — Good Friday, ii.o, Service at Holloway. 
Saturday — 3.15, Cycle run to Smallford from Hornsey 
Gate ; 7.0, Prayer hfeeting. 

Next Sunday — 3.15, Men’s Own; ii.o,' Service ; 6.30, 
Service, 

Collection last Sunday, £23, 195 yd. — {From a card 
circulated in the ChapeL) 

(d) A Mission Programme. 

List of Meetings. - 

Sunisy — 9 am , Men’s adult school; ii am., Sunday school service; 
3 p m . Sunday school and Bible-classes; 3 p.m., Women’s adult school; 
3 30 p m., Open-air service (summer months) ,7pm, Service. 

MonJ'iy — ii a.m. to i pm, Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants; 230 pm, Mothers’ meeting, 7.30 p.m., Boys’, girls’ 
and men’s clubs; 8 p.m., Girls’ hiigade; 8.30 p.m., Library. 
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Tuesday — ro 20 am., Ladies’ pra3*cr meeting, last Tuesday in tlis 
month , II a m , Work-room , ii a m , Visitors’ meeting , 3 ptm , Wo^.en’s 
sxk benefit and sharmg-oiit society; the fiist Tuesday in the month, 
Mothers’ union ,4pm, Libraiy , 6 15 to 7 30 p m , Band of Hope ,7pm, 
hlen’s club , 7 30 p m , Boys’ club , 8 p.m., Gymnasium, Girls’ club ,8pm, 
Girls’ brigade , 8 30 p m„ Miss * ' "s class 

WedncsdMy — ii am to i p m , Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants, 2.45 pm. Women’s adult school, 7 pm., Sunday 
school Bible-class ; 7 30 p.m., Boys,’ girls’ and men’s club, 7 3op m , Men’s 
gymnasium, 8 p^m , Girls’ brigade, 8pm, Total abstinence society 
Ikursday — 7 36 p m , Boys’, girls’ and men’s clubs; 7 30 p m , Boys* 
brigade, gymnasium and drill, 8pm., Wood carving (men), 8 pm, 
Girls’ brigade , 8 30 p m., Men's chess club. 

Fnday — ii am to i p m , Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Youfig Servants ,3pm, Class for ex-members of the girls’ club , 7 to 
8pm, Girls’ gymnasium and drill; 7 30 p m , Evening classes for men , 

7 30 p m , Boys’, girls’ and men’s clubs; 8pm, Girls’ brigade; S p m,, 
Boys’ brigade; 9 p.m , Ambulance class 

Saturday — 7 30 p m , Boys’, girls’ and mep’s clubs , S p m. Concert (in 
winter months) ; 8 30 to 10 p m.. Men’s sick benefit and sharmg-out club ; 

8 30 to 9 30 p m , Savings bank, S 30 p m., Men's debating society. 

— {From the Manual of the Chapel of a wealthy suburb*) 

6. Subsidiary Societies. 

(a) A Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour. 

PpESIDENT— Rev # * * 

Vice-President— -M r 
Treasurer— M r * * * * * 

Corresponding Secretary— M iss * ^ 

Bible Class Room Section— M r =<•*»* *^ Supt ; Mr » * » \ 
Sec , blisses * « * * * (four) , Messrs ***** (three) 

New Room Section — Mr. * * * * *^ Supt., Mr. * * * =» *^ Sec , 
Misses ***** (five) , Mr ***** 

(The united executive consists of the above, together with the superin- 
tendent, secretary and treasurer of the junior society ) 

The completion of another year of active and loving service by our 
endeavourers is a source of gratitude and thankfulness to God for His 
guiding spirit in our midst, and a cause for increasing hopefulness in the 
coming days. The members have worked harmoniously in service for the 
Master, and in worjiing have gamed fresh strength and help m the divine 
life The presence of God has been manifest amongst us, and with 
thankful hearts we look upwards and onwards, knowing that we are 
helping forward the kingdom of God, and praying that we may ever stand 
firm to our pledge which we have taken, and that we may be ready and 
willing to do whatever our Master would have us do. The weekly 
meetings have been well attended the whole of the year, the a\ crage beuig 
about seventy-eight each week. 

Owing to the membership having become so large, it has been decided 
that the society shouM be divided into two sections This took place at 
the beginning of July, each section having its own committees, excepting 
the Home Missionary and Junior committees, which are jointly formed 
from each section The meetings are held simultaneously, m the Bible 
€lass-room and new room respectively, the same subject being also taken 
in each room as far as possible. 

This of course has given a greater scope for work in our different 
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coinmitiees, aud allov’3 the individual member a niucli opporliinitv 

or fjlihiing his Ci her pledge than v^as possible befoie. The Look-Ont and 
Pray^ Meeting committees have been doing good work, and would like 
to thank all the many fiiends who have so ably and wi'lingly h*elped 
by sneaking at their meetings. 

Tim Foreign Missionary and Temperance committees have also done great 
s 31 vice in their different spheres of work, and in connection with the 
Missionary committee two missionary addi esses have been gi\ea during 
the 3*ear, one by Miss w *’*’*' ^ ■* (of Ningpo, China), the other 
by Miss ^ ^ ^ ^ * (oi Berliampur) These addresses have roused 

our members to greater zeal in the missionary cause. On November 7th 
a sale of work was held in the lecture hall on behalf of the 
London Missionary Society, and we are glad to report that a sum of 
£^S IS was forwarded to the mission house as a contribution tow^ards 
the funds of the society We have also had the pleasure this ye^r of 
forming a Sunshine committee, by w^hich the homes of the poor and sad 
are brichtcned by visitation, gifts of flowers, clothing, &c., and other acts 
of kindness. It might be mentioned that last December a box of toys and 
clothing WPS sent to the toy and clothing service, and now the special work 
is \isiting crippled children ***** *, The Social committee 
have during the year arranged and carried out four social meetings 
and two outings during the summer to ’*'**’“ * * Hills and 

* * ^ •" * * Park. ******, 

Most of our members are doing active work at the lodging-houses or the 
children’s separate service m the lecture hall every Sunday evening, not 
to speak of the Sunday school, for which they have furnished flve new 
t'-^pchers during the past year. Nine of our numbers have joined the 
Cbiirch, and six associates have become active members. 

Our fifth anniversary as asocsety, and the third of the Junior Endeavour, 
was held on November 9th, in the lecture haH, when we had a very 
pleasant and profitable gathering, under the presidency of our pastor. 
Tfle Rev *****, Secretary of the British National Christian En- 
deavour Council, gave us a helpful and stirring address, and Miss 

* * * * * of’^ * * * * spoke particularly to the juniors. 

We have had to accept with very much regret the resignation of 
Miss * ’ * * * as treasurer, and her land services in this capacity during 
the past five years have been much appieciated. 

\Ve have "received during the year twenty-three new active, nine 
assoc 1 lie, and flve honorary members, but have lost seventeen active by 
transfer or withdrawal. 

The present membership is as follows * — 

Active mcmbeis ... 97 

Associate ... 13 

Honorary ... 33 

^43 

In concluding, we give a wrrm imitation to any young people to either 
of our meetings, which are held every Thursday evening at 8 15 for one 
hour, and we can assure them that they will receive a hearty welcome. 

{h) Junior Young People’s Society of Ohristiaa Endeavour. 
President-— Rev *»»**, 

SUTEIilNTENDENT — IMrs * * a ^ 

Tpt \‘^unER— Mi&s * * * * *^ 

Visitor— Miss * * * ^ ♦. 

SrensTARV— M iss *****. 

'Xiie past year has been one of progress and great help. We have fifty- 
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five acti\e and tv\elvc trial mcmbois, maldag a total of sixty-seven. One 
has bccji transferred to the senior branch, and we ha\e lost t\\o or three 
by rc’ioi al * • 

Tbo Missionary committee have been trachng in vaiious weys, and 
sncceedeci m raising loj, \\liich has been handed in to the London 
Missionaiy Society 

The juniors also had a share m the sale of work hela m the lecture hall 
last November, their small stall realizing the sam of ^^4 
The Sunshine committee sent a parcel of toys, scrap-books, dc , to our 
toy service. 

Miss having left the neighbourhood, her position as visitor 

has been taken by Miss * ^ * 

As many of the elder members are going in for various examinations, 
and are therefore unable to be so regular, we should gladly welcome some 
younger children to fill their places at the meetings. 

■ — (From a Chapel Year Booh,) 

(c) A Literary Society, 

pFESinENT— Rev * 

ViCS-PRESIDENT — Mr ’ * ^ I? ^ 

Tpeasurer — Mr 
Secretary — Mr 

Fimance Secretary— Mr * * * * *^ 

Lli^RARIAN — Mr -^ * * * * 

As^-istant LinR^Ri \x— hlr. s* -t* ^ 

CoMMiTTLE— The Deacons— Dr. ^ Mcs^is *♦**•»• (eight), 

Miss ****=»' 

At the a iniial meeting of Ih’s Society, hcl 1 on hlonday, Sj[ Icmhci cGth, 
1898, Mr * ^ was elected Secretary in place of hir 

resignei , 

The year 1898-9 has been one of continued and increasing success. 
The character of the Society’s proceedings has been maintained, and the 
roll of its membership has increased The syllabus attached evidences 
the one, and the balance-sheet attests the other. 

Autumn Session, 1S98. 

Od 3 Christian Socialism. 

,, 10 Pr’ze Elocutionary Competition. 

,, 17 Why are we Protestants ^ 

,, 24 Punch, or*the London Charivari. 

,, 31 Food Reform 

AL j I The Songs and Sorrows of the Negro Race 
,, 7 What the School Board does for the Cliddrca 

,, 14 Licensing Reform. 

,, 21 The Necessity of Dangerous Trades. 

,, 28 Nineteenth Century Ideals, 

„ 29 Parliamentaiy Election. 

Dec 5 An Evening with Tennyson. 

,, 12 Vivisection • 

„ 1 9 Members’ Soiree 

Spring Session, 1899. 

^an, 9 Notes of an American Hobday. 

„ 16 Charles Dickens, an estimate and a tribute. 
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yen. 23 The Reform of London Government. 

,, 30 Chnjrlottc Bronte, her Li^e and WoiLs 

Fch % Facts concerning Darkest England 
„ 13 The L. C C and Popular Amusements. 

,, 20 The London Water Problem. 

,, 24 Elocutionary Recital 
,, 27 Educational Ideas. 

Mar 6 The Phonograph 

,, 13 The Rights of Women, the Wrongs of Men, according to Law. 

„ 20 A Nicht wi’ Burns. 

,, 27 Garden City , an Ideal City made practicable 
,, 28 Annual Public Soiree. Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts of 
Book-Making. 

— (Fyoni a Chapel Year Booh.) 


[d) A Mutual Improvement Society. 

Programme. 

Oct. 1 Conversazione. 

,, 8 Lecture — “ Home Rule : or Fireside Politics " 

,, 15 Debate — “Which has the greater influence on character^ 
Books or Companions ’ ’ 

„ 22 Holiday Papers (one prize value 5s for best paper— time limit five 
minutes) 

,, 29 Musical and Elocutionary Evening. 

Ftov. 5 Competition Evening. 

,, 12 Lecture — “My visit to Monte Carlo.” 

,, 19 Mock Trial — ^Action for Slander. 

„• 26 Scotch. Concert.^** 

Dec. 3 Lecture — “ A Humorous Side of the Law.’* 

,, 10 Christmas Party. 

„ 17 Lecture — “ Something about Light.” 

,, 24 1 (3iij.^stmas Vacation — ^no meeting. 

Jan. 7 Soiree. 

„ 14 Lecture*— “ Pleasant days in Italian Cities.” Illustrated by 
Limelight Views. 

„ 21 Discussion — “ Ought a Christian to be a Politician ? ” 

,, 28 Recital— “ Glimpses of Drumtochty,” or Selections from Ian 
IMacIaren (with Dr Watson’s kind permission) 

Fel 4 Concert by the combined ALldmay Park and Ralston Wcsle\ an 
Orchestral Society 

,, XI Kolby horses— by their ndcFS 

,, 18 L' ctnre— “ Billy Bray, Cornish Miner and Christian Worker ” 

,, 25 Irish Concert.'* 

Jijr 4 Lecture — “John Dull and Co.” 

„ II Debaie—'* Which has contributed most |o the World ? Music 

Art, or Liteiature ^ , 

„ iS ^lusical and Elocutionary Evening. 

„ 25 Lecture.* 

Apr. 1 Soiree and Election of Officers. 

■ A charge to members for admission \un be made. 
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(e) A Literary Society’s Larm tTemiis Club. 
President— R ev * -t- 
Vjce-President — M r * 

Treasurer — Mr *=*•**•*. 

Captain — M r. ***»*, 

Hon. Secretary — M r. 

Committee— Mrs. * >1^ * * Misses (two), Messrs, (eight). 

Last season %vas, without exception, the most successful on record, 
both as regards the play and socially, owing, no doubt, to a great extent 
to the glorious summer Six matches w'eie played with neighbouiing 
clubs with very good results . winning four and making the other two 
very close games. 

The Club Tournaments (Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Singles) were won 
by Miss N C ***=*“ *»■ and Mr. H C "^ * * ’*' *. In both instances 
the matches were well contested to the end. 

The finances of the club are very satisfactory. The season was 
commenced with a deficit of /8 19s 4^, but after paying for the ground 
being put in repair for the coming season there was a debit balance 
of about 

The sociability of the club depends a great deal upon teas, and the 
ladies cannot be too heartily thanked fir their kind efforts Mrs. H 
C * and the Misses x * * * * * and b * * * * worked really 

bard in making five o’clock on Saturday afternoons a most enjoyable time. 

The season w'as brought to a pleasant close with an alfresco concert, 
the ground being very prettily decorated. Thanks are due to those 
members who so kindly helped to make the evening a success, 

— (From a Congregational Chnrch Year Book,) 
if) A Camera Club. 

President — * * * * 

Vice-Presidents— * * ^ * fsixL 

Committee — Messrs * * * * * (six). 

Hon. Lanternist — »***♦, 

PION. Financial Secretary and Treasurer — # * « * 

Hon. Sec.— * 

Hon. Assistant Secretary — ♦***♦, 

The Camera Club has continued during the year with a fair attendance 
of Its members Several summer outings have been held, the most 
successful being o^e to Eynesford, under the leadership of Mr. H B. 
L who offered as a special prize one of his celebrated 

pictures, a framed carbon enlargement of the late Lord Leighton’s 
“Arab Hall,” for the best six photographs taken on this occasion, 
which did not, however, receive the response it deserved 
The Committee are indebted to ““ * “^ * *, for an excellent lecture, 
also to * * * "^ ’^, for a lantern lecture on ** Egypt,” when he exhibited 
a large number of slides illustrating the architecture and antiquities of 
that country from negatives taken by himself during his residence 
there « 

The Committee regret that there is not the same enthusiasm shown 
by the members as in the earlier history of the club, many paying their 
subscriptions without attending its meetings Many members have 
•-^pressed a desire that the meetings should be of a more social 
character than is now permitted, and it is feared some will discontinue 
their membership if this is not provided for. 

VII 
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The Treasurer repoits that all expenses have been paid, and a satis- 
factory^balanc® remains in his hands. 

— {From a Chapel Year Book,) 


7. THE FELLOWSHIP 

I close this series of extracts with the following 

Solemn Covenant used at a church v/hich^ though not 
nominally Congregationalistj is so in all essentials 
alike of government and doctrine : — 

The Christian’s Solemn Covenant and Bond of Union. 
Renewed and publicly ratified at Church by the com- 
municants of the Lord’s Supper on the first Sunday 
morning of every year. 

On this first Sabbath of the New Year, and assembled 
round the table of our Lord, we do hereby, before God 
and one another, renew our solemn Covenant. 

We confess that we are sinners, deserving the righteous 
punishment of God ; but confiding in His mercy, revealed 
by Jesus Christ, who is the propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world.” By Him, the only way to the Father, 
we draw near, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
We would live as His adopted children, trusting, obeying, 
rejoicing in Him. We yield ourselves to the Son of God. 
We would be taught by Him as our Prophet ; we rely on 
His sacrifice as our Priest; we would obey His commands 
as our King. For this we seek the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, the Giver and Preserver of the life of godliness in 
the soul ; and we declare our sincere purpose to give 
heed to His counsels — not wilfully to grieve Him — but 
daily, through the year, to cherish His presence in our 
hearts. 

Being not our own, but bought with a price, we present 
ourselves — spirit, soul, and body — time, property, in- 
fluence — a living sacrifice unto God. We will endeavour 
in private and public, in our households, in our business, 
in daily life, in all places, in all companies, to act as 
becometh the Gospel — to promote true religion in the 
hearts of others, to help the needy, comfort the sorrowful,* 
and to diminish vice, ungodliness, and misery in the 
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world, ^^ooking for that blessed hope, the gloiious 
appearing of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Afid.knowing our own weakness, we implore the help of 
Him who has said, “ My grace is sufficient for you,” 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, to this our solemn Covenant we do severally 
and unitedly assent — with a solemn and a hearty — Amen. 
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§ 2 

BAPTISTS 

1. CONSTITUTION 

^ * * * * * Baptist Olinrcli. 

Formed January ist, 189 . 

At the first Church Meeting, held on Tuesday evening, 
January 3rd, it was unanimously resolved that the 
following should be the Church Covenant, the Consti- 
tution of the Church, and the Rules of the Church. 

I. The Church Covenant. 

We do solemnly enfer into Covenant, and pledge 
ourselves to the Lord, and to one another in Him, for the 
establishment and maintenance of a Baptist Church, and 
for fellowship in the w^orship and service of God. 

We recognise in the Holy Scriptures the only rule of 
faith and practice, and are determined, the Lord being 
our Helper, to do all that is in our power for the advance- 
ment of ^‘the Truth, and the progress of ‘‘the Church 
of God/^ 

s-lso confess the obligation which rests upon us to 
love as brethren, to bear one another's burdens, and 
to contribute, both by prayer and gifts, to the support of 
the ministry of the Word, which we believe to be of 
Divine appointment. 

We moreover heartily subscribe to the following great 
Evangelical doctrines : — 

(1) Of man’s total rum m “ the Fall,” and the consequent corruption of 
our whole nature. 

(2) That salvation is to be traced to the free and sovereign grace of God 
alone — that God gave His only begotten Son to become our " Substitute” 
and “ Sm -Bearer ” — that the Lord Jesus bore our sms in His own body 
on the tree, and put them away by the Sacrifice of Himself 

(3) That we have Redemption only through His Bleed, who is ” the 
Lamb of God, slain from before the foundation of the world ” 

(4) That all men being bom in sin, and being accounted by God as 
dead therein; must, ‘ere they can see the kingdom of God, be “born 
again ” ; and that this Regeneration is the work of-iGod the Holy Spirit 
through faith in the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ 

(5) That the Scriptures teach that all who believe on the Lord Jesus, 
who IS one with the Father and the Spirit, are made partakers of cte.iml 
life iiOA% and of eternal glory at His appearing. And also, that t1 e 
Scriptures further teach, that all who are unbelieving and disobedient 
shall go away into everlasting punishment. 
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2. Constitution of the Church, 

We also heartily agree that the Constitution *f the 
■ Church shall be as follows : — 

(1) That the membership of the Church shall be open to all who 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and accept Him as their Saviour and 
Lord, and uhose lives are m accordance with this profession, 

(2) That the offices of Parson and Deacon (and of Eider and Deaconess 
should such be appointed) shall be filled only by persons who have been 
baptized by immersion upon a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and that the officers shall be elected at a Church Meeting specially called 
for the purpose. 


3. Rules of the Church. 

(1) That Church Meetings shall be held for the transaction of business, 
and for Christian fellowship, as often as the officers may think necessary. 

(2) That all matters, without any exception, discussed at any Church 
Meeting shall be regarded by the members*as strictly private, and that, as 
a matter of honour, no member shall be free to speak of such matters 
to any one not a member of the Chuich 

{3) That all candidates proposed for membership shall be seen by the 
Pasior and by two brethren, or sisters, who shall be appointed by the 
members assembled at the time the proposals are made. 

(1) That no proposition shall be brought before the Church by any 
member without an intimation of the same being given in writing before- 
hand to the Pastor and Deacons Also that notice of any such proposition 
shall be gneii at the previous Church Meeting 

(5) That any case of inconsistency, and the like, shall be as early as 
possible inquired into Dy the officers, and dealt with by them, or, if they 
think necessary, referred to the Church to be dealt with according to* the 
method, and in the spirit, indicated by the Apostles in the rules laid down 
by them m the New Testament for the right government of a Christian 
Church 

(6) That all members shall be free to attend all Church Meetings, but 
no members shall be entitled to vote at any Special Church Meeting until 
he or she shall have reached the age of twenty years. 

(7) That any member who is absent from the Lord’s Table for six 
months together, without giving a sufficient reason, shall be considered 
as not desiring to remain in membership 

(8) That any n^pmber who is ill shall be expected to send word to the 
Pastor and Deacons that such member may be visited. 

(g) That every person shall cease to hold office in the Church — whether 
Pastor, or Deacon (or any other position) — if required to vacate such 
office by a Special Resolution of the Church passed by a two-thirds 
majority of the members, at a meeting specially called for the purpose, 
after such notice as the Church may think fit to give. The Resolution to 
be communicaied to the person, on behalf of the Church, by the Secretary 
for the time being 

(10) That the abo’ie rules may be revised at any Special Church 
Meeting (after a month’s notice has been given) should the necessity for 
revision exist. 

(11) That a copy of the Covenant, and of the Constitution, and of these 
Rules be given to every person who Joins the Church. 
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(b) Office Bearers. 

^ , 4- « Street CliapeL 

Pastor — Rev ^ ^ ^ 

Deacons ***** (nine); Elders **«•** (fifteen). 

Ttfncs of Semces-Sunday morning, ii o’clock; Sunday evening, 630; 
Monday evening, 8 o’clock (Prayer Meeting) , Thursday evening. 

8 o’clock. 

The Church Meeting is held after the Prayer Meeting on the Monday 
following the third Sunday in the month. 

Stmday Schools—* ^ ^ ^ Street, Sunday afternoon, 2 45 ; 

****** Place, Sunday afternoon, 2 45. 

Commumon Services are held on the first Sunday m the month, after 
evening service ; third Sunday in the month, after morning service. 
Pew Stewards ***** (five). 

Delegates to the London Baptist Association ***** (three),-*" 
Delegates to the Dissenting Deputies ***** (two). 

Delegates to the Baptist Union ***** (three). 

Delegates to the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control ***** (seven), 

^{From a Chtirch MamiaL) 

[c) CJmrch Finances, 

I . The Weekly Ofering . — Pew rents, weekly offerings 
and quarterly collections are relied upon in many places 
for the support of the ministry, and for all the incidental 
expenses in connection with the place of worship. We 
rely on one thing alone for all these ends. We trust to 

the free will offerings of the worshippers Every 

contributor to the weekly offering should see that his gifts 
are — (i) in proportion to his income as God has pros- 
pered him ; (2) Not of constraint, but willingly, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver ” ; {3) It is very desirable that the 
offerings should be made w^eekly. Bring an offering and 
come into His courts.’’ A receipt will be given quarterly, 

II. Sittings , — Although we have no pew rents we allot 
sittings in the usual way. State your wants to the seat 
steward, and tell him how much you hope to give per 
week, and he will find you a seat and furnish you with 
envelopes for your weekly offering. Our rules respecting 
Sittings are — 

(1) That no seat can be reserved after the first hymn 
has been sung. 

(2) That any silting maybe given ^to another when 
the holder of it has not contributed to the 
weekly offering for three months, 

HI. Fisffors. — All strangers will be -ivelcomed andr 
shown to seats by the seat stewards. They may express 
their sympathy with us by placing an offering in one of the 
boxes near the door,— {Annual Rcfcir^ of a Baptist Church,) 
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2. PASTORAL LETTERS 

ia) My Dear Christian Friends, — Anotlicr year of 
service for Christ is completed. Its opportunities are all 
gone and its record for ever closed. We have no business 
to pass any judgment upon it, that is the sole prerogative 
of Him Whose eyes are ‘‘as a flame of fire” and Whose 
feet are like unto “ burnished brass,” He still walketh 
amid His Churches, and His judgment is exact and final. 
But while we dare not judge our work we may well be 
fijjed with gratitude to Him Who has permitted us to 
represent His cause another year, and has supported us 
in His service so royally. The various reports which 
follow this address, both statistical and financial, are 
eloquent proof of His goodness to Whom be praise ever- 
lasting. 

But if we must not judge we must watch. We are to 
watch not only for our Master’s appearing, but over our 
own walk and work. 

The need for this will appear greater Vv^hen we think of 
the temper of the age in which we live. That temper is 
not one of active hostility to our faith. It wavers 
between patronage and indifference. But either attitude 
is far more dangerous to us than pronounced hostility. 
Both create an atmosphere which is most injurious to 
vigorous Christian life. Both eat the heart out of 
earnestness, regard zeal as fanaticism, enthusiasm as 
vulgar, and lull the conscience to sleep in a pleasant but 
false security. 

Over against these subtle influences let us place the 
apostle’s woi;^s which exhort us to “stand fast in one 
Spirit, with one mind, striving together for the faith of 
the Gospel,” Steadfast and united striving, that is the 
Church’s duty. We must strive against prevailing indijfcr- 
ence to the majesty of God's character and claims, “ No one 
is afraid of God now, Berry,” said Dr. Dale to his friend 
shortly before his death. We must strive to recover the 
lost fear of God.* The absence of this sense of awe and 
reverence accounts for much of the worldliness and 
irreligion round us. It was an apostle who said, “ Know- 
ing therefore the fear of the Lord we persuade men,” 
This is a fear which is both the foundation and the fruit 
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of love. A s the result of losing this proper fear there is a lack 
of wondering gratitude at the marvellous grace revealed %n the 
GospeL We must strive for this heart-moving sense, of 
God’s grace, the absence of which produces snth a 
lack of warmth, heartiness, and glow in service and in 
song. 

Following in natural order to the loss of awe and gratitude 
comes a growing disregard of God's day and God's house. 
We hear of *Hhe slowly sinking wreck of the English 
Sunday,” and, much as we would wish to believe the 
opposite, we fear that this is only too true a description. 
Last year, indeed, witnessed the defeat of an attempt to 
issue seven-day newspapers,” but while we may well be 
encouraged by the success of the opposition, the tendency 
to make the day one of amusement still goes on. Legis- 
lation is of little use to stem the tide of self-indulgence. 
The only remedy is the cultivation of a more earnest spirit 
among professing Christians. We must strive more our- 
selves to observe the day as set apart for religious 
purposes and not for selfish ease, and to secure a wiser 
discipline in Christian homes, where, in too many cases, 
a foolish laxity is allowed which is as cruel to the children 
as the old extreme of over rigour. * 

Steadfastly striving,” this is the duty of the hour. 
We live in momentous times. The future is big with 
possibility of good as well as of evil. In the world there 
is a half-fearful anticipation of coming events. Among 
many in the Church there is an expectation of startling 
developments in the progiess of the Kingdom. But 
whether this year has surprising changes for us, as 
individuals, or a people, or no, one thing is clear, the 
same faith must be contended for as of bid, the same 
service still persisted in, the same lessons of faith and love 
practised, and the same Lord trusted and obeyed. May 
we be faithful to our trust, 

I am, yours to serve for Christ’s sake, 

^ ^ ^ 

(5) My Dear Friends, —T he year iSyg leaves us over- 
whelmed with astonishment at the goodness of the Lord, 
and our hearts are deeply moved by the evidence of His 
presence and the power of prayer. The year began with 
dark clouds and stormy trials, but all the way through 
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help from God was forthcoming and sufficient for all our 
needs. 

Ndtwithstanding the withdrawal of many irom our 
fellowship, we have had the joy of receiving one hundred 
and two new members, which is the highest number in 
any one year in the history of the Church. Surely this 
is the Lord’s doing, and is marvellous in our eyes. Let 
us, in reviewing the past, take courage for the future, and 
advance with courage and hopefulness, believing that 
God, high over all, reigns in power, establishing IIis 
Chucch, 

As a people we have heavy responsibilities resting upon 
us, but what is their weight if God dwells within us- 
We fear no foe, we shrink from no burden, we cannot fail 
if God be with us. He in the fiery pillar dwells, by His 
power water shall spring from the barren rocks, and 
manna shall be scattered by the wa}^ 

Our care is not for the favour of man or for the glamour 
of gold, but for the presence of God and the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Our mission is not to cater for popular 
favour or cringe to the worldly tastes of unspintual men ; 
but to fulfil the Divyie commission Preach the Gospel,” 
‘‘Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you,” our only concern being that it may be 
recorded of us, as of the disciples of old, “The Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following.” For these signs we watch and labour, knowing 
that such will be sure evidence of the Lord’s working. 

The presence and help of the Lord may be gained or 
hindered by the spirit of the Church collectively and each 
member individually. Holiness, love, prayerfulness, and 
self-sacrifice, will enable us to “ flow together to the good- 
ness of the Lord,” whilst pride, selfishness, worldliness 
and unfaithfulness, will bring barrenness and spiritual 
death. 

Let us seek that the love of Christ Jesus our Lord 
manifest in the atoning sacrifice of Calvary may be shed 
abroad in our h&rts with increasing power, until it 
permeates our entire being, and affects our every word 
2.nd deed, siiedding forth that fragrant influence which is 
well pleasing to our God. 

The year 1900 promises well. Great work is to be done, 
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great power is to be given, great victory is coming. Let 
us^iraw nearer to God, close our ranks in loving unity, 
advance in the great campaign, knowing that we ase set 
apart by God to do a work that is immortal, •eternal, 
glorious, which demands our utmost strength, our liberal 
offerings, and our loving loyalty. The issue is certain, 
the reward is sure, and ours shall be the delight all through 
the way, that we have shared with Christ the blessed work • 
of saving souls. 

Praying for you all joy and peace, 

I am, your affectionate Pastor, 

•>5- -X’ -Jr 


3. WORDS OF WARNING 

(a) Looking abroad I see much to cause sorrow and 
holy fear. I know I am counted a Pessimist by many in this 
matter and a prophet of evil. Better, however, be a true 
prophet of evil than a false one of peace. If there be no 
danger an alarm note will do no gre^t harm, but if there 
be, silence may be fatal and certainly criminal. The 
^Mown grade’’ tendency in the Churches, deplored and 
denounced by dear Spurgeon, not only continues, but 
gains accelerated speed. The Word of God is being 
undermined by those who are supposed to have no other 
W’ork to do than to proclaim it. Satan’s note of interro- 
gation is being placed after nearly every book of the Bible. 

Hath God said ? ” is fast taking the place of Thus saith 
the Lord.” The need of conversioi^ is but little 
emphasized, and evolution is superseding regeneration. 
The growing worldliness of the Churches is beyond all 
question, and the theatre has its advocates in the pulpits. 
As a result of these things revivals are seldom heard of. 
Stagnation seems the order of the day. The old-fashioned 
doctrines of the Bible did rouse men and give birth to 
mighty movements, but '‘modern thought” theories leave 
the world untouched or only tickled. A mutilated Bible 
is no two-edged sword. With this sad growth of infidelity 
on the one hand, I see on the other a marvellous increase 
of Romanism. The Protestant spirit of England has 
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fallen into a deep sleep. On every liand the activity of 
Rome is to be beheld. Convents are multiplying’, Sisters 
of I^vlercy swarm, priests are edging their way in evely- 
where, children are being swept wholesale into Catholic 
schools, and no one seems to trouble about it. Indeed, 
it seems the fashionable thing to show special politeness 
to Rome’s cardinals. Added to this, the spirit of Rome 
• is practically ruling thousands of professedly Protestant 
Churches. The only difference between the two is that 
one is honest and the other dishonest. How long will 
Englishmen, I wonder, put up with the Mass, the con- 
fessional, prayers for the dead, and all the mummeries of 
Rome now shamefully carried on in her Protestant 
Church. Between infidel rationalism, on the one hand, 
and Popish superstition on the other, the true Church of 
God is hard pressed just now. There is need to pray 
O Lord revive Thy work in the midst of the years, m 
the midst of the years make known ; in wrath remember 
mercy.” Amid all these things the hope of my heart is 
the speed}^ personal return of the Lord Jesus. Nothing 
but the coming of the King can put things right . — {An 
East End Pastor on leaving his pastorate*) 

• 

{h) Ye must he horn again^' (John iii. 3-7). 

In our day there is plenty of religious profession *• 

In spite of the profession, there is abundant evidence that 
the majority, and even the majority of religious professors, 
are not saved. This is very serious : to be unsaved, 
means that you are lost. There is all the difference in 
the world between merely being religious and being born 

from above before you can even begin to serve 

God you have t« be born anew. Reformation is not what 
you need ; more careful attention to religious duties is 

not what you need. Life is what you need There 

is eternal life for you in Christ and in no other. , • . . « 

- — (From a Chapel leaflet) 

{c) That's me / three fads. 

All have sinned («Rom. iii. 23), That’s me! 

Christ died for the ungodly (Rom, v. 6). That’s me I 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shall be 
saved (Acts xvi. 31). Can you add, That’s me ?—{From 
a Chapel leaflet.) 
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(d) Extract from a Memorial Sermon preached in 189— 
frq^n the J:ext ready” {Matt. xxv. 10 ). 

Oh, man and woman, I pray you, in the name ef my 
God, to-night, that you will face this matter and* picture 
your own death-bed if you are not right with God. 
Methinks I can see yon as you say to your wife, Go 
and get that brother from ^ ^ ^ • ask him to 

come and see me. I am afraid after all I have made 
a mistake in not being ready.” The friends gather round 
your bed, and the doctor comes in, and you look at him 
and say, Doctor, how am I? Am I looking bettpr?” 
and the doctor looks at you and shakes his head ; you 
have but a very few hours to live. But, doctor, I 
am not ready. I won’t die. I am not ready. I must 
live; I am not ready-to meet God,” But that relentless 
power that you have defied takes you shrinking to the 
edge of that abyss, and you shriek I will not die,” 
You fall into the darkness of an unprepared Eternity! 
Oh, man, get ready ! Time is flying, men are dying, hell 
is filling, Christ is coming, and you are unsaved — 
unready. May God make you ready. Our brother was 
ready when the call came — but a death-bed and 
not ready ! Have you thought of it ?* Meet Christ whose 
blood you have trampled under your feet; meet God 
whom you have defied and ignored, and not ready ; meet 
Him at the Judgment Bar of God, and no preparation — ■ 
an eternity without God, without hope, with the lost, 
unsaved, when you might have been saved and ready 
to-iiiglit, and God knows that ere this night closes you 
might stand before God. They that were Ready went in, 
and the door was shut. The ready shut in, the unready 
shut out. On which side of the door would you be ? . . • • . 


4. AIMS 

(ii) \yiio can tell the effect upon the? Church, upon the 
world, if every member in his secret life before God were 
more intent upon overcoming sin, more frequent in 
prayer, more diligent in the study of God’s word, more 
simple and unaffected in confession, more strong in faith, 
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more fervent in love No man can answer for Lis 

brother, but each can answer for himself, and say, God 
helping me, the Church, so far as I can influence it, shall 
be more what Christ wants it to be, in the future than 
in the past.’’ — {From a Church Manual,) 

(b) I think with gratitude of the willing service and 
devotion of so many hearts and minds. . . . Our Church, 
T am happy to say, does not consist of a select coterie of 
devoted workers who break their hearts over duties 
beyond their strength, while the many stand idly by. 
More and more it becomes a busy hive, and whilst w’e are 
not yet all at work as we might be, and there are 
still gaps to be filled and talents to be brought out 
and employed ,* nevertheless this report is no report of 
the pastor alone, or of the deacons and officers; it 

is the report of the whole Church — {From Pasiofs 

Letter in Annual Report,) 

Each member is under a solemn obligation to take 
some part m the work of the Church. Church member- 
ship is a brotherhood of service. — {Extract from Comiitu- 
Hon of the same Church,) 

(c) We are earnestly wishful that it should be well 
understood that our mission is in no sense a '' bread and 
butter” one. The social side of Christian work has had 
such enormous emphasis given to it of late years that 
we think it well in our Annual Records to reiterate the 
fact that our work is, first and foremost, soul winning, 
Eveiydhing else, however important in itself, becomes 
insignificant. — {From Record of an East London Mission,) 

{d) Carved upon one of the lighthouses is this compre- 
hensive declaratton of purpose : To give light and sa\e 
life ; ” and we have adopted this motto as expressive 
of the aim and object of our work, 

(c) We are all at it, and always at it We 

make no compromise with the Devil, but strike hard and 
strike quick. 

5. CONGREGATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

{a) The Fellowship Meeting, 

* The experience meeting on Monday evening is 
exceedingly popular with the God-fearing part of the 
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congregation. This gathering together for Christian 
fellowship and communion is no innovation, or mere 
offspring of modern tastes and ideas, for the prophet 
Malachi, writing some four hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, informs us that “ They that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another ” (Malachi iii, 16). 

Very often forty or fifty of our friends find opportunities 
in this meeting to tell of trials and triumphs, and we find- 
in this exchange of experiences both consolation and 
stimulus. We sing the ‘^old time” hymns, have very 
short exercises, and aim at the cultivation of a vigorous 
personal piety, 

(6) Sunday Services* 

Seven o’clock morning prayer is the first order of the 

day on Sunday morning At ii a.m. the service 

is much valued as a season of worship and spiritual 
refreshment At 6.30 the congregation, of con- 

siderably over a thousand people, largely consists of men 
and women who have to bear the daily burden of a 
laborious life, and who are much in need of the encourage- 
ment and stimulus afforded by these bright Gospel 
meetings. We give a hearty weleome to everybody, 

rich or poor Surely these large Sunday evening 

gatherings, with their solemn warnings, earnest appeals 
and deep impressions, are touching chords that will 
vibrate in eternity. 

(r) Sakirday Prayer Meeting. 

^^The dullest thing in the world is a dull prayer meeting.” 
Hence we do our best to prevent the Saturday evening 
meeting for prayer being in any way dull.” We regard 
the large attendance at this meeting as an unmistakable 
sign of spiritual health. While the Church continues to 
pray, we are confident of enjoying the presence of the 
Lord.” 

— {The above three extracts are from the same Report,) 

{d) A Church Anniversary. 

Wednesday, October 24th, the great day of the feast,'’ 
commenced with a prayer and praise meeting at 6 a.m., 
and a large number gathered at that early hour, Punctu^ 
to the minute the pastor and officers commenced the 
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service, which was to continue through the whole day. 
..... The supplications were brief, earnest, and to tjie 
point.; we felt the Master was with us preparing our 
hearts for further and larger blessings. ..... 

At 10 a.m. the pastor was in his vestry to receive the 
thank-offerings from a loving and loyal people. The first 
to present their offerings were a group of bright-faced 
Sunday school scholars. God grant they may grow up 
to be successful workers in His Church. All day long 
the dear friends came with their offerings, and as the 
Lord of the treasury looked down from His throne in 
glory^His heart was made glad. 

At 4 p.m. the Rev. ^ ^ ^ ^ of ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(who had spent the day with his sainted mother at 
^ ^ preached witb remarkable power 

from Numbers ix. 16. The sermon will never be forgotten, 
the aroma of it abides with us still. May God long spare 
His faithful servant to proclaim the ‘'glad tidings.” 

A very large company partook of tea in the boys’ 

schoolroom The public meeting commenced at 

7 p m. The pastor gave out the hymn, “ All people that 
on earth do dwell,” and then introduced the Chairman, 

^ Esq. Dehcon ^ ^ ^ ^ read the scriptures, 

and Deacon ^ "k Throne of Grace. 

The chairman called on Deacon ^ ^ to read the 

report, which was a very encouraging one. Our various 
agencies and societies are healthy and doing good and 
useful work. The hand of our God has been with us for 
good. The chairman struck a high note in his address, 
which was listened to with rapt attention, and brought us 
into the soul-refreshing presence of our Master and Lord. 
The Revs. ^ ^ and ^ gave us 

a rich feast of sanctified wit, heavenly wisdom, and 
gracious encouragement ; never before have we listened to 
such powerful utterances which roused and enthused our 
souls. Deacon ^ ^ * submitted a short financial 

statement which thrilled our hearts with joy. The result 
of the anniversary exceeds £166. The pastor (in putting 
a resolution of thanks to the ladies and gentlemen who 
had so ably managed the tea) said he was amazed at the 
lil^erality of the friends connected with the Tabernacle. 
Last March they promised over £130 for the Twentieth 
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Century Fund. In May they raised over :£'300 by their 
bifzaarj hnd the sum of £166 was a magnificent sum for 
their anniversary. He heartily thanked them all. — {From 
a Baptist Chtirch magazine.) 

{e) Young Christians^ Own Society. 

The Society is divided into sections^ which comprise — 

The ‘‘ Look-out Section,” which takes upon itself the 
responsibility of obtaining new members. 

The ^‘'Visitation Section’^ to look up absentees and 
visit the sick. 

The ‘‘Sunday School Section,” whose duty it •is to 
bring new and visit absent scholars, and it is now 
arranging to supply helpers each Sunday evening at the 
children’s separate service. 

The “ Home Mission Sunshine Section ” which has done 
good work, visiting the needy, and distributing clothes 
and soup, bread and coal tickets. In connection with 
this, a working meeting is held before the ordinary 

meetings It has supplied and dressed twenty- 

four dolls It also supplies at each Wednesday 

meeting flowers for the table, which are afterwards sent 
to some sick friend, and places in tb-e pulpit every Sunday 
jnorning a small bouquet and cheering message for our 
president. — {From a Church Manual.) 

if) Singing. 

A number of the young people having expressed 
a desire to become acquainted with the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, that they may be able to take a more intelligent 
and useful part in the service of praise; Mr. ^ 

has established two free classes in which this method of 
teaching music is adopted. — {From the Report of a M isston 
Church.) 

6. EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
[a) Open-air Work. 

The campaign against sin in our open-air diocese is far 
from being the least important part of the work. On the 
tabernacle steps, under lamps, and at street corners, the 
mission bands are often earnestly engaged in endeavouriSg 
to lead men and women to Christ. The theme of Elijah’s 
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open-air address on Carmel, How long halt ye between 
two opinions?” has often been the subject ^of earnest 
exhortation in the streets. We know something of the 
good eifected already, and are looking forward with bright 
anticipations to that richer harvest, when ‘‘We shall 
come rejoicing, bringing in the sheaves.” The greatest 
of open-air preachers once said, “Lo, I am with you 
alway,” and the promise is fulfilled in every meeting. 

(b) The “Bright Hour” Mission has in more than 
one way proved a source of spiritual strength and bless- 
ing to our Church. We are compelled, however, in all 
candour to add, that in its pnmary object it has, thus 
far, almost entirely failed ; for it was designed to attract 
those denizens of the neighbourhood who do not attend 
any House of Prayer, but ver}^, fery few of these have 
been “lured with comfortable words.” We are certain, 
if we could only induce them to attend one meeting, we 
should secure them altogether. The initiatory process, 
therefore, forms the problem with w^hich we have to deal, 
and, dilTicult though it be, we do not despair of its solution. 
We must be prepared to try all right means that spiritual 
enterprise may suggest to draw the people to our meetings, 
while we must be fully determined that, \vhen they do 
come, they shall hear nothing less searching and glorious 

than the “ Word of Life” For this year, and till 

the victory is won, our war cry must be “ ’ 

Town for Christ.” — {From the Report of a Baptist Church.) 
{c) Visitation. 

The District Visitation Union consists of about sixty 
earnest workers, who visit monthly nearly five thousand 
homes round tjie tabernacle. They leave at every house 
a copy of our monthly publication. Gospel Echoes^ and invite 
the people to attend the services. Many in this way have 
been won for Christ. — {From the Report of a Mission Church.) 
{d) Our Seaside Home. 

Froni spring to summer it was full of grateful visitors. 
Real spiritual good has been received, as well as physical 
restoration. Facmg the North Sea, many a tired body 
has been braced up into health, and, facing Heaven in 
<^he seasons of family w^orship, many a languid soul has 
been revived. There are now members of the Church 
V 2 I 13 
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at the tabernacle who found Christ when seeking health 
at 4 ^ -z- ^ ^ — {From the Report of a Mission, 

Church,) 

{e) Our Soup Kitchen. 

This has been open all the winter, and besides the sales 
of soup and puddings, thousands of quarts have been 
given away; also thousands of puddings. This place also 
has proved the meeting-place of needy sinners and a full 
Saviour . — {From the Report of a Mission Church.) 


7. REFLECTIONS 

(а) Panic relief” is, seldom, if ever, wise relief. The 
bold, bad, and unscrupulous make a good thing out of it, 
while the quiet, but truly needy ones get overlooked in 
the rush. It behoves Christians to keep their heads on 
their shoulders, even while they give away their hearts 
to the poor. 

(б) The New Year has dawned with great opportunities 

Tradesmen are quick at finding out the wants 

of newcomers, and Christian work demands the same 
kepn insight if it is to be successful. 

{c) The one thing I am afraid of about Christianity,” 
said an infidel, ^^is its Sunday schools.” There is 
scarcely need to say that the infidePs dread is the source 
of supreme gratification to all who desire the moral 

improvement of the world We feel this to be 

a work of pre-eminent importance, for it is giving the 
children what they will always need. Future generations 
may not require our philosophies, poetries, and govern- 
ments ; they may outgrow our sciences and despise our 
civilization— but they will require our religion. ‘‘They 
may not need our lamps, but they will need our Sun.” 
The Bible Will never be out of date.—fFruM an Annual 
Report.) 
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I. METHOD 

(a) The Class Meeting. 

The ^ class meeting ’ is the unit of the Wesleyan 
organization, and the following, reprinted from a small 
booklet, states popularly its constitution and aims : — 

Oim Class. — What it Is and What it Does. 

V/lut we arc. — To put the matter in a nutshell, we are 
a company of men and women, having the form and 
seeking the power of godliness, united in order to pray 
together, to receive the word of exportation, and to watch 
over one another in love, so that we may help each other 
to w^ork out our own salvation. 

We meet for this purpose every week, and we shall be 
glad to see you with us. 

Who may join ? — Anyone who feels a sincere desire to 
flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their 
sins, and who is y^illing to manifest this desire in a 
practical way, by : 

Domg no harm, and avoiding evil of every kmd. 

Doing good as far as is possible to all men, denying them’- 
selves and taking up their cross daily. 

Attending the means of grace, both public and piivate, and 
by the diligent study of God's Word, and by earnest 
private prayer. 

What will be expected of me? — We trust you will 
maintain the §ood character of our class by leading 
a consistent and blameless life. 

That you will be as regular and punctual in your 
attendance at all the meetings of the class as possible. 

That you will pray daily for the class and its members. 

That you will try to take part in the meetings by 
quoting a text, or offering prayer, or giving a short 
testimony. • 

That you will strive to lead others both to the class 
and to the Saviour. 

• That you will contribute as you are able to the support 
of the ministry. 

VII 
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Can I do it ?— What one cannot accomplish by oneself 
is cssften done when several help. We are a band of 
brothers, and each tries his best to help the others. 

Life has many dangerous and slippery places, in 
passing which, a solitary soul would inevitably fall, 
w^hereas all bound together with the cords of love, like 
Alpine climbers, we can cross them in safety, and daily 
mount higher and higher. 

When we want to be warm we draw near the fire, 
when we are hungry we come to the dinner table. If 
then, you feel in your heart a dissatisfaction with yoiir 
past life, and a God»begotten longing to be better, cOme 
with us to the place where God warms, feeds, and blesses 
us. There you will receive from Him the strength, help, 
and guidance you need. 

Furilicrmore . — Membership of the class implies mem- 
bership of the Wesleyan Methodist branch of the Church 
of Christ, with all its privileges and blessings, such as the 
right to partake of the Holy Communion, and the 
opportunity as occasion arises to fill the various official 
positions in the Church. 

Members have in their leader a friend on 
whom they can at all times rely, ami who will be only 
too pleased to help them in any matter of doubt or 
difficulty about which they may consult him. 

In conclusion , — Remember that meeting in class, though 
a very blessed help, will not, by itself, save your soul. 
Nothing short of a conscious acceptance of Christ as 
your personal Saviour, and a living union with Him, v/ill 
avail. 


[b) The Circuit Plan, ^ 

The ^ Plan of Religious Services and Directory ’ is 
the vade mecum of the members of a Wesleyan Circuit. 
The following particulars are taken from the Plan 
(forming a small handbook of twenty-four pages) of 
one of the larger London circuitSj composed of five 
chapels and two small mission centres. 

List {omitting names) of Circuit Ministers and Officers : 

Ministers (4) ; Circuit Stewards (2) ; Secretary of 
Quarterly Meeting ; Secretary of Local Preachers’ Meet- 
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ing; Circuit Chapel Secretary; Education Secretajy; 
Temperance Secretary; Aged and Afilicted *Minisifeers^ 
Fuiid Treasurer. 

List of Officers of one of the Circuit Churches t 

Pastor ; Society Stewards (2) ; Poor Stewards {2) ; 
Secretary of Leaders’ Meeting; Chapel Stewards (2); 
Trustees’ Treasurer; Trustees’ Secretary; Organist; 
Choirmaster; Literary Society Secretaries (2); and 
Foreign Missions Secretary. 

Lis} of Officers of Sunday Schools : 

Superintendents (2) ; Secretaries (2) ; Treasurer ; 
Juvenile Association Treasurer; Juvenile Association 
Secretary ; Temperance Society Secretaries (2) ; Band 
of Hope Conductor ; and Band oFHope Secretary. 

In addition to the four circuit ministers, ten other 
ministers, probationary, supernumerary, or connected 
v/ith other circuits, are attached, together with eighteen 
local preachers, and the names and addresses of all are 
given. 

Number of members in September, 1900 : 

Members ....... 1175 

On trial 36 

In junior classes • . . . 325 

The *PIin’ itself, which is arranged for three 
months in advance, gives the references for the 
morning and evening lessons, which are the same at 
all the chapels of the circuit, together with the 
preachers' naiifes for the morning and evening Sunday 
services, and the week-night meetings, the latter 
generally held on Wednesday or Thursday, with 
a prayer meeting on Friday or Saturday. Any special 
occasion, such as a collection or an anniversary, is 
indicated by an initial letter, and to these letters a key 
is given. This key, arranged in alphabetical order, 
fills two pages. 

Among a page of special notices, the date is given 
of *The Quarterly Fast and Day of Intercession/ and 
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the booklet ends with the following paragraph, to which 
profninence is given alike by its position and by the 
type in which it is printed ; — . 

Strangers and visitors are heartily invited, and assured 
that they will be welcomed at our several services. They 
are affectionately asked to make themselves known to the 
pastor of the church, or to the church stewards, that so 
they may afford an opportunity of introduction to Christian 
fellowship. Any person desiring a visit from the pastor, 
or knowing friends in sickness or sorrow who would value 
such a visit, is requested to inform either the pastor him- 
self or one of the church stewards. 

fc) • * ••• * Wesley Guild. 

Moilo One hemt, one way.'* 

The Guild meets every Thursday in the schoolroom at 
8 p.m. 

Active member’s pledge : 

I will earnestly endeavour, in the strength of Christ, 
to live a truly Christian life, to daily read the Holy 
Scriptures, and attend to the duty of private prayer. 
I will attend my class with regularity and fulfil to the 
best of my ability my duties as a member of the Christian 
Church. Whenever possible, I will be present at the 
devotional meeting of the Guild, and take an active part 
in the proceedings, if required.” 

Companion member’s pledge : 

I wall try to avoid in my daily life anything that would 
bring discredit upon myself or upon the Church of Christ, 
and will do my best to maintain the friendly spirit of the 
Guild .” — {From a card of mcmbcrslnp.) 


2. SPIRIT 


(a) Gladness of Heart 

*• He went throughout every city . . . ^ • shewing the glad tidings 
o£ the Ivingdom of God.” 

The Divine ideal of religious life and service brings 
into prominence the sweet grace of cheerfulness. Thef* 
oft-repeated command given to Israel rendered this phase 
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of godliness an imperative duty. Serve the Lord with 
gladness” was the note of tlie song of the Hebrew 
pissphet, and the echo came back sweet and clear, ^ Let 
the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord.” In the 
clay of their deliverance from impending danger, the 
historian tells us that, the Jews had light, and gladness 
and joy ; ” when the day of their freedom from captivity 
dawned there was very great gladness ; ” and with an 
exuberance of figure, finding it impossible to express his 
meaning in plain prose, the sacred writer used the poetic 
expression — ^‘Then was our mouth filled with laughter 
ana our tongue with singing,” God is a God of gladness, 
joyousness, light, love, beauty; every bright colour in the 
universe has been placed there by the hand of God, every 
strain of music, every ray of light, every brilliant gem 
1 eveals the hanci of the Great Artist. The sweet note of 
the song-bird, the brilliant dawn of the morning, when 
heaven’s gates seem to open to let out some glimmerings 
of its own glory, the gorgeous foliage of spring’s gay garb, 
all reveal snatches of the everlasting gladness of which 
God is the centre and soul; suggesting, meanwhile, the 
delight He finds in the gladness of the works of His 
hands. — {Monthly Magazine for distribttiion,) 

(b) We would acknowledge the services rendered in cur 
public worship and social meetings by the choir. Choral 
music has reached such a high state of efficiency, and is 
now brought within the hearing of all classes, that unless 
there is a union of musical art with devotion in the 
sanctuaiy, the service of God’s house will lack the 
attraction it ought to possess. — {Annual Rcpoit) 

{c) Prayer Meetings {Christian Workers' Association). 

. • . . • We feel certain that our friends whom we 
never see at out prayer meetings, would derive great good 
and be spiritually refreshed, if they would only come and 
meet us at the throne of grace. To many of us this hour 
spent in closer communion with our Father in heaven, is 
the sweetest of the whole v/eek. . . • . — {Annual Report) 

{d) Sunday Schook 

..... the not infrequent testimony of the teachers 
and the open confession of the scholais, indicate that 
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many young hearts are being won for the Master's king- 
dom. ...... The day set apart for universal prayer for 

chilciren proved a season of rich spiritual blessing to ii'ie 
school, and was the means of leading several ®f the 
scholars to definitely decide for Christ. 

(e) Wesley Guild Service and Social Hour. 

On the evening of Sunday, November 20th, a great joy 
filled the hearts of our pastor and the officers of the 
Church and Guild, when the chapel was seen to be once 
more almost filled for this monthly service and social 

gathering The service throughout was mpst 

impressive. At its close all were invited to remain for 
the social hour, and a very large proportion of the 
congregation accepted the invitation. During the few 
minutes allowed for refreshments and general conversa- 
tion, the pastor was able to give words of welcome to 
some friends who had never worshipped with us before. 
To a visitor the babel of cheerful voices must have 
sounded strange so soon after the conclusion of a solemn 
service, but Sabbath influences had not been lost, and an 
undivided attention in perfect silence was given, when for 
a few moments Sister ^ ^ ^ appealed once more to 

us in the name of her Master . . . ? . Family prayer 
brought to a close a most profitable and blessed evening. 

On its social side, the Guild is sometimes of the 
nature of an ordinary literary society, its programmes 
being very similar to those quoted in the Congrega- 
tionalist section. 


a THE FORMATION OF A CHURCH IN A NEW DISTRICT 

How the work began and grew. 

There has been a wonderful transformation. Mr. 
Cameron Corbett, m.p., waved his magic wand over 
Hither Green in the year 1896, and houses began to 
spring up in place of farmers' crops. Street after street 
spread across the fields, and, so rapid has been the influx 
of population, that by the end of the year (1900) nearly 
tv;o thousand houses, mostly of the middle-class type, 
\dl\ be occupied 
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Early in 1898 the Lewisham Wesleyan Mission Band 
began to hold open-air services m the neighbourhood, 
and in November a workman’s dining hall was secured, 
where’‘ regular services began to be held, and a Sunday 
school was started. This was the first home of the 

Hither Green Wesleyan Church 

Meanwhile the Lewisham Quarterly Meeting had 
approached Mr. Corbett wdth a view to securing 
land for a church, and being first in the field, they 

secured the finest site on the whole estate They 

did^ this without the slightest expectation of being able 

to build for many years to come 

In May, 1S98, on the recommendation of a repre- 
sentative London Methodist Committee, and at the 
request of the Lewisham Quarterly Meeting, the case 
was taken up by the Third London District Synod. 

Then matters w’ent ahead 

Building operations commenced in June, 1899 

A personal appeal to a number of friends in the distiict 
laised ;jriooo. A further ^360 w^as obtained when the 
memonal stones w^ere laid on July 22nd, This stone- 
laying ceremony was most successful in every way, and 
a happy augury forThe future of the church. 

The conference of the same year (1899) appointed the 

Rev. ^ ^ ^ to take charge he entered on his 

duties at the beginning of September, and found a 
congregation of thirty worshipping in the ^‘dining hall.” 
There w^ere three members, a society steward, a Sunday 

school secretary, and two or three teachers 

All else had to be sought, and until the right men 
were found th^ minister must take the various duties 
himself. 

■*"* It was a novel experience to preach in such a place as 
the dining hall.” Scores of flies buzzing around, an 
occasional cockroach straying over the Bible, the 
scurrying rush of a startled mouse ..... and on one 
famous night the nuarvellous acrobatic performance 
of a frenzied cat,* made it no light task to hold the 
attention of the congregation Yet the congre- 

gation grew till the room was quite filled, so eager were 
me people for the Word of Life. Dingy and repulsive 
though their surroundings were, the presence of the 
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Saviour made the place glorious ’with the salvation of 
siniiers. The people proved the blessed truth — 

Jesus where’er Thy people meet 
There they behold the mercy seat ; 

Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art found, 

And every place is hallowed ground. 

Still they looked forward to the completion of the new 
church with an eagerness bordering on impatience. 
After every service the congregation went to count the 
rows of bricks. . . • . 

The day of deliverance came at last. On April 26th 

{1900) the handsome new church was opened " 

Looking at the whole situation, one can only exclaim. 
What hath God wrought.’’ He has far exceeded the 
most daring expectations, and has blessed His Church at 
Hither Green not only with large increase, but with 
every spiritual blessing in Christ Jesus . — {From a leaflet,) 


4. EVAKGELISTIC WORK 

{a) Tract Society and Open-Air Services^, 

^Duiing the past year the Tract Society has been 
carrying the glad news of salvation to the poorer districts 
of our neighbourhood. The value of such work cannot 
be over-estimated; many people will not, and some 
cannot, attend a place of worship ; and though their 
Bibles are often unread, the attractive illustration and 
the well-told incident of the tract frequently wins their 
attention, and the Word of God, which can make them 
wise unto salvation, gams an entrance into their hearts, 

We w’ould earnestly appeal to those ^vhose heai;^s 

God has touched, and who desire to extend His kingdom, 
to devote some of their leisure time to carrying on this 
useful work of spreading Gospel light in the dark places 
of our land 

(6) Open-Air Meetings. 

We are much encouraged by the success of our 
meetings. The singing of our workers and friends has 
drawn large audiences, who have listened with great 
attention to the practical Gospel addresses given, and we 
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have faith to believe that the seed thus sown by the way- 
side will bring forth much fruit in the Saviour’s”vineys.id. 

We roused the opposition of the powers of Evil, 

during “ last year’s meetings, but we pursued the even 
tenour of our way and conquered. Our six o’clock 
meetings in the various streets of the neighbourhood have 
proved seasons of refreshing from the Lord. We take 
to the people’s doors the Gospel which, alas ! so many of 
them are tempted to neglect 

A new departure has been made in the form of a cottage 
meeting in ^ ^ ^ ^ Terrace. We began on 

May 17th, and have held the meeting weekly. We sing 
a few hymns outside, and then retire into the house of 
a member there. The meetings haye been very helpful to 
those who attend, and while we have had an earnest of 
God’s blessing m the salvation of one soul, we are looking 
for greater results when we resume m September. This 
work is chiefly supported by the girls of my Tuesday 
night class and a few of the mothers 

(c) From a Stsic/s Report 

In some cases I offer to help in nursing, because of the 
incomparable opportunity thus given for speaking a word 
for Christ. Actions speak louder than words, and if you 
do nothing, in many cases you had better say nothing ; 
people will not listen to words only. If one can bung 
comparative ease in sickness by a little service one may 
often gain an influence not to be despised. 


5. MISSIONS 

Frir more characteristic of the Wesleyan body than 
the Evangelistic efforts of the particular congregation 
or circuit are the great missions now carried on in ail 
quarters of London. ’ Any ordinary Wesleyan chapel, 
with its congregation, is in a remarkable degree a 
replica of others, a uniformity of type explained doubt- 
less to a great extent by a peripatetic pastorate ; no 
one staying long enough to differentiate the activities 
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of any congregation in any marked way from the rest. 
The missions, however, do not lack individuality. 

(a) West London Mission. 

Halls. 

St James’s Hall, Regent Street and Piccadilly, W. 

Craven Hall, Foubert's Place, {206) Regent Slieet, W. 

Cleveland Hall, Cleveland Street, W. 

Somer’s Town Hall, Chalton Street, N W. 

Houses. 

Katherine House, 10, Fitzroy Square, W 
Lincoln House, 60, Greek Street, Soho, W. 

St. Luke’s House, 50, Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, N.W, 
Rescue House, 20, Manor Place, W. 

Wesley House, Bisley, near Stroud, Gloucestershne 
Cheap Goods Depot, 131, Wardour Street, London, W. 

Five Facts to be Remembered, 

I. — The West London Mission, so far as regards ordinary church work, 
IS entirely self-supporting 

2 — It is not sectarian either in its constitution or its aims. It exists to 

persuade those who are outside all churches to obey and to imitate 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3 — Every subscription from those who are not members of the Mission 

is used exclusively m the service of the miserable, the friendless, 
the destitute and the sick, without distinction of sex, race, or 
creed. 

4 — SmaH regular subscriptions are as valuable as the occasional large 

gifts of the wealthy. 

• 5.— The best contribution of all is —Y ourself. 

Summary of Work and Agencies of the West London Mission for one year. 

Religious Work — 16S5 persons in full or probationary membership 
with the hlission Church at St James’s Hall, Craven Hall, Cleveland 
liall and Chalton Hall 3172 sei vices and meetings held during the year, 
exclusive of three Sunday schools, three Bands of Hope, and six mothers' 
meetings Lantern mission services or meetings held every night We have 
Ihirly-one Society or Devotional classes, a Bible-class, and a Theological 
class 

Open-Air Work — Services in the streets, alleys and parks. 

Temperance Work — At each hall a Temperance Society, a Temper- 
ance Legion and a Band of Hope. Temperance work done systematically 
in the open air, and every Christmas a Drunkards* Dinner, with permanent 
results 

Thrift Societies. — Men and Women’s Slate Clubs, Penny Banks, 
Clothing, Provident and Boot Clubs, Goose and Christmas Clubs, in 
connection with which last Chiistmas we purchased 2500 different articles, 
including drapery, glass and china, furniture, grocery, beef and poultry of 
eveiy kmd. From these Thrift Societies about' ^^2500 of the people’s 
money passed through our hands during the year 

Music —Orchestra, Military Band, Brass Band and Choirs. 

District Visiting, &c , by the Sisteis, Missioners, and a voluntary' 
staff, also Room4o*Room Guilds (at Craven alone seventeen thousand visits 
were paid during the >ear), Pubhc4wusi Guild, Lodging-house Guild, and 
Wetkhouss Gmld, 
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Social Work. — Servants’ Registry, Men's Labour Bureau {many poviied 
with clothes, tools, and work), Soup Kitchen, and social relief 
Medical Work — Two Dispensaries Hospital-trained nurses visiting 
the sick m their homes A creche, or day nursery Also 
The Home of Peace — A hospital for the respectable dying poor 
Guild of the Brave Poor Things — A social union of the crippled, 
the deformed, the blind, and the partially paralysed. 

Workhouse Teas every month to aged people in three large work- 
houses— St Pancras, St. Marylebone, and St James's. 

Rescue Work — A Rescue and Preventive Home at Manor Place. The 
Rescue Sisters m Piccadilly at night. 

A Holiday Home at Bisley, Gloucestershire. 

Men’s Guild. — Literary and Debating Society, Cycle Club. Rambling 
Club, Swimming Club, &c. 

Saturday Evening Concerts, and other entertainments and counicr- 
ath actions 

The People’s Drawing Room at each hall for the poor of the 
neighbourhood 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer. — Gratuitous legal advice by an eminent 
solicitor, with most benehcial results. • 

Girls’ Clubs, Boys’ Clubs, Children’s Play Hour, Cheap Goods 
Depot.— ) 

(6) London Central Mission. 

** Chrisitaniiy not played cut ” A few fads about the work. 

We have twelve hundred and nine members meeting in society in the 
mission, with over two hundred juniors 
Notwithstanding the heavy dram upon cur membership caused by the 
constant removals from 4he district, ve rejoice in increasing membership, 
God continues to bless us constantly with conversions 
We have a large amount of social work going on m connection with our 
chuich, both in Clerkenwell and Holborn 
Our Sunday schools have twelve hundred children in attendance. 

Our Home of Rest at Tooting Bee is already proving a great blessing to 
our poor folk 

Our slate club has over seven hundred members 
Our mothers’ meeting has over four hundred members. 

Our pleasant evenings for the people are crowded \\ eek by week. 

Our temperance meetings are gloriously successful in converting the 
diunkard to sobriety and to God 

Our Holborn To^n Hall services are growing in prosperity. God is 
blessing this extension abundantly 
Our lodging-house visitors are always welcomed 
Our bras» and orchestral bands are most useful in our work. 

Our tract visitors distribute from door to door over three hundred 
thousand tracts during the year. 

Our mission band workers are always at it in many ways, seeking to 
extend in the open air the Master’s kingdom. 

Our Sisters continue their work m the district, each Sister visiting over 
sixty families w eekly This work m its social relief is necessarily expense e. 
Our medical mission is most useful to the poor in the district. 

We want /500 at this anniversary. Will you help us continue and 
crease our work 

if so, please fill up Promise form and post direct to one of the addresses 
given.— accompanying Annual Report for iBgy ) 
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Report of a meeting to raise funds for enlarging the chapel of the foregoing mission. 

The success which has attended the working of this 
chapel on mission lines would be considered phenomenal, 
were it not for the fact that wherever similar work has 
been attempted on similar lineSj similar success has 
followed. 

The chairman of the meeting delivered a bright and 
hopeful address. He first sketched the history of the 
chapel, in the inauguration of which he took part. After 
a period of depression, they had found the way to fill the 
chapel. Souls, too, were being saved, and that was J3est 
of all. That ought always to be so in Methodist chapels. 
Away with your preachers and people who were content 
without it ! Of all the Churches, Methodism cut the 
most sorry figure unless a real work of God was going 
on. The chairman was particularly severe on the idea 
that every big chapel must have a little mission hall 
somewhere near, so that conversions might take place 
there and not disturb the regular services. ‘‘Tell me,” 
said he, “how the prayer meetings are attended, and 
I shall be better able to test the condition of that church 
than by attending some public service; we Methodists 
can pray ourselves out of any difficulty.” Subscriptions 
to the building fund were announced. 

The Rev. Mr, ^ ^ who delivered one of his 

cheery and optimistic addresses, stated that this meeting 
was the fourth celebration of the kind he had attended 
since Sunday, and it certainly did not look as though 
Methodism were a dying force. A further list of promises 
being announced, the Rev. ^ ^ ^ stated that 3^4000 
might be counted on : a result which fu]ly justified the 
hearty manner in which the congregation sung the 
Doxology prior to dispersing. 

(c) Shoreditch Wesleyan Mission, 

The boundaries of our district may be covered by 
a smart walk before breakfast, but the area numbers not 
less than two hundred thousand souls. Here is a population 
as large as that of Hull, consisting of people of all trades 
and trade, reeking in sin and misery, whose social and 
spiritual condition is at once a menace, a sorrow, ancf 
a shame. Public-houses of the worst class abound; 
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slubs, social and political, number their members by the 
thousand. A census, taken a few years ago iathe more 
respectable half of the district, showed that religious 
accommodation is provided for only one out of every 
sixteen persons, and that only one in one ^ hundred 
attended service on Sunday morning, and one in fifty in 
the evening. My opinion is that, taking the whole district 
at the present time, hardly one in five hundred enters 
a place of worship on Sunday, ..... 

One feels how impossible it is to at all adequately 
appreciate the willing and cheerful help of our own 
menlbers, or to give even a small conception of the work 
done, with its blessed results. The once empty chapel 
is now nearly full ; men, women, and children are being 
saved from the worst forms of sin and vice to the joy 
and sanctity of the Christian life. The old Gospel has 
a mighty appeal to such people, and they do not show 
themselves slow in responding to it. 

One Sunday recently, between the sermon and the 
sacrament, four men and two women entered the inquiry 
room. The same day another claimed pardon for sin 
at the early morning prayer meeting ; whilst still another 
was taken from the «)pen“air service to a cottage the night 
before, and kept on his knees until he found Christ 
12 o’clock at night. — [Report.) 
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§ 4 

OTHER METHODISTS 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS 
UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH 
METHODIST NEW CONNEXION 

I. ORGANIZATION 

(a) Methodist New Connexion* 

The following particulars are taken from the Hand- 
Book of a circuit composed of two chapels. 

The services held at each chapel are almost identical, 
and the list for one of them is printed thus : — 

Order of Services. 

Divine Worship — Sunday, ii a.m and 6 30 p m. ; Wednesday, 7 30 p m. 
Lord's Slipper — Evening of first Sunday in month. 

Baptisms--~yioxrLm% of first Sunday m month. 

Marriages — Application to the mmister. 

Sabbath School — 10 a m and 2.45 p m. 

Band of Hope — Monday, 7 p.m. 

ChnsHan Endeavour — ^Thursday, Junior, 6 30 ; Senior, 8 pm. 

Chotr Practice — ^Wednesday, 8 pm. 

Literary Society — Friday, 7 30 p m ^ 

.Six “ preachers” are attached, and eight auxiliaries The “ Order or 
Public Service ” is arranged for four months, instead of three as with the 
Wesley a ns. 

The Circuit officers are* — Treasurer; Secretary: Chapel Auditor; 
Local Preachers’ Secietary; Sunday School Secretary, Mission Treas- 
urer ; Mission Secretary , Magazine Correspondent and Plan Committee. 

The officers at one of the Chapels are — Treasurer , Secretary ; Pew 
Steward , Poors’ Steward , Seat Stewards (2) , School Superintendents (2) ; 
Sunday School Secretary , Secretary of Band of Hope , Secretary of 
Literary Society , Representatives to Free Church Council (6) ; Ladies’ 
Sewing Meeting Treasurer and Secretary, Offe>ftory Stewards (2) ; 
Y P.S C E Secretary ; Secretary of Ivlissions , Sidesmen {2) , Cho.r- 
master ; Organist and Sexton 

The fdlowmg “ Directions to Church Members” are printed — 

I — ^When members are m affiiction and desirous of Cnnstian counsel, 
they are earnestly lequested to inform one of the ministers, by direct 
message or letter, as ministers, any more than doctors, cannot know that 
people are ill unless informed of the fact. 

2.— When members are about to leave the circuit to reside elsewhere, 
it is requested that they will inform one of- their ministers of their 
intention, in a private interview, or at the close of one of the services 

3 —Those who have removed to a distance with a view to reside perma- 
nently, or only for a considerable tune, are requested as early as 
pract cable to seek union with the Church 

4 If one member find another in poverty, and in consequent need for 
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a reason of pecuniary aid, let him cause the same to be reported to 
a minister or ste^-vard 

5 — The collections made at the Lord’s Supper are applied ‘after arnnli 
deduction for the expenses of that ordinance, to the rcLef of the p^er 
members of the Church, and as “ the poor ye have alvn-ys with joii/’ riTml 
sometimes their necessities are great, a constant and geneious remembrance 
of them IS needful, and cannot but be regarded as a pnvilege 

6 — I^Iembers are specially requested to pay courteous attention to 
strangers, and to provide for them comfortable accommodation as far as 
circumstances will admit 

N B — Pews in the churches must be regarded as free after the 
singing of the second hymn. 

{b) Primitive Methodists. 

Cimiit regulations. 

I. Preachers — Every preacher is earnestly requested to attend to his 
own appointments. If this is impracticable, he must give thiee days’ 
notice to the minister, who will get a supply. Should a preacher neglect 
an appointment, he must furnish a satisfac;tory reason to the following 
quarterly meeting. No person is allowed to preach m any of our places 
of worship unless he is authorised by the circuit authorities , ministers 
of other denominations excepted All Sunday morning services must 
close at 12.15, and the evening service at 7.45, by order of the quarterly 
meeting. 

2 Leaders. — Every leader must call over the names of his members at 
every class meeting, and collect the class money weekly, and the ticket 
money quarterly, and see that the absentees are visited It is essential to 
the prosperity of the station that the ConncAtoml Rules be kindly explained 
to the members and faithfully carried out. The leaders are requested to 
bring their class books to^heir respective leaders’ meetings 

3 Society Stewards. — The duties of a Society Steward are — 

(i) To furnish a written notice of everything to be published the 
Sabbath before it should take place. (2) Make all needful arrangements 
for public meetings (3) Make preparations for Sacraments and Love 
Feasts (4) See that all collections are made according to plan. (5) To 
see Society’s Report is properly filled up and sent to the quarterly 
meeting m proper time. 

4 Members. — The attention of all our members is called to the followin'^ 
Rule No person must be admitted a member or allowed to remain one 
v’vho attends vain or worldly amusements or wastes his time in public- 
houses, or is otherwi^se immoral in his conduct ” Any member intendin<y 
to remove from his circuit is desired to give his leader or minister th% 
full address of his future residence, that a credential may be sent to the 
superintendent of the station to which he is about to remove 

(c) United Methodist Free Church. 

An Annual Report 

Progress and Prosperity have marked the course of the past year 
Further increase of members and increased income, call for continued 
thanksgiving. 

- Praise ye the Lora, praise, O ye servants of the Lord, praise the 
name of the Lord.” (Psalm cxiii. i.) 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who 
according to His great mercy begat us again into a living hope/’ See. 

(i Peter 1. 3, 4, 5 ) or* 
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The Public Services have been well sustained, and we rejoice tliaf 
the i^generatmg and quickening power of the Holy Ghost has been mani- 
fested in the higher spiritual life of the Church, and in the salvation of sofils 
We have added thirty-mne members since our last report, and have lost 
twenty by removals and two by death, thus showing en mciease cf 
seventeen The present membership is one bundled and seventy -five and 
five on trial. 


The Sunday School has now two hundred and sixty-one scholars. 
The average attendance in the morning is one hundred and m the afternoon 
one hundred and ninety-nine. 

Bible-classes for men and women are held every Sunday afternoon 
at 2 45 

Adult School Union. A branch w^as started in October with twelve 
members, and has now thirty-three men and three classes. The meetings 
are held on Sunday mornings from 9 to a quarter-past 10 o’clock. 

The P.S. A. Men’s Meeting is held in the chapel on Sunday after- 
noon from 3 to 4 o’clock; the average attendance being fifty-fi\e men. 

The Band of Hope continues its meetings Never was it more 
necessary to train children in, the principles and practice of total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks and tobacco. The average attendance is sixty 

The International Bible Heading Association has now a total 
membershi]^ of over six hundred and seven thousand, and the cards aie 
issued in nineteen or more foreign languages. Our hope is that m the 
case of every member of the I. B. R. A. seeds of truth are being sown by 
the daily readings, which will soon germinate and produce the expected 
fruit. Above all, let us join our voices in prayer, that God may richly 
bless the readings and help its members to live in the light of His Holy 
Word. Our branch has one hundred and forty members. 

The Y. P.S. O.E. is vigorous and progressive; the Junior Society 
meets on Tuesday evenings, and has an average attendance of thirty'. 
The Senior Society meets on Thursday evenings, and has forty-four active, 
one associate, and eleven honorary members. The young men of the 
Christian Endeavour Society conduct a service in the chapel once 
a quarter. 

The Pentecostal Beague Centre meets on Friday evenings from 
8 to 9 o’clock, and has a membership of one hundred and six. The 
League offers a way of uniting believers of all denominations m prayer 
for the Holy Spirit. The need of the Baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
abundantly proved and candidly admitted. We want this spirit of prayer 
amongst us, “ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Heavenly Fathengive the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him.” ^ 


A Holiness Meeting is held on Monday afternoons at 3 15. The 
biasing of holiness may be experienced whenever the soul turns from 

Christ “gave Himself for us 
that He might redeem us from ail iniquity and purify unto Himself 
^ zealous of good works.” (Titus li. 14 ) 

A? Eleeting is held on Friday ev 4 mgs at 9 o’clock. 
The Institute meetings were held on S^urday evenings from Tanuarv 

*°Apnl, the average attendance being thirty-one. J T 

, aad Foreign Missions, The amount raised during the year 

was £36. iis 5p, of which £25. 8s 2d was for the U M F C? Missmn 
L Guinness' Congo Balolo Mission, and 9s Sp for 
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Cliapel Olioir. We mucli regret that the choir has lost so it* any of its 
ir embers lately, and earnestly hope that the vacant places* will soin be 
filled, so that the choir may be able to sing an anthem at each service. 

Organ .... is m need of repairs .... 

Finafi.C0 It will be seen that the income is not quite 

equal to the expenditure, but we are grateful to find that the weekly 
onermgs have increased from ;fig4 65 to £206 iis id 

As the Free-will Opening is our only regular source of income to 
meet all expenses, \vq commend to those who have not hitherto contributed 
through the envelope system, to adopt this method of giving regularly 
a specified amount such as the bounty of the Lord enables them to do. 


2. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF ACTION 


(a) The following letter, addressed to his congrega- 
tion by the minister of one of the United Methodist 
Free Churches, though long, is of the deepest interest 
throughout : — 


An open Letter to the Members of ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Church. 

My Beloved Friends, — On Sunday and Monday, 
September 26th and 27th, we celebrate (d.v.) the 
Anniversary of our* fourth year together. It should be 
a time of much thankfulness and rejoicing. God has 
honoured us with not a little success, for which we most 
heartily praise Him. In the four years, He has sent us 
over one hundred and fifty new members, so that all 
the time there has been a steady increase both in the 
congregations and offertories at our public services. But 
best of all — and what is nearest to the heart of Jesus — 
‘^th^ regenerating and quickening pow'^er of 
the Holy Ghost has been manifested in the 
' higher spiritual life of the Church, and in the 
salvation of souls,” as Mr, ^ ^ ^ so truly 
said in his report at the June Anniversary, Again and 
again God has given us most marked tokens of His 
presence and favour in Ihe way that we most desire them, 
viz., in the arousing of sleeping sinners, in the recovery 
of the backslider, in the sanctification and infilling of 
believers, and in the extension of the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace in our midst. 

I am looking forward to our Fourth Anniversary 


THE 
.ENCOURAGING , 
PAST. 


VII 
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Services with great delight and expectancy for many 
reasons. Let me mention some of them. First and 
foremost, I am believing that these special services will 
more than result in the upbuilding and confirmation of 
believers, but rather m the definite yielding up of hearts 
to the indwelling of the Spirit of God, that out of them 
shall flow rivers of living water to the thirsty world 
around. As Monro Gibson has said recently, It is not 
outpouring that is wanted so much as an inletting. It 
is not the windows of heaven that are shut, 
but our hearts. It is free course for the 
WORK Spirit’s movements from heart to heart that is 
wanted.” I cannot but believe that we shall 
be of one heart and mind in seeking this special prepara- 
tion for service, by the^study of God’s Word and prayer, 
and that we shall gladly welcome, painful as it may be, 
whatever God may say to us concerning anything that is 
hindering His working thiough us. As Mr. Moody wrote 
a few weeks ago in inviting God’s people to the Conference 
at Northfield, Let us come together to gather wheat 
with which to feed a starving world.” 

Then, of course, I am hoping gre^at things from the 
Anniversary in connection with our Thanksgiving Fund. 

It seems to me most fitting and natural that 
deep thankfulness for four years of extra- 
ordinary blessings, as well as our desire to 
take full advantage of the immense opportunities that 
await us on every side, should lead not only to renewed 
consecration, but to a special tmiUd effort^ at the beginning 
of our winter’s campaign, to remove the balance of the 
debt-burden that for the past four years has cumbered 
our work. It will serve to make our re-consecration 
more real and lasting if it is accompanied by definite 
self-denying gifts. It will be a delightful opportunity of 
proving the intensity of our devotion to God 
CO-OPERATION lovc to 013 . 11 * Evcryonc niust decide for 
himself— after prayer and reflection— what he 
can give, and let us also seek to inflirence our Christian 
friends and our households to join us in this good work. 
When we come to look through the completed list of 
donations from the Church, we believe we shall find that 
the youngest and poorest members have been able to 
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economise some small sum, and we know that the 
Sjnallest gifts of those who cannot give more aie as 
precious in the sight of God as the large contributions of 
the wealthy. 

We might have raised the money by a bazaar, but it 
was universally felt that we would just put our trust in 
God and have nothing to do with any worldly methods 
whatever. When money is needed for Christ’s Church, 
does it not grieve the Holy Spirit when, instead of relying 
simply and solely on God, we appeal to the world for 
hel^D, or adopt any of the world’s low arts and devices to 
secure subscriptions? Is there not always a danger, 
in connection with the money matters of 
^ church, of playing ppon the lower motives 
of pride and rivalry, of display or pleasure ? 
Thanks be to God, we have been led to take up 
this scheme, not in the natural power of this world and 
its spirit, but in the supernatural power of God’s Spirit. 
It is not a business ” matter, but a faith-eifort. Our 
dependence is not upon the thoroughness of our organiza- 
tion, or the vigour of our appeals. We are depending 
more qn appeals to God than on appeals to 
^^^god! men. It is His enterprise, for which He is 
supremely responsible. He alone can m5ve 
the people to give their money. He holds the key of 
the situation, and is more jealous and zealous for His 
work than any of His workmen. It is therefore of the 
first importance that we should keep in living, loving 
contact with God, and use only Scriptural and spiritual 
methods in raising this two hundred and fifty pounds. 

I have to tonfess that when this scheme was first 
launched the magnitude of it — for such a small church — 
made me feel that success could only come by such 
prolonged and fervid efforts in every direction that, I 
fear, I v/as looking far more to men and methods than to 
God, and I have to thank Mr. ^ ^ of Cardiff, 

for opening my eyes fo the fact. In reply to our request 
that he should take the chair at the Pastor’s Anniversary 
meeting, he wrote : “ Should I be in London about 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , the date you name, it will afford me pleasure 
^^ARNING. P^y y^^ ^ visit.” And, after expressing 
hearty interest in our work, added, *^But 
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I am afraid you are putting too much reliance on the. 
arm^of flesh and more than on the arm of God.” This 
led to much heart-searching and prayer, and to the 
confession to Mr. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ that God had sho\yn me 
that it was only too true what he had surmised, and that 
by Divine grace this piece of Christian work, and all 
other work for God, should not be done in the energy of 
the flesh, but in the energy of the Spirit, trusting more to 
His direction than to human wusdom. 

About this time I came across this statement by 
Dr. Pierson, which impressed me much ; Let us put 
prayer before^ not behind, our activity.”., I 

PIERSON. friends, and pray 

that you may learn the lesson, if not already 
learned, that God has taught me in connection with this 
effort of ours, that He as the Invisible Administrator, if 
we will only fully trust Him, will not only supply all the 
money needful, but do exceeding abundantly above all 
we ask or think. Was it not so three years ago when we 
looked to Him for the £100 that was needed ? Did Pie 
not send us nearlj^ ^10 more than we asked for ? What 
a rebuke to unbelief, to un-Scriptural appeals, 
dependence on ^ man, to all secular and 
worldly methods in raising money, and to 
despair in great straits ! Yes, with many others, I am 
believing that God will bring us within measurable 
distance of the £250 on September 26th and 27th, 
and we are praising Him as if the work was already 
done. 

I should like us — and I am sure God wants us— to take 
for our motto for our fifth year’s work together, if spared, 
just this one word — Conversions, And, by the Spirit’s 
help, to make everything subservient to that. 
CONVERSIONS. Bicssed be God we have seldom been without 
visible results, but there have been times when 
the results have been so meagre that I have gone home 
with a sad and troubled heart. When we remember that 
the conversion of sinners is the one great object of Christ’s 
death on the cross and His life in glory, the one object 
for which the Holy Ghost was given, the one object for 
the Church’s existence and continuance on earth, we 
cannot but so believe in conversions as to make it our 
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.one motto and sacrifice everything for it. Well may 
Andrew Murray say that “The church that is without 
• ^ conversions, however large and flourishing 

its congregations, is not answering its destiny, 
is on a downward path, is most grieving and 
dishonouring to Godd’ What must God think of those 
‘Hhree thousand churches in the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies in America that did not report 
a single member added by profession of faith last year ? ” 
God forbid that such a lamentable state of affairs should 
ever come to pass in England. 

The Sunday morning service is of great importance in 
"connection with the conversion of sinners, as it is here 
that converted men and women are led on to all the 
fullness of blessing that lies beyond conversion, 
MORNING. prepared to be used of God in 

whatever way He shall choose. A spirit- 
filled, well-attended morning service is the best preparation 
for an evening Evangelistic service. Let us therefore, as 
God’s people, make it a rule never to miss our own special 
time of waiting upon God in His house at the beginning 
of the Sabbath, that we may be brought into such 
deepened sympathy with Jesus Christ, and be so sur- 
charged with the Spirit of God, that as we sit in our pews 
in the evening service the unconverted around us sliall 
not be able to resist the magnetism of God’s 
mTgnStism. Presence within us. The measure of the 
Holy Spirit’s power in any service is in 
proportion to the purity of God’s Word and the presence 
of God’s believing, spirit-filled people. 

Can we reasonably or Scripturally expect that much 
definite good will be accomplished amongst the unsaved 
in the evening if the members of the church, having 
neglected their Sabbath morning worship, come in such 
a listless, unfed and unspiritual condition that God 
cannot use them ? If there be a lack of conversions it 
will be owing to noth^g but the lack of the Holy Spirit 
in God’s people, whether in the pulpit or in 
^SasioN^ the pew. Speaking for myself, God has been 
showing me lately that He wants me to be 
more and more definite in bringing sinners to a point — 
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that I should make more earnest appeals for immediate 
decision and for a public confession of it in our service^. 
If we fail to elicit any response — that is God’s business : 
we can only do our duty and act as He leads us ; but, as 
Mr. Spurgeon once said to his students, we shall 
get results when we expect them.” Oh my brothers 
and sisters, plead for a mighty travail of soul for the 
unsaved. 

A short time ago I came across a statement of Andrew 
Murray’s that deeply impressed me. It was this : — The 
pulpit is God’s chosen channel for conversions. ’L It 
made me feel the solemnity of my positioirers- 
PREACHING ^ preacher oi the Gospel, and led me to pray 
that my preaching might never be with 
** enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and power.” I bless God, my beloved 
friends, that you would not for one moment tolerate the 
prettily-written essays, the literary productions, the 
political speeches, the discourses strongly tinged with 
Higher Criticism and Evolution, the lies about God and 
His Word that, m not a few churches of our land, take 
the place of the great ^ and fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel. ''You are perfectly 
THE GOSPEL. Hght in demanding, clearly and imperiously, 
that no man who cannot expound the 
Scriptures as the very Word of God, and hold forth 
the ^ sacrifice of Christ as the Divinely -planned and 
Divinely-accepted satisfaction for man’s sin, shall ever 
have entrance into your pulpit. 

I bless God that He has made me pastor of a church 
that gladly and unhesitatingly stands by^'any true man 
that will preach a full and faithful gospel. This is a great ■ 
comfort to me as I stand upon the threshold of another 
THE WHOLE ^ith you, foT 1 feol that the Truth, the 

TRCrXH wnole Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
must be told as never before, in season and out 
of season ; and does not this mean, faithfully and fear- 
lessly telling the unsaved that they are depraved sinners, 
that the wrath of God has gone out against them, that 
heli_ awaits them if they remain impenitent and unbe- 
lieving, and taat they must be born again if they expect 
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to enter heaven ? And must not backsliders^ who have 
sadly fallen from grace and become like baf ren 
BACKSLIDERS fig-tices, bc faithfully dealt with, and be 
reminded that the greatest weakness of any 
Church are those who w^ear the livery of Christ, and 
wound Him in the house of His friends/' and that the 
mischief they do cannot be computed ? 
chriSimJs. Similarly, worldly-minded members must be 
told again and again that through their 
unspiritual lives they not only fail to contribute their 
sha3;e of spiritual force, but they are positively blocking 
-the path by which it must pass. 

Oh, this dry-rot of worldliness in the Church ! It 
must be driven out at all costs. Lt is said that the ship 
on the sea is all right, but when the sea gets into the 
ship it is all wrong. And this is true of the Church and 
the life of God. The Church is all right in the world, 
but when the world gets into the Church all 
tTe WORLD. wrong. God cannot and will not use the 
men and women who are full of the world. 
Especially must w’e urge our younger members to set 
their faces and their hearts like flint against all world- 
Imess, and live wholly for Him who died for them. Great 
emphasis will have to be laid upon the awful problem of 
heart depravity, from which come the world- 
Imess, the evil thoughts and words, the 
cruelties, the thefts, the murders, the false- 
hoods, and all the swarm of mischiefs and miseries that 
not only afflict and dishonour the world, but alas, alas, 
are often associated, through professing Christians, with 
the cause of Christ. In all our work we must seek for 
nothing less than putting Jesus Christ into men's souls, 
and their entire regeneration and sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit. 

It must be unceasingly insisted upon that the one 
remedy for the inconsistencies and heresies of the Church, 
and the grosser siijs of the outside world, is holiness of 
heart and life, and that there is very little chance for the 
masses around us to be saved unless God’s 
REMEDY. pJTofessing people rise to all their privileges 
in Jesus Christ. John Wesley, our great 
founder, said ; When Christian perfection is not strongly 
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and explicitly preached, there is seldom any remarkable' 
blessing from God, and little life in the members. Speak 
and spare not. Let not regard for any man induce you 
to betray the truth of God. Till you press the believers 
to expect full salvation now, you must not look for any 
revival.’* We want this coming year a perpetual revival, 
and we shall have it in spite of all that earth and hell can 
do, if, as a Church, we will only walk in God’s will, and give 
ourselves wholly to the Spirit. Andrew Murray says, 

The Church that puts this first, that in apostolic fashion 
separates itself from the world, and forsakes all trust in 
its own goodness or wisdom, to wait on the power froin 
heaven — that Church will have conversions.” 

Could we not as a Church do more for the good of 
those whom God has jplaced within our reach ? Ought 
we not to have a mothers’ meeting for the poor women 
of the neighbourhood ? I could name more than one or 
two who are eminently capable of taking up such a work. 
Could not the Mission Band and the Christian Endeavour 
conjointly conduct a week-night Cottage 
MOVEMENTS Meeting in some needy locality during the 
winter months, and perhaps arrange for 
a Sunday evening meeting too? Ought not the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Guilds to be re-started ? Ought, as some have 
suggested, a Sunday evening children’s service to be 
commenced ? There is one department of God’s work 
in connection with which, it seems to me, we ought to 
do much, I refer to the temperance cause. We thank 
God for our Band of Hope, but ought we not to have an 
adult temperance society in connection with our Church? 

I have every confidence that a large number of our 
members and others would gladly enrol themselves. 

Would^not Temperance Sunday, November 28th, be 
a good time for its inauguration ? No doubt we could 
arrange a monthly or quarterly meeting. 

Let us pray about it. We cannot do too much— 
probably we are not doing half • enough — to stem the 

INTEMPER- intemperance that flows through 

ANCE. land. Think of the unspeakable evils 

that are associated with intemperance : how* 
It turns God’s temple into a chamber of dehlement, how 
it makes our State Christianity an imperial hypocrisy 
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bow it degrades the bodies of those about us to the level 
of bestiality, and leaves them well-nigh bereft pf reason. 
Bat for drink we should scarcely have any crime m our 
midst. ^ Half our murders are committed under this evil 
inspiration. And is it not too often the motive of the 
theft ? We might be a holy nation but for this fiery 
libation, God help us during this coming year, in season 
“^nd out of season, to cry out against this terrible iniquity. 
Unless we do we may yet perish in the doom that will 
one day overtake the unreformed British Empire. 

And now, in closing, let me ask two things at your 
hands: First, pray much for your pastor and office- 
bearers. In these days of worry, and leaders’ meetings, 
and committees, and tea-meetings, and manifold public 
business, and endless talk and discussion, we 
are in danger of getting secularised, losing 
tone, and coming short of the fulfilment of 
the great purposes of our ministry. Secondly, claim at 
the beginning of our fifth year’s work together, on Sep- 
tember 26th and 27th, an outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on all who shall gather at the meetings, such as took 
place in Jerusalem as the one hundred and 
PENTEco^sT. twenty nvere all with one accord in one 
place ” in prayer and faith ; and it shall be 
with us as it was with them — a mighty revival shall begin 
in the neighbourhood around us that shall sweep hundreds 
into the Kingdom of God. God grant that it may be so, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

I remain, 

Your affectionate pastor and friend, 

^ ^ 

A%igus% 1897. 


(^) Primitive Methodists. 

The following specimens of a series of appeals are 
characteristic in their heartiness and brightness of 
expression. They appear boldly printed on the 
first page of a little chapel magazine of four pages^ 
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a monthly issue of which in this form was maintained 
form, long period : — 

The Welcome. 

July, 1897. Circulation 5000. 

Primitive Methodist Chapel, ^ ^ S.W. 

Preaching services, Sundays ii a.m. and 6.30 p.nX: 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m. Sunday sehool, 10 a.m. and 2.45 p.m 
Band of Hope, Wednesday at 7. Y. P. S. C. Endeavour, 
Friday at 7. Rev, ^ ^ ^ Minister. 

Welcome ! Welcome ! Welcome ! 

If you know yourself a sinner, and long to be relieved of 
your burthen — Welcome. ‘^Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” — i Tim. i. 15. 
If you are a child of God longing for fuller salvation — 
Vfelcome. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : for they shall be 
filled.” — Matt. v. 6, 

If you want opportunities to work for the God you love 
— ^Welcome. ‘‘The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few,” — Matt. ix. 37. 

If you are careless and have no desire whatever for either 
God or His house—Welcome. “When they 
shall say Peace and Safety; then sudden destruc- 
tion cometh upon them.” — i Thess. v. 3. 

“ Old friends and new, tned friends and true. 

Welcome, welcome, all of you.” 


Other examples follow; each being preceded by the 
particulars as to services, &c. : — 

Who ? What ? When ? 

Who is v/anted ? 

You. No matter what your name, age, or character. — 
“ Thou art the man.” — 2 Sam. xii. 7. 

What am I wanted for ? 

Salvation. To become a pardoned sinner, a child of 
God, and heir of heaven. “ The Grace of God 
which bringeth salvation hath appeared unto aii» 
men.” — Titus ii. ii. 
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When am I wanted ? 

Nown This instant. As you sit or stand ai\d read. — 
Behold, now is the accepted time .” — z Cor. 
vi. 2. 

Ah * do not of my goodness doubt 
hly saving grace for all is fiee ; 

I will in no wise cast him out, 

That comes a sinner unto Me ; 

I can to none myself deny 
Why, sinners, will ye perish, why ? ^ 


You, Yourself. 

You are the very person whom a loying Saviour gave His 
life to redeem. 

You, if unsaved, are in pressing need of the benefits 
procured by His death. 

You can get peace and satisfaction from no other source. 

You will meet with the heartiest of welcome when you 
apply to Him for salvation. 

You will find the grandest adaptation between His gifts 
and your n^eds. 

You will find in Him the friend and companion you need 
to ‘‘ divide your sorrows and double your joys.” 

You will be eventually handed on to a glorious immor- 
tality in His presence. 


What do you want? 

Friendship ? Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
I command you.” — John xv. 14, 

Wisdom ? “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not ; and it shall be given him.” — James i. 5. 

Defence ? “ In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence ; 
and His people shall have a place of refuge '^ — * 
Prov. xiv. 26. 

Strength ? “ He giveth power to the faint ; and to them 
that have no might, He increaseth strength ^' — 
Isaiah xL 29. 
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V ICTORY ? “ Thanks be to God which givcth us the viciory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” — i Cor. xv. 57. 
“lly God shall supply all your ueedd— Phil. iv. 19. 

Which is best ? 

W-hen the burthens of life are many, painful and heav}% 
is it best to bear them alone or to have GodS 
help ? 

H-avIng corrupt and vicious natural tendencies, is it best 
to give them the control of life, or to place them 
under the restraints of Divine Grace ? . 

I-n doing conflict with the Devil, is it desirable to "fight 
single-handed or to have the assurance that God 
is on your side ? 

C-oming into contact with affliction and bodily weakness, 
is it not an advantage to have the sympathy of 
One known to be touched with the feeling of 
human infirmity, rather than to be helpless, 
friendless, and forlorn ? 

H-aving dying experiences to face, will it not mitigate the 
terrors of the tomb to consciously know yourself 
to be the child of God and heir of heaven rather 
than to be cast away in the darkness and fury of 
Divine wrath ? 

Tour answer, please. 


Hark ! a knock ! 

“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.” 
— Rev. iii. 20. 

“ I am the way, the irnth, and the hfe : no 
man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me.” — ^John xiv. 6. 

" If any man hear kly voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and v/ill sup 
with him, and he with Me.” — Rev. iii. 20. 
“ The Kingdom_ oh God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.”— Rom. xiv. 17. 

** Come qmcMy in, Thoulaeaveniy gnest, nor ever hence remove ; 

But sup with us, and let the feast be everlasting love,*' 


Who^s 
there ? 

Who 

are You? 

What do 
You want ? 

What have 
you to give? 
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Simplicity, Call upon Me in the day of trouble : I^v/i!l 
® deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” — 
, PsalmLi5. 

Speed. Before they call, I will answer : and while they 
are speaking, I will hear.” — Isaiah Ixv, 24. 

A^cciiracy. Your Father knoweth what things have 
need of, before ye ask Him.”— Matt. vi. 8. 

Access. Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need.” — Heb. iv. 16. 

c5h, what peace we often forfeit * Oh, what needless pain we bear ! 

All because we do not cairy everything to God in prayer.'’ 
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§ 5 

PRESBYTERIANS 

I PRINCIPLES, CONSTITUTION. AND OFFICE-HOLDERS 

(a) The Presbyterian system of Church Government derives its distinct- 
ive name from the Greek word '* Presbuteros,” which signifies “ Elder - 

Its leading principles of faith and polity may be briefly stated as 

follows — 

Dochtne — I. Its Doctrines are Trinitarian and Evangelical, proclaiming 
the Love of the Father, Redemption by the Son, and Regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit . 

All who profess faith in Jesus Christ and lead a consistent life may 
become Members in fall communion. 

Government — IL Its Government is representahve in character. 

Elders — i. The Elders of •each Congregation constitute the Spiritual 
Court by w'hich the affairs of the Congregation are administered and 
the Sacraments dispensed This Court is termed the Session, and 
IS presided over by the Minister, who is styled Moderator. 

Office of ElJeY—2 Eiders are elected to office by the Members in full 
communion with the Church, but after ordination they hold their 
spiritual orders for life or till they are deposed. 

JmisdtcHon — 3 Members of the Congregation are subject to the Session. 
The Minister is elected by the Members of the Congregation, but 
holds his office by authority of, and is accountable to, the Presbytery 

Presbytery — 4 The Minister and one Representative Elder from each of 
a group of neighbouring Congregations coif&titute a Presbytery ; and 
the assembled Presbyteries constitute the Supreme Court of the 
Church, which in England is called the Synod, and in some countries, 
the General Assembly. 

Appeal — 5. From the decisions of each of the inferior Courts an appeal 
lies to the one above it 

Deacons' Coiirt-^6. The financial and secular affairs of each Congregation 
are entrusted either to a Court of Deacons, who are ordained to office 
for life, or to a Congregational Committee, the Members of which are 
elected yearly; but these alwajs act under the supervision and 
authority of the Spiritual Courts 

The system thus combines congregational self-ggvernment with the 
centralisation of the whole Church under one general authority. 

Substantially this is the system of government adopted by the greater 
number of the Reformed Churches. It prevails m more or less complete- 
ness in France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Wales, Scotland, and 
the North of Ireland, as well as in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
and other ^British Colonies. The total number of Presbyterian Con- 
gregations in the world exceeds 36,000, representing a membership of over 
seven millions, and a population of over ainety millions. 

Thus the “Presbyterian Church of England” is a branch of one of 
the largest ecclesiastical families of the Christian Church. 


The Church’s authoritative Manual of Procedure is the “Book of 
Order.” • 

The Presbytery of London has been divided into two— London (North), 
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and London (South), The Presbytery of London (North), which consists 
of hfty-lwo Congregations, including Nottmg ilill, meets at the Cohege, 
Queen’s Square, Guilford Street, W C , at five o’clock on* the saiond 
Ti:fesday of each month. The meetings are open to the public — {From 
Chunk Year Booh ) 

(b) Church Calendar, 

Weekly Meetings in Churcli or Lecture Hall. 

Sunday — 10 a m , Bible Study Circle , 10 30 a m , Prayer Meeting ; ir a n , 
Public Service; 315 pm, Children’s Service, 3.30 pm., Young 
Women’s Bible-class ; 6 30 p.m , Prayer Meeting ; 7pm, Public 
Service. 

Monday — 8 15 p m , Literary Society (Oct —March) 

*Thur^ay-^S p m , Public Service ; 9 p m , Choir Practice 
Thufsday — 3 p m , Young Ladies* Bible Reading 
Friday — 8 15 pm., Christian Endeavour Society. 

Monthly Meetings in Ohurch or Lecture Hall. 

Last Tuesday of Month — Foreign Missionary Association. 

First Thiirsday^g p m , Deacons’ Court. 

*Last Thursday — 9 p m , Session 

ThirdThursday — 12 noon, Missionary Prayer Meeting. 

First Friday — 6 p m , Mission Band 

Second Friday — ii a m , Ladies’ Benevolent Association. 

Last Friday — 8 p m , Prayer Meeting and Conference 

Weekly Meetings in ^ ^ Hall. 

Sunday — 3 p m , Sunday School , 8 15 p m , Evangelistic Service. 

Monday — 2 30 p m , Mothers' Meeting 

Tuesday — 7 p m , Band of Hope ; 8pm, Temperance I^Ieeting. 

Wednesday — 8 p m , Service for the People. 

Thursday — 3 p ra., Pra}er Meeting (in Upper Vestr}). 

Weekly Meetings in ’*' ’*' ’*' *^ * * Board School. 

Sunday— a m., Sunday School ; 3 p.m , Sunday School ; 7pm, 
Children’s Service. 

Office-Bearers. 

Minister— R ev. ♦****. 

Elders, eleven ; Deacons, six. 

Officials of Session and Beacons’ Court, 

Session Clerk. 

Clerk of Deacons’ Court 
General Congregational Treasurer. 

Treasurer for Sustentation Fund. 

Treasurer for Pew Rents. 

Treasurer for Church Schemes 
Treasurer for -h * Hall. 

Editor op “ Messenger ” Supplement. 

Organist , 

London City Missionary. 

Church Officer. 


After April 30th these Meetings will be held as previously on 
Wednesday instead of Thursday evening. 

VII 


15 
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Standing Gommittess of Deacons^ Court. 

Elected annually in Dececiber 

E9th composed of Convener, one or more Eldeis, and one or more 

Deacons. 


Church Buildings Committde 
[five] ; 

Church Arrangements Com- 
mit ide [d've] ; 

Seat-Letting Committee [four] ; 
Sustfntation Fund Committee 


Church Schemes’ Committee 
[four] ; 

Communion Fund Committee 
[ five] ; 

Church Praise Committee [si\] ; 
Finance Committee [six] ; 

* * Hall Committee [five] — 

{From Church Ysur Booh ) 


2. EXTRACTS FROM SESSIONS’ REPORTS 

{a) During this period the sixty years of Her 
Majesty’s reign) there* has been a wonderful awakening of 
the Churches, and through them the conscience of the 
nation, to their responsibilities to the people, and 
especially the poorer classes of the population constantly 
increasing around us. Differences remain between 
Churches and parties in the State, but all have been 
united, whether as Christians or citizens, to redeem past 
negligences and forward every enterprise to remove 
ignorance, disease and poverty. 

' Although the work seems to expand the more we survey 
it, yet the record of these past years is well calculated to 
inspire us to increased and sustained efforts in the 

years to come. So various are the necessities 

and conditions to be met that our agencies increase 

at all the centres of work As the Church is 

the main stem of all these branches of work, success 
depends (under the Divine aid) on ^he energy and 
sympathy ^ of the members and the inspiration that 

accompanies the ministry of the Word amongst ns *. 

At no time in the history of our Church have all the 
conditions of a successful pastorate been more evident, 
and at no time have our Christian agencies been in 
a more healthy state than now . — {From an Annual Report,) 

{h) Having laid before you the principal outstanding 
facts connected with the congregation during the past 
year, the Sessions are very thankful that the retrospeot 
has confirmed the correctness of their expectation 
expressed a year ago, as far at least as regards numerical 
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revival ; the membership has increased^ and the attend- 
ance at the observance of the Lord’s Supper has-incre^ed. 
Tile Sessions are aware that these and other signs of 
advancement do not necessarily include or accompany 
spiritual development, but they know that there exists in 
our midst a spirit of loyalty and devotion to our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ, and to His cause, which cannot but 
tend for good in the future of this congregation. The 
Sessions desire, in humble dependence on Divine aid, to 
foster this spirit by every means in their power, and to 
this end they ask your earnest and constant prayers that 
the preaching of the Gospel, which is so faithfully pro- 
claimed from the pulpit of this church from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, may be owned and blessed by the Divine spirit 
to the saving of many souls, and the up-building and 
establishing of believers in their most holy faith, and may 
the Lord grant that this Church may be a great spiritual 
force, having in the heart of it the hastening of His 
kingdom . — {From the Report of a middlc’class Chiirch,) 

[c) The success of a congregation, in the best sense, 
depends as much upon well filled pews as upon an ably 
filled pulpit. We have the latter ; let us also have the 
former 

The desirabilityofholdingaserlesof special Evangelistic 
services in the church has several times been discussed by 
the Session, but up to the present time difficulties have 
presented themselves which the Session have been unable 
to overcome. The matter will not be lost sight of, should 
favourable circumstances and a suitable evangelist present 
themselves. They feel, however, that the stated ordinances 
of the Lord’s hiiiuse, and the consecration of the members 
of the church to His service, are more to be relied on for 
the advancement of His Kingdom than any special efforts, 
which are mainly attended by Christian people, and are 
often transitory and evanescent in their results. The chief 
object of special services is to draw in those who are 
outside the pale of the*Christian Church, and the Session 
feel that if each member of this congregation were to 
make it his or her business, as it undoubtedly is their 
privilege, to invite those among whom they reside and 
who are known not to attend any place of worship, to 
come with them to this house of God, where the Gospel 
VII 15 * 
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is preached in all its pureness and simplicity, the results 
woiiJd be .far beyond any that have been lecorded from 
special services which have been held in the past. — {Frmn 
the Report of a middle-class Church,) 

(d) The key-note must be one of praise and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the measure of blessing and 
success which has follov/ed the faithful and zealous 
labours of our beloved minister and the united efforts of 
the office-bearers and workers. This has been seen in 
their earnest endeavour to extend the cause and kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in the neighbour- 
hood where our lot is cast 

We have great reason to praise God for the wondrous 
way in which He has led us and blessed us during the 
past twenty-two years* of our history as a Church and of 
our pastures ministry among us ; and now let us pray that 
we may all be filled afresh with the Holy Ghost, so that 
this coming year may find us giving even more time and 
means to advance the prosperity of the Church we love, 
and thus helping forward even more earnestly the cause 
of our Blessed Redeemer. 

Let us also remember our minister’s motto for this 
new year — ‘‘ Have faith in God,” and hi us, moreover, put 
these words of Jesus into practice in all our efforts to win 
souls and to glorify Him. Then His pillar of cloud will 
still be with us, in guiding, protecting and prospering all 
the agencies of the Church and all the activities of the 
congregation . — {From the Report of a worUng-class Church,) 

3. PASTOR AND PEOPLE 

(a) Extracts from a minister's notes on the report, in the_ 
form of a letter to his people, mainly of congratulation. 

Our annual report will amply repay study ; it witnesses 
to continued progress— spiritual, numerical, financial. We 
have applied the pruning-knife severely to our roll of 
membership, and yet it shows very gratifying growth ; the 
generosity of past years is more than maintained, and the 
audiences on the Sabbath are as large as ever. To those 
who desire more fruit, we would say, good trees firs? 
make wood, and our roots are healthy and strong 
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There is nothing more noteworthy than the decided 
ii:;^provement in the missionary spirit of the corrgregaionj 
a spirit which the Missionary Association, through its 
committee with its two energetic secretaries, has studiously 
fostered. For myself, I am bound to say that the work 
involved in preparing addresses of a purely mission 
character has its own reward. As I have grown in 
knowledge of mission work, I can honestly testify that 
I have had my sympathies with it greatly enlarged. 

New and old undertakings. 

We seem to have a rare faculty, not only of initiating 
new and much-needed enterprises, but also of so planting 
them in the soil of opportunity that their success is 
assured from the first day. ...... 

The work of the Spirit. 

Others will speak of finance; I am compelled by 
a gracious necessity to speak of the work of the Spirit. 
Especially during the past year I have been blessed 
with the confidence of many, have been favoured in oral 
and written communications, with records of re-birth, 
growth, rich expeiiiences, the power of the Word, the 
leavening of Christian influences. The river whose 

streams make glad the City of God” has broadened 
and deepened ; the snows of Lebanon have melted and 
have added to its volume. ‘‘ God has made us exceeding 

glad with His countenance” Many a glorious 

conference I have had in private with souls inquiring 
the way to God. The people have either become more 
appreciative, or I have been better guided in my utter- 
ances, or both*. I desire particularly to emphasize the 
fact, that I have been cheered more than ever in my 
life, with letters full of gratitude for the helping and 
soothing Word. Perhaps it is the Lord’s reward for 
keeping the one Mediator, the Man Christ Jesus, ever 
before the people, and between them and me. 

(F) Circular letter from a 'Preshyterian minister. 

Dear Friend, — Cf the many facts which cause us 
grave anxiety, the saddest is the open neglect of the 
Lord’s Day. There is a disposition to treat it as the 
holiday of the week, a day for public meeting and carnivak 
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To judge by conduct, we might conclude men had lost 
faitfe in God, and Atheism was rampant. Personal 
religion is the foundation of self-respect. Reverence for 
God is the spring of reverence for man.^ If a -person 
openly neglects the Lord’s house and Divine worship, 
I am not surprised whatever happens. He has lost the 
keystone of character, and he will break up. Religion 
is the secret source of brotherhood, phiipAliropy, and 
progress. If you give up your public religious life, there 
will not be much left. 

Yours sincerely, 


(r) Extract from letter prefixed to the annual report. 

We are united as a part of Christ’s Holy Church, as 
members of the Presbyterian Church of England, in 
a sanctuary of many sacred memories, which, at the 
least, we ought not to shame; and, above all, we are 
united as personal believers in the Lord Jesus, whose 
solemn duty it is to lead others to Plis truth, and to 
aid one another in the way of righteousness. There is 
a great trust in which the humblest «among us can bear 
their part — a trust, indeed, v/hich none of us dare refuse. 
I earnestly plead, therefore, for the more intelligent and 
sympathetic knowledge of our work which this handbook 
can supply. And as the outcome of this, and of an 
ever deepening spiritual life, I pray and look for a real 
and individual sense of responsibility, and for such loyal 
and unflagging service on your part in the kingdom of 
God, as shall not weary nor slacken until the Master 
calls you to His rest, or the world is won for Christ* 
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§ 6 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, UNITARIANS, AND 
OTHERS 

I. SOCIETY OF FEISNDS 

Aims and Methods of Adult Schools. 

The narxie Adult School ’’ does not quite explain itscT, 
Some think it refers to a purely educational institution 
for •working men, not understanding the essentially 
religious character of the schools. Others fancy that it 
IS only a new kind of Bible class. Now, though adult 
schools are too full of life and grpwth to be capable of 
exact definition, they are much more than either simple 
educational or Bible classes. We shall not be far wrong 
in describing them as co-operative religious societies, 
carried on and controlled by their own members. 

This is an age of co-operation. The principle underlies 
trades unions, co-operative stores, sick benefit clubs, 
benefit building societies, mutual assurance societies, and 
many other moder^i institutions. Christian co-operation 
is known to us under its beautiful name of Brotherliood. 
True brotherhood, in all that it means of love and help 
and of independent and yet harmonious working together 
for great ends, is the noblest as it is the simplest basis for 
practical Christian work. 

In some of the thickly peopled districts of London or 
in the great manufacturing towns of the Midlands or the 
North you may learn, by a personal visit, something of 
the spiritual pbwer and practical help which centres in an 
adult school. The men who crowd the classes spend 
their lives in toil and daily care. They come because 
they love the school ; because it gives them a lift up for 
the week ; because they want to help each other on. 
The school has been the making of them, and they feel 
that on them deperfds its success. The warm hand- 
shake, the heart Sympathy, the willingness to visit and 
to help one another are the best proofs that the meaning 
of brotherly love is understood. 

And what sort of men does the adult school turn out ? 
Men who have had brought home to their hearts the 
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direct responsibility involved in our brotherhood to one 
another w|ll not be idlers. The aims and methods of the 
school make it a manufactory of Christian workefs. 
God’s love is received as a living influence that produces 
the active energy of loving work for Him. Each one 
feels his share of responsiftlity, his share in the work. 
There is no place for spiritual paupers. The schoi^l 
appeals to the independent minds of our artisans because 
they feel that it will be what they and their mates make it. 

So grand an instrument for social and religious progress 
and for breaking down the barrier between rich and poor 
and between class and class needs only to be knowh m 
order to be made use of. Earnest minds in all our 
Churches are longing to find a means for bringing them- 
selves into touch with working men. They know the 
futility of all attempts which pauperise or patronize, and 
are beginning to find that an adult school is a platform 
upon which the principles of Christ can bind together 
men of all classes and circumstances into a living brother- 
hood. 

The Essential Principles of Success. 

What, then, are the essential prii;^ciples of success? 
They may be shortly stated as follows : — 

1 . A spirit of mutual love and sympathy. 

2. The school must be an independent institution. Its 

basis must be unsectarian and it should not be 
carried on as the branch of any sect or society. 
Unsectarian premises are preferable but not indis- 
pensable, and provided this basis is strictly adhered 
to there can be little objection to the premises of 
some particular sect or society beinf made use of. 

3. All sorts and conditions of men should be equally - 

welcome to join the school, without any profession 
of religious belief being required. 

4. The school should be based upon individual respon- 

sibility. Every member should have a voice in its 
management, and should thus feel that he has 
a part in promoting its welfare. ^ 

5. The various branches of the school work should be 

kept subordinate to its central point— the reverent 
study of the Bible in a class where every member 
is free to take part* 
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6. A portion of the time should be given to writing, &c. 
[After the opening of the school, the classes sepa^te 

for the writing period, which lasts according to 
circumstances, from twenty minutes to half an 
hour. It is anessentialfeature of an adult school.] 

7. The school should meet on Sunday at an hour 

which will not interfere with the services in the 
neighbouring churches or chapels, opening and 
closing punctually. 

8. The adult classes should be confined to members 

above a certain age. Seventeen or eighteen is 
a suitable limit to fix . — (From a Pamphlet published 
for the London Adult School Union.) 


2 . UNITARIANS 

(a) Services and Meetings. 

* ‘‘^ * * * Mission and Ohapel. 

“ For the worship of God and the service of man,'* 

Sunday Services, March, 1899. 

Morning Subjects (ii a rn ) — March 5th, “ Poetry and Religion ” March 
I2th, “ Truth and Error March 19th, “ Idols, New and Old." March 
26th, “ The Palm-strew^n Way " 

Evening Subjects (7 p.m ) — March 5th, “A Church for the People" 
March 12th, “Are we Saved March 19th, “ASmithfieid Burning." 
March 29th, “ What is Salvation ^ " 

Weekly Calendar. 

Services, ii am. and 7 pm, Sunday School, 10 a.m. and 

3 p.m. ; Minister’s Class, 3 p.m , in the Church Parlour ; Children’s Penny 
Bank, 245 p.m.; Library, 4 p.m ; Teachers’ Tea and Conference, 
Monthly, 4 30 p.m. 

Monday — Provident Bank, 10 a m. to i p m ; Mothers’ Meeting, 2.30 to 

4 p.m, ; Social Literary Union, * » * * * Temperance Society, alternate 

.Mondays, 8 15 pm. Mutual Benefit Society, monthly, 8 pm, 

Tuesday — ^Young Women’s Club, 7.30 p.m. 

Wednesday — Children’s Happy Evenings, 6.30 to 8pm.; Helpers’ 
Society, 8 to 10 p.m, 

Thursday — Boys’ Brigade, 7.30 to 9.30 p m (Recruit Drill, 7 p m ) 

Friday — ^Bandof Hope, 7 p.m. ; Band of Mercy, monthly, 7pm; Church 
Choir, 8 to 9 30 p m ; Free Legal Advice (by Lawyers), 8 to 9.30 p.m. 
(Church Parlour) 

Saturday — Ambulance < 51 ass (Boys’), 6.30 to 7 30 p.m. ; Happy Evenings 
for Working Men and Women, 8 to 9.45 p.m 
Nohces. — The Annual Meeting will be held on Tuesday, March 21st. 
« 0 rea at 7 p m Chair to be taken at 8 p m 

Children’s Quarterly Service on Easter Sunday morning, April 2nd, at 
II o’clock — “ The Spring-time of Life " 

This Church is licensed for Marriages. 
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(0 Principles of Unifarlanism. 

We held that there may be union for worship and 
fellowship without uniformity in theological belief. ^ 

We strive to apply this principle constantly in our 
whole Church system and congregational life. 

There is no authority amongst us empowered to pre- 
scribe what belief shall be held either by ministcrs-^r 
people. 

Full membersliip may be enjoyed without participation 
in any special rite either on entrance or alter wards. 

Our Church is an open society for free and unfettered 
thought, and for mutual help and stimulus in religioSi. 

We keep no reserve in speaking what we believe to be 
true concerning r-eligious questions, but we think less of 
particular opinions upon these subjects than of the spirit 
and temper in which they are approached. 

Any who are in sympathy with these principles of 
worship and congregational union are invited to join us. — 
{From Cl Chapel LeaflcL) 


3 . ETHICAL RELIGipN 
^ ^ EtMcal Society. 

Object of the Society. 

“The object of the Society is the cultivation of a rational relicfious 
sentiment, the study of ethical principles, and the promotion of human 
welfare, in harmony with advancing knowledge ” 

February, 1903 

The following Discourses will he delivered on Sunday mornings Service hegimihig 

at II. 15. 

February ist — "The History of Spiritualism " Anthems: i. "Wake! 
for the Sun has scattered into flight” (Persian Garden) {Lehmann) \ 
2 "Rise! for the day IS passing ” Hymns: No 93 "All before 

us lies the way ” ; No. ii. " How happy is he born and taught.” 

FehuarySih — "The Dangers of a State Ethical Church ” Anthems: 
I " Never from lips of cunning fell ” (No 221) (Troussclle) , 2 " One morn 
ac of Eden ” (Paradise and the Peri) {Schumann). Hjmns: No 80. 
" The place of worship is not bound ” ; No 123. "There is no wind but 
soweth seeds.” 

February isth — " In Tune with the Infinite” Anthems: i. " Benedictus 
quivemt” {Weber)] 2. "My hope is m the e^^erlasting ” (Daughter of 
] urns) (S lamer). Hymns: No. 52. "Ope, ope, my soul”; No. 103. "I 
hear it often in the dark ” 

Fthuary 22nd— The Mystery of Evil.” Anthems: x. "O Salutaris 
rc).,Lia” (Coronation Mass) {ChemUin); 2. " The Asra ” (Euboisteinf. 
Hymns * No 40 " Sow in the morn thy seed ” ; No. 92. " Oh sometimes 
ghnpseson m> sight,” 
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Simday ScJiooI~Th.e children meet in the chapel every Sunday mornirp:, 
at II 15, and their lesson is given in the class-room during the discouise. 
Members and friends wishing their children to attend the sclioo? are 
requested to communicate with the Superintendent 

February ist. Mr ^ ^ “ Living London." 

8th Mrs ^ 

j, 15th. Miss * * * ^ * “The Brownies ’’ 

,, 22nd Mr * “The Hand." 

yisitors bringing children to the Sunday morning services are cordially 
invited to allow them to attend the childien’s lesson 

The chapel is licensed for Marriages. 

Arrangements can be made for the conduct of Funeral Services cn 
application to the Secretary 

Membership — “Persons paying for sittings in the Society’s place of 
meeti|ig for the time being are thereby constituted members ol the Societ> 
hlembers who are twenty-one years of age and upwards, whose naiues 
have been twelve months upon the register, and whose subscriptions for 
the previous quarter have been paid, shall be quaLhed to vote and to hold 
office " — Extract from the Rules, , 

Associates — Persons residing at a distance, and who are unable to attend 
the services regularly, may become Associates of the Secret} ipon ] ay- 
ment of an annual subscription of 55, with the privilege oi receivxi.g all Ihe 
current publications of the Society 

Sunday Afternoon Fue Lectims — The course of lectures on "the Political 
Systems of the World "will be continued as follow^s : — 

February ist "Afghanistan " (wiih lanrern illustrations). 

,, Sth " Bulgaria." 

„ 15th. " Paraguay " (with lantern illustrations). 

,, 22nd "Montenegro" 

An Organ Recital willjbe given each afternoon, from 3 30 to 4 o’clock. 
All seats free, no collection. Doors open at 3 30, lecture at 4 o’clock 

Tuesday Evening Lectures — A course of five lectures on “France and 
French Literature " is being arranged The first lecture will be given on 
Tuesday, February 24th, 7 30p m. Subject . " Joan of Arc and the Valley 
of the Loire " 

The lectures on March 3rd and loth will be on French Literature. 
Admission free. 

Discussion Society — Meetings will be held on the second Wednesday in 
each month . 

February iith. Subject: "Tolstoy’s Religion " 

Monthly The next Soiree will be held on February 2nd 

Tickets, 6 d each. 

. Sunday Popular Concerts — The Seventeenth Season will be continued 
every Sunday evening until further notice. 

[These concerts are mainly instrumental and attract crowded 
audiences. The programme for the month includes selections 
from Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Biahms, Wagner, &c Admission 
IS free, with collection ] 

Orchestral Society — The Sixtjj Season will be continued on Friday evenings, 
when practices aie held from 7 45 to g 45 

Lending Ltbtary — The Bending Library is open free to members of the 
Society and season-ticket holders on Sunday mornings befoie and after 
the services. Associates and non-members of the Society may under 
•certain conditions be granted the use of the Library. Subscriptions 
towards the purchase and repair of books aie invited, [Leafet.J 
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4 . ENGLISH POSITIVIST COMMITTEE 

I.nThe following were the special commemorations for the year: — 

January i. “ The Bay of Humanity.” 

September 5th. “Anniversary of Auguste Comte.” 

December 31st. “ Day of all the Dead.” 

The meetings and addresses have been continued On Sunday, as 
follows : — 

January. “ The British Empire.” 

January 6th. “ The Meaning of Empire.” 

,, 13th. “ Canada and Australia.” 

,, 20th. “India” 

„ 27th. “ South Africa.” 

February. “ Some Great Teachers of the Nineteenth Century, and their 
contributions to the Religion of Humanity.” 

February 3rd. “ Goethe ” 

,, 10th. “Carlyle.” 

,, 17th. “Tolstoi” 

., 24th “Comte” 

March 3rd, loth “ The Fundamental Facts Of Positivism.” 

March 17th, 24th. “ Science m the Nineteenth Century ” 

March 31st. “Social Peace.” 

Eight Sundays in October and November. — “ Social, Political, and 
Religious Problems of the Day.” 

December ist. — “Tycho Brah6, and Early Astronomy.” 

December 8th, I5lh. — “ The History of Sociology and Morals.” 

December 22nd. — “ Conference of Positivist and Ethical Societies.” 

II During the summer months, Pilgrimages were made to historic 
scenes and collections ; and addresses given 

III. The Positivist Society has met on the lag;t Friday of each month 
except December. The following are the subjects discussed : — 

January 25th,— “ English Positivist Organization.” 

February 22nd —“The Crown.” 

March 29th — “Moral Instruction in Schools.” 

April 26th. — “ The French Associations Bill ” 

May 31st — “Farm Burnings and Press Prosecutions in South 
Africa.” 

June 2Stb, — “ Russia.” 

July 26th —“ The Housing Question.” 

August 30th — “ Pro-Boers and Imperialists.” 

September 27th. — “ The Relations of Positivists with Christians, 
Freethinkers, and Socialists ” 

October 25th. — “ Recent Trade-Union Questions.” 

November 29th. — “Positivist Organization.” 

IV. Social meetings with tea and music were held on the second 

Monday in each month (except during the summer). On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 22nd, invitations were issued to and were accepted by seven Ethical 
Societies, and a discussion was held upon the use of ceremonies by 
Positivist and Ethical associations ,, 

The Women’s Guild has held as usual its social meetings, club nights 
debates, and fiower meeting * ^ * 

The Positivist Library is now open, and may be referred to and books 
borrowed on application to the librarian 

It is one of the cardinal principles of the Positivist Movement to make alk 
religious and public teaching gratuitous, to offer education to all who 
choose to accept it, and to substitute social for personal motives through- 
out the whole sphere of education . — [Prom Report for 1901.) 
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§ 7 

NONCONFORMIST JOINT ACTION 

(a) Free Church Councils : An Invitation. 

The following invitation was issued on behalf of a 
Council that had as president a minister of somewhat 
exceptional liberality and enlightenment of view, and is 
signed by him. The list of Churches uniting in the 
invitation comprised Congregationalists (14), Baptists 
(8), Wesleyans (4), Primitive Methodists (4), Presby- 
terians (2), United Methodists (i), Methodist New 
Connexion (i), and Society of Friends (i) : — 

Dear Friend, — If you are not already in tbe habit of attending a place 
of worship, we give you a hearty invitation to the services at any one of 
the * * -8= * Free Churches named in the list on the other side 

Many of these Churches have recently formed themselves into a Council 
for mutual fellowship and united work, and one of their first acts is to offer 
a hearty welcome to any of their neighbours who are not associated with 
any Church. We have found for ourselves the greatest help and inspiration 
for life in the public worship of God, and we earnestly desire that others 
should share with us that which we have found of so great value We have 
fixed upon Sunday, loth October, as a day upon which we should unitedly 
present this hearty invitation to all our neighbours, and we assure you of 
a sincere welcome at any^Df our services on that day 

Many whom this invitation will reach were once in the habit of attending 
public worship, but have allow^ed the habit to cease, in their case we appeal 
to old and sacred memories Many have children whom they love, and for 
whom they desire to do the best they can : to them the religious life which 
is associated with the worship of God offers the greatest possible help. 
All have sins and wants and duties, in the midst of which there is continual 
need of Divine pity and strength, and our only desire is to help others to 
realize in the Christian Faith that which we have found so full of comfort 
and inspiration to ourselves. 

We therefore earnestly and affectionately invite you to be with us at one 
or both services o» Sunday, loth October, and assure you of a hearty 
welcome from the entire congregation represented 
‘ On behalf of the * * * * Free Church Council, 

PHsident. 

(b) Simultaneous Free Church Mission, 

The mission to which the following circular letter 
refers was held early, in 1901, first for ten days in 
London, and afterwards in the provinces. 

National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, 

Simultaneous Mission, 1901. 

The Committee of the National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, at its last meeting of the Century, reaffirms its profound 
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conviction tliat tlia Churclies have been impslled by the Divine Spirit 
to seek that full union and co-operation %\liich tbs Council was called into 
beii!^ to proihote ; and expresses its heartfelt gratitude for the guidance c£ 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, m vvhat the Council i!as 
been enabled to do 

The Committee is impressed with the solemnity of the work which lies 
before the Council in the Twentieth Century Simultaneous Mission, and 
sends an affectionate greeting to the Chuiches which are taking part m it. 

The Mission is intended to be a great effort to bring home the reality of 
the Gospel to the multitude of the English people, for whose salvation (aod 
is putting an urgent desire into His servants’ hearts 

Pre-eminently the Mission must be a preaching of the Gospel 

The doctrine of the Deity of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
involves both His divine authority to forgive sms, and His divine grace in 
saving; and the faith of this wiil make the efforts of the Churches 
powerful and tender 

The greatness of Christ’s sacrifice, and the reality of His atonement for 
the sms of the whole world, will prove again an appeal to which the hearts 
and consciences of quickened^ sinners will respond 

The Committee recalls the'fact that habitual reliance on the inspiration 
and help of the Holy Spirit was a conspicuous note of the Evangelical 
Revival of the i8th Century; and feels earnestly the need of the same 
reliance on the part of the Churches engaging in the mission The wisdom 
and tenderness and faith which are required to deal with human souls m 
all vaneties of spiritual want, can only be supplied by the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter, whom the living Lord of the Churches still sends forth to 
inspire and sustain His people, as well as to convince the world of sin, and 
righteousness, and judgment. 

It is with a full heart that the Committee thus addresses the Federated 
Churches. It commends them affectionately to^God for the supply of all 
their needs; and urges them to pray much for themselves and for one 
another, that larger blessings than we can ask or think may result from 
their simultaneous endeavour. 

Signed by authority of the Committee, given December 3rd, 1900 *•— 

Charles H Km -ly, President, 

A Mackennal, Ex-President 
H. Price Hughes, ) 

JOHK Clifford, ^ P< nts. 

J. Monro Gibson, lion Secrsmry. 
Thomas Law, Orgautmn^ Seaeiary, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


[c) The following “Questions and answers respecting 
the forthcoming Simultaneous Mission ” are taken 
from a leaflet issued by three churches belonging to 
a London Free Church Council : — 

g — What is this coming mission ? * 

A — It IS a special effort on the part of all the Free Churches of London 
to promote the Kingdom of our Lord in London. 

g. — Do all the Free Churches unite ? 

tS!.— Y es. all the Free Churches associated with the Free ChurcK 
Council of London, including Congregationalists, Baptists, Friends, 
Wesleyans, Primitive and other Methodists and Piesbytenans. ..... 
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Q — Eut what about our local ..... part of the ^reat mission? 

A . — The three churches, ■s' + (Baptist), * * >t« 

(Eresbytenan), and f ^ (Congregational) are* all joits^ing 

toc'fether in one great united effoxt to bring the gospel blessing home to then 
neighbours and friends .... 

g — Where will the united meetings be held ? 

A — They will be held in the Congregational Church . . , « 

Q — But IS the Mission a Congregational Mission ? 

2 —No, not at all, but a United Free Church Mission. 

Q\ — Who IS to be the Mtssioner ? 

jI — * ^ c =1. « fj-Qjjj * r K 4. « <1^ honoured minister of the 
Moravian Church in that town 

Q. — Then he is not a Baptist, nor a Presbyterian, nor a Congrega- 
tionalist ? 

A. — No, but a Moravian. He loves and serves the same Lord as we do, 
has th^ same Gospel to preach that all believe. 

Q — But IS it not strange — this mixing up of denominations ? 

A — Yes, but we are getting to see that while there is nothing to keep 
US apart, there are many things to unite us all together as brediien in 
the Lord 

Q, — Surely, then, this is a good sign, is it not — to see Christians coming 
closer togethei ? 

A — Yes, a very hopeful sign — one full of promise of great blessing to all 
our Churches There is no longer any competition between our Cnuiches, 
bat heartiest co-opsration in the work of Christ 

g —Is not this mission something new ? 

A, — Yes, never in all their history have the Free Churches joined before 
in this manner 

Q — What results do you expect? 

A — We dare not expe(^t small results. That would not be God's way 
He IS waiting to give us large things. Christians will be revived, led into 
larger truth, raised into holier experience Backsliders will be bi ought 
back. The cold and indifferent will be warmed into interest. Smfiers ivdl 
be saved 

{d) Results, 

Our mission at ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ is just over, to my own 
intense regret, and, apparently, to the regret of everybody 
else who has had anything to do with it. The outstand- 
ing impression mpon all our minds is that the mission has 
.been far too short. It is impossible to touch a neighbour- 
hood like ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ in the limited space of ten 
days. Oh, if we could have had a further ten days ! This 
is our chief impression. 

Now as to what has been accomplished The 

week-night congregations have been large, but by no' 
means overflowing. * Sunday night we were full enough. 
More than one hundred people have taken resolution 
4)apers ; a number have been into the inquiry room, and 
I have received a number of letters from people who 
profess to have obtained spiritual awakening. Church' 
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members, too, seem to liave been considerably blessed. 

It is always difficult to speak of spiritual results 

buf I think I may say we have had at ^ 

considerable blessing. 

Now as to what has not been accomplished. We have 
scarcely touched the ‘^outsiders/’ Very few genuine 
non-church-goers have visited us. Had the mission 
continued longer I think we might have reached some’ of 
them. Things were in a glow on Monday evening when 
we had to close, and our congregation was ready to do 
anything. I am absolutely convinced of the necessity 
for MORE TIME in a mission. » 

But we must yet solemnly face this grave question—' 
How is it that with all our efforts we cannot reach the 
‘‘ outsiders in any considerable numbers ? We have all 
wondered (so far as ^ is concerned) 

whether the fact of the meetings being held in a highly 
respectable, beautifully upholstered ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

church had the effect of frightening away non-church- 
goers ! Had a town hall or a theatre been available 
many of us would have voted for that in preference to 
a church, I hate to write this, for it sounds like treason ; 
but if the people will not come to chjirches what are we 
to do? — {A Missio7t&f's Impressions. From the 

Christian WorW) 



CHAPTER V 

TOE ROMAN CATHOLIC CFIURCH 

§ 1 

ASPECTS OF CATHOLICISM IN LONDON 

In London the Roman Catholic Church meets us at 
many points and in very different shapes, and in 
watching its methods we become conscious of the 
persistency and concentration displayed, and of the 
remarkable powers, of adaptation characteristic of this 
body. Their exercise extends from high statecraft, 
through the whole range of appeal to intellect and 
emotion which constitutes ‘the propaganda’ in 
England, down to every form of guidance and control 
that can be exercised in the interest of religion upon 
men and women of all conditions, the whole system 
being carried to a degree of perfection and stamped 
with a thoroughness which make all the Protestant 
methods seem pinchbeck in comparison. 

Of the extent and degree of the power of this Church 
over her own people there can be no question. There 
is much less nominal adhesion among the Catholics 
than among the Protestants. The same may doubtless 
be said if we compare Protestant Nonconformity with 
the Establishment, for it must nearly always be the case 
ftiat the State Church in any country will contain the 
largest proportion of those who attend for form’s sake 
¥11 1 6 
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and are at heart indifferent. But the solidhy of the 
Rcynan Catholic Church here not only exceeds, but 
is different in kind from that of the Protestant 
Churches, being based on the exceptional powers vested 
in the priesthood, and confidently exercised by them, 
with the result that their influence in their own sphere, 
whether for good or evil, is much greater than that 
of the clergy or ministers of any Protestant com- 
munity in theirs. 

Numerically the Roman Catholic Church in London 
is not important. Even in the aggregate the numbers 
involved are not large, and, if we exclude the 
Irish and those of. foreign blood, are surprisingly 
small. But in order to deal with the various shapes 
which the influence of their religion assumes, I shall 
have to break the subject up and consider the 
action of the Church in relation to each class of its 
people. 

Those whom the different aspects of the action of 
the Church concern are : the pgor Irish, who are 
naturally devout ; the poor Italians, who are ignorant, 
superstitious and, for the most part, pious, though 
a few are anarchical and anti-papal ; French and Italians 
of better position, concentrated in Central London, 
upon whom their religion sits very lightly ; and 
a certain number of Germans, who are good Catholics, 
scattered all over London ; then, English Catholic 
families of middle and lower-middle class settled in 
London, or individual Catholics whose work haS 
brought them here, also very widely distributed ; 
converts drawn from these classes ; the representatives 
of the old Catholic families, with other people of 
rank, wealth, or fashion ; and, finally, converts of 
this last class. These together 'form the material 
upon which the Catholic Mission Churches work ; 
while, in addition to the churches, there is a great 
number of conventual and other Catholic institutions 
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in or near London playing an important part in 
various ways.^ 

When we speak of the Irish in London we include 
those of Irish blood born out of Ireland : be it in 
London or elsewhere. The pressure of poverty and want 
has made these poor people movable^ but they are 
very gregarious, and wherever the unskilled labour, 
which is v/hat they have to oiFer, is in demand, they 
readily form new communities. 

They are, with few excepiions. Catholics, and arc 
generally attached to their religion ; are almost 
invariably submissive to its authority v/hen that 
authority can be exerted, and in whatever locality they 
settle themselves a mission church is forthwith estab- 
lished. For the buildings money is obtained from 
outside, collected as required from wealthy Catholics, 
and is very carefully spent. No buildings in London 
devoted to religious purposes are more fully used. 
The priests are accommodated at the presbytery, and 
receive a small dlowance for expenses ; the Sisters 
from some neighbouring convent take charge of the 
girls’ school or help to visit the sick, and if charitable 
relief is needed for those in distress special assistance is 
forthcoming ; but the necessary expenses of church and 
schools, apart from Government grants to the latter, are 
defrayed from the offerings of the congregation. 

The priests^ live as poor men among the poor. 
Their food Is simple, their clothes are threadbare ; they 
take few holidays. They live from day to day — if they 
have a shilling in their pocket no one in want will ask in 
vain. Abstemious and self-restrained themselves, they 
are yet lenient judges of the frailties that are not sins, and 
of the disorder that Is not crime. This kindly gentle- 
ness is after the event ; at the time no one could be 

In order to avoid raising any question on the right to the title 
Catholic/ I have, when it seemed requisite, prefixed the qualification 
* Roman * ; but in other places the word is used m the conventional and, 
I thmh, more convenient way. 

VII 1 6 *■ 
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more uncompromising in denunciation or more prompt 
in mterference.* It is said that the voice of the priest 
or the presence of the Sister will quell any disorder* ; 
but the trouble recurs. I do not go so far as to say 
that the same quarrel breaks out again so soon as 
priest or Sister has gone, but it may be so ; at any ra.te 
the occasions repeat themselves. Savagery is checked, 
but there is no sign of permanent improvement. 
Drinking and fighting are the ordiirary conditions of 
life among many of their flock, and the street^ in 
which they dwell show it. 

The care of these rough people, the management of 
the schools and the setvices of the church, fully occupy 
the time of the priests, and there is no thought of 
propaganda in their work. Every Catholic is supposed 
to be known. Catholics always know each other, and 
in this way the priest may hear of newcomers. If 
strangers from other religious bodies are attracted they 
come of their own accord, and cannot receive much 
special attention. But there is a never-ending struggle 
to. prevent lapses among their own people. With them 
to ‘lapse’ is to be indifferent, slack, neglectful of religious 
duties. They rarely deny their own faith or attach 
themselves to some other, and when confronted by it 
they still accept the authority of the priest. The 
tendency to lapse is due to the spirit of the age, which 
it is impossible that Catholics should entijely escape, and 
which becomes an especial danger when Catholics are 
scattered among a non-Catholic population. It is also ' 
experienced very generally during the period betv/een 
boyhood and manhood. In this the Catholics only 
share the experience of others.. Clubs are tried in 


• In regard to this, a Congregationalist minister told us that it was in 
one ot those poor Irish quarters that he first realized the power of the 
Catholic Church. ‘The priest,' he reported, ‘would not hesitate to "o 
mto a pubho-hon^, lug a man out by the scruff of the neck, and catie him 
m the street' ‘The Romans,' he added, ‘are a real influence for good 
amongst the io^Yest class.’ ^ 
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order to retain the ladSj but without much siicccssj 
^nd the best hope is to catch the young men again 
a few years later when they marry. It is in connection 
with this that mixed marriages are regarded as so great 
a danger. If a young man who is by birth a Catholic 
marries a Catholic girlj he and she and their children are 
comparatively safe. At every important epoch in their 
lives the priest enters, and the Church plays a strong 
part. But should this young man who has slipped 
out* of the fold marry a Protestant, he will almost 
surely be confirmed in indifference, and very likely 
be lost sight of altogether. So, too, a young Catholic 
woman who marries out of the" fold, unless her faith 
is strong, is likely to pass into indifference, even if 
she do not drift into some other community. When 
such marriages cannot be avoided, every possible 
advantage is taken, and every use made of the powers 
and prerogatives of the Church, and of the opportuni- 
ties which the occasion offers ; but even so the chances 
of loss, with the tendency of the age towards indifference 
thrown into the scale, are held by most to outweigh 
the gains that may come when the Catholic element in 
a mixed marriage proves the stronger, and Is thus able 
to win over the Protestant husband or wife and assure 
to the Church the education of the children. 

The fact that the Irish generally marry amongst 
themselves, and that most Irish are Roman Catholics, 
minimizes the danger of mixed marriages among them, 
and their tendency to congregate in colonies also 
facilitates the work of the priests. There are, however, 
still many complaints of indifference and lapsing. The 
Catholic standard as. to the performance of religious 
duty is high, but even with them we hear in some 
quarters that among the poor ^ one third do, another 
third can't, and the remaining third won't, attend 
Mass ; ' those who ^ can't ’ being men working on 
Sunday morning, or -women detained by household 
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duties, and those prevented by illness or physical 
dist?bility of some kind. 

The poor Italians (like the Irish) cling together. 
With the exception of those who act ‘ padrone ’ and 
arrange everything for their compatriots, they specie 
very little English. They never break with thoir 
native land. Some travel back and forth every year, 
avoiding our cold winter, and all look forward to their 
ultimate return to Italy. They appear to be abjectly 
poor, and are probably oppressed by their padrone, -but 
they are accustomed to meagre fare, are extremely 
frugal and thrifty, and probably save money. Such 
are those who form " the staple of the poor Italian 
congregations of the Catholic Church in London. 
The principal colony, as has been described in a 
previous volume, is in the neighbourhood of Saffron 
Hill, and there and elsewhere their religious needs 
are cared for by a number of Italian-speaking priests. 

These people are more difficult to reach and to hold 
in religion than the Irish, with Whom religion and 
nationdity go hand in hand. As a rule the better 
Catholic the better Irishman, and the better Irishman 
the better Catholic ; their priests, being often of 
Irish blood, are at one with the people, and in 

sentiment are even more Irish than they are Catholic. 
Amongst the Irish, rebellious blood turns not against 
both Church and State as in Italy, bv*t against the 
State alone. With the poor Irish the police are . 

recognised enemies, against whom the v/hole street 
is ready to unite. If in some domestic quarrel the 
priest interferes, they submit ; but let a policeman 
attempt it, and he may be kicked to death. Quarrel- 
some and violent, unrestrained as children, and brutal 
when their passions are loosed, they are yet full 

of natural piety, and the priests who live with them , 
and love them ‘ can find no harm in them.’ 

Religious feeling lies very deep in the Irish 
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character^ and contains a singularly small infusion 
of superstition. The Catholic Church iinderstai^Sj 
as no other doeSj how to distil a pure religious 
essence from the rankest superstition, but with the 
Irish no such alchemy is required. Among Catholics 
they are early Christians. They remind one of the 
Primitive Methodists in their simplicity and their 
freedom alike from intellectual subtleties, emotional 
excitement, or the undercurrents of superstition in 
coiijaection with their faith. It is rather as lingering 
remnants of black magic that superstition is found 
among them. Roman Catholic religious miracles, 
v/hich are daily bread in Italy, and a quite inevitable 
outcome of the present pressure of emotion In France, 
which are hoped for in America, and might happen 
at any time in England, are unneeded, little thought 
of, and comparatively unknown in Ireland. 

Central London has a large foreign population very 
variously and not always creditably employed. 
Although probably* baptized into the faith, its members 
are not, as a rule, good Catholics, and the priests, when 
they visit, can feel no confidence in claiming them as 
children of the Church. The priests, like the people, 
come and go. To provide a service likely to attract 
strangers, and to meet converts half way ; to be 
accessible if called upon, and ready to visit and relieve 
their ov/n popr — sums up the possibilities of action 
open to them. With the foreign population, as with 
the Irish in London, the Catholics seek no more 
than to hold their own or regain the lost. Propaganda 
hardly enters at all. 

Like the Italians^ in Flatten Garden, the French 
Catholics maintain a church of their own in Soho, and 
at both the beauty of the services secures a large 
attendance. 

The scattered German Catholics have a church in 
Whitechapel, with which is combined a very remark- 
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able and successful club, as has been described in 
a ]^rmer yolume. 

The extremely scattered character of the Catholic 
population in most parts of London is indicated by 
the great size of most of the mission disti'iCts, and it 
must be very difficult for the priests to keep in toufh 
with their flocks. Great efforts, however, are made 
to maintain the prescribed mission census m which are 
recorded full particulars of all known Catholic families 
and individuals so far as they can be traced, and the 
priests are further helped by the fact that it is the 
duty of their people to seek them, and in some ways 
also by the smallness of the total numbers with 
v/hich they have to deal. 

Catholicism never appears to greater advantage than 
in its relations to its hereditary middle-class members 
who adhere steadily to their religion, drawing from it 
good rules of life and spiritual support at all times, 
and special guidance and help when needed, and in 
return giving loyal support to the iastitutions of their 
Church, in which they feel a natural pride. They may 
no*t be the keenest of Catholics, they do not all of them 
go to confession, nor attend Mass every Sunday ; they 
perhaps escape supervision by attending occasionally 
elsewhere than at their mission church ; and they may 
sometimes even fail to perform their Easter duties. 
But they have no desire whatever to cffiange the old 
religion for a new one. They probably fast with 
habitual regularity, and regard themselves, and may 
fairly be regarded, as good Catholics. If any of them 
marry Protestants, the religious position of the Catholic 
husband or wife, and the future of the children, will 
be safeguarded as much as is 'possible, and though 
some individuals may be lost to ''the Church, it is 
perhaps likely that in this class as many will be 
gained. ^ 

Beyond the work involved in ministering to their 
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own people, some churches with a middle-class clientele 
engage in active propaganda, and pursue it with smch 
success that converts are even said to form the most 
regular portion of the congregation. The Church 
stands always ready to receive ; almost, one may say, 
expectant. Many come out of mere curiosity, but for 
those who “ seek rest,” the Church is ever on the watch, 
and knows how to gather them gently in her arms. 
Others have already travelled far with the High 
Church, and have reached the point of asking them- 
selves, ‘ Why not Rome ? ’ For these I think the 
door is held less widely open. Some penitence there 
should be. Let them knock. "This is so especially 
v/ith such as have held Anglican orders and think to 
join the priesthood of the older Church. 

Propagandist work adds interest and excitement to 
positions that would otherwise be dull and limited 
in scope, and consequently the minds of the priests 
belonging to these middle-class churches are very full 
of it and of th«f great hopes entertained for the 
conversion of England. 

The reality of the power of the Church of Rome is 
as remarkable with the cultivated classes as with the 
rougher, with the educated as well as with the ignorant, 
with those who have all worldly advantages no less 
than with those who have none. For poor and rich 
alike their religion seems to be their greatest possession. 
True religion, wherever met, brings with it this equality 
before God. Among those of rank, wealth, and 
fashion, whether hereditary Catholics or newly won 
converts, their faith enters into, and I think governs, 
their lives to a degrqe rare among Protestants. One 
cannot mix with tl^em, or enter their places of worship, 
or talk with the priests and fathers, or have audience of 
the dignitaries of the Church without being conscious 
of this. AU seem to have a common spirit, all to 
be working with a common aim ; every institution 
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the Church possesses comes into line, every resource 
is ^brought into play. To a mere onlooker it is 
interesting, to the actors it must be intensely so. In 
this upper section of Catholicism in London the propa- 
ganda looms large, and does indeed fill a considerable 
place in the minds of all, but, so far as the two may be 
separated, it is as nothing compared to the thought and 
v/ork given to the general welfare of their people and 
the organization of their Church. 


§ 2 

SCOPE AND NATURE OF THE INFLUENCE 

The Roman Catholic population of London is 
estimated by themselves at a little less than two hundred 
thousand. The estimate is based on the number of 
baptisms, and a similar result is obtained by taking the 
usual ratio of population to children of school age, of 
whom also a fairly correct count cafl be made. As to 
two-thirds, the priests have knowledge, and this 
proportion is as much as can be expected v/hen it is 
remembered that the Catholics are not one in twenty of 
the total population, and are spread over nearly one 
hundred square miles of ground and some thousands of 
miles of streets. The particulars as to attention and 
non-attention to religious duties, whicb are recorded, 
though regarded as unsatisfactory by the Roman. 
Catholic hierarchy, would not be so regarded by others, 
and serve to confirm the impressions yielded by my 
own observations. 

To deal with this scattered population, London is 
divided into about a hundred missiqti districts. A few 
of these are worked by communities connected with 
one or other of the houses of the various religious, 
orders, the members of which are subject to their 
own superiors, but by far the larger number are in the 
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hands of mission priestSj appointed and removable by 
the Bishop of their diocese. There are nearly a husi- 
dred convents of various descriptions^ the inmates of 
whichj in addition to the observance of the more or less 
exacting rules of their own order for the strengthening 
of the inner religious life, nearly always either teach, 
visit the poor, or serve the sick and aged. In some 
cases they share with the priests in the duty of 
preparing girls for their first communion, or that of 
giving the necessary religious instruction to female 
converts. So, too, the male communities have partly 
special objects, devotional or otherwise, but in nearly 
every case, save that of the Jesuits in Farm Street, the 
responsibilities of a mission district are assumed. 

Among the various lay organizations, the most 
important is the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
is in practice mainly concerned with the administration 
of charity ; while, connected in many cases with their 
religious organizations and closely superintended by 
the priests, there in London some thirty Roman 
Catholic Institutions of various kinds dealing with 
the results of poverty, misfortune, or vice. 

But by far the greatest effort is devoted to the 
elementary schools, in the main with success ; the 
children being gathered in and their young minds 
instilled with the principles of their parent Church, 
to the end that» these may be accepted not loosely, as 
.a garment to be cast off at pleasure, but as a natural 
inheritance never entirely to be lost. 

These developments are manifest proofs of vitality 
and strength. Catholicism in London may be regarded 
as a single force, and as such stands out as one of the 
greatest of the rel^ious influences we are studying. 
Moreover, its doctrines and practices fall in with many 
of the tendencies of the day, and the Church may 
very probably grow in strength even if there be no 
proportionate addition to its numbers, nor any increase 
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at all in popularity. It has great prcccriptive rrivan- 
tages with its ov/n people, and consequently has 
claims on their loyalty, which enable it to retain their 
allegiance, but on such new ground as oITers is unlikely 
to go far. Those whose natures are open to find 
inspiration or repose in the Church ot Rome - are 
exceptional in England, and although probably repre- 
sented proportionately more largely in London than in 
the Provinces, are everywhere an entirely inconsider- 
able percentage of the population. 

On the value of the religious influence exercised by 
the Roman Church on its adherents, a word must be 
said. With regard ho our own Reformed Churches, 
most people are ready to assume that whatever influence 
they exert is certainly good ; regret alone is expressed 
that so many of those who might come under it are 
either not touched at all or only nominally affected. 
But in the case of the Roman Catholic Church few 
hesitate to ask, Is the influence good, or is it bad ? 
It is right that these questions should be asked. If we 
do not always ask them, the difference in attitude 
undoubtedly indicates prejudice, but narrowness of 
judgment will apply rather to the cases in which the 
benefits of religious influence are taken for granted 
than when they are questioned. 

In describing the characters of the other religious 
bodies, whose work we have encounteaed in London, 
I have indicated in each case — High, Low, and Broad 
in the Church of England ; Congregationalist, Baptist, 
or Methodist, among the Nonconformists — what I con- 
ceive to be the ‘ fault of its quality.’ With the Church 
of Rome, the ‘quality’ is an ejetraordinary degree of 
adaptability, and the corresponding fault, super-subtlety ; 
the leading characteristic is stren^h of authority, and 
the inevitable result weakness of individuality. Som^ 
such effects must follow when the human conscience 
is placed in the hands of a priest, and each priest 
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Is a member of a highly organized and powerful 
hierarchy. * ^ 

" It may be a question how far the different religious 
bodies produce^ or how far only attract, individuals of 
the type of mind which stands out as characteristic 
of their adherents. Both processes operate In the 
same direction, and doubtless both are at work ; so 
that in every branch of the Christian Church certain 
qualities are encouraged to the point of exaggeration 
and Ipss of balance. In this way mischief arises, and 
the greater the seeming religious success, the greater 
* the risk of mischief and even of actual failure. 

With Catholicism, at any rate; and all the more 
because of the success that can be claimed, the question 
of underlying value arises. We are ready to doubt 
whether the price paid even by the Individual soul for 
its religious endowment Is not too high ; and when we 
go on to measure the influence of this great Church on 
thought and on education, on social or on political life, 
hesitation ends. We refuse the proffered blessing and 
rejoice to feel assured that the conversion of England 
to Roman Catholicism Is a chimerical dream. 

It may be very unfair to lay stress on the possible 
Injury to character in the case of this Church, and not 
in others ; but the fact that most people in England 
habitually do so, regarding it, moreover, with jealous 
eyes as somethyig foreign, only strengthens the impres- 
sion that as a nation we are not likely to become 
Catholic. 


§ 3 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED 

Although our Equity met with every kindness 
From the Roman Catholic clergy, there was in many 
:ases a manifest restraint. This would be no more 
than a natural result of their side of the position I have 
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tried to indicate above, but is doubtless due also to 
tbe restraint which the discipline of a highly organized 
Church places upon the expression of individual 
opinion. The extent to which this reticence gave way 
in practice evidences the great interest of the subjects 
broached, while the variety in the views expressed 
evidences no less the candour of those whose tongues 
were thus untied. 

Speaking of the religious condition of the ‘lower 
reaches’ of society in London, one of the priests, 
whose upbringing and experience fit him to take 
a large view, said that while outside of Catholicism 
‘ there was absolute paganism,’ even within the 
Church’s fold it was ‘ almost absolute : wilful, bred 
of indifference which inherited conditions, physical and 
moral, accentuate.’ ‘ The people, pauperised materially 
and spiritually, are dead to religion, or have recourse 
to the Church only at times of crisis and trial, and have 
no thought of religion at other times. In dealing with 
them, the great want is social ! ’ Thus, according to this 
■VYitness, it is folly to offer in the first instance the 
ministrations of religion, but necessary to begin by form- 
ing clubs and such like, approaching by simple, friendly 
offices the lives of those who are spiritually blind. 

Another, who also seems to find greater spiritual 
destitution among his people than is generally admitted, 
spoke of them as being ‘ Catholics, ij^ anything, but 
uninstructed.’ He divides his flock in equal numbers,_ 
between good Catholics who need no driving, and 
those who have practically lapsed, of whom very few 
would send for the priest even at death ; people so low 
that they were hopeless to reclaim. Begging, accom- 
panied when refused with threats to go elsewhere, is 
not uncommon among Catholics, and the threats are 
sometimes carried out; but this witness knew of no^ 
wilful attempts by rival Churches to bribe. At his" 
own church there were no regular funds for relief. 
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Another again speaks in the same sense, of finding 
his greatest difficulty in the generally prevailing 
iiTeligiousness. The environment encourages neglect 
as the line of least resistance. On Sunday morning, 
for instance, the whole place is asleep till ten or eleven, 
the, only persons stirring being a few Catholics going 
to early Mass. 

Of those who do not observe their religious duties, 
it is recognised that the bulk have really lapsed, but, 
being baptized and married according to the rites of 
the Church, calling for the priest when sick, and 
destined to be buried by him, it is held that they 
may be rightly accounted as remaining in the fold. 
They are ‘all convinced at heart,’ says one of the 
priests ; and he emphasizes this opinion by remarking, 
that those accounted lapsed are the worst of all in 
sending for the priest at untimely hours. ‘ Such 
a call will probably be the first intimation that the 
man is a Catholic,’ and, the sickness over, ‘ most 
will lapse again.’ « 

On the other hand, as regards those who come to 
Mass, ‘the charge of coming for what they get is 
palpably absurd among Catholics ; who, even the 
poorest, are expected to give, and of whom even 
the roughest are willing to make sacrifices for their 
Church, to defend it against insult or attack, or to 
fight for it ; the roughest the readiest.’ Of this spirit 
v/e have given among our illustrations a very forcible 
picture. Doubtless fighting comes naturally, and may 
almost be regarded as a recreation among many of 
these people, so that it would be a pleasure to them 
to be able to say to their priest (as our story goes), 
‘Two of us ’ave got him down there by the river, the 
chap that insulted you, father, and what shall v/e 
do wid him?’ but devotion to their Church is the 
underlying spirit. 

In dealing with their rough flocks, the priests try 
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every method. ‘ Some you must drive, others lead, 
aijd others coax;’ and with every class the same ready 
adjustment of means to end is noticeable. Throughow^ 
great difficulty is found in retaining the boys ‘when 
they become self-conscious,’ and it is in connection 
with this especially that ‘ social work has immensely 
increased,’ by way of the formation of clubs, brigades, 
&c. For this the ‘non-professional’ element is admitted 
to be the most effective, ‘ don’t be a fool,’ for instance, 
from a layman, going further than priestly admonitions. 
But this line of action makes the need for -more 
workers and more funds ’ greater even than for more 
churches. 

As to the mass of the population, I quote again 
from the uncompromising witness first mentioned: 
‘England,’ he says, ‘is perhaps christianized in her 
civilization, but is not Christian. Philanthropy takes 
the place of religion with the clergy as well as with the 
laity. Catholics put their religion first. Therein lies 
their strength.’ These views bear qyi the great question 
of the hoped-for conversion of England, and on this 
I will venture to add one or two quotations. 

It is admitted by one, that ‘the Church of Rome 
attracts the English more through the senses than 
the reason;’ but it is claimed that ‘the forms of her 
worship bring satisfaction;’ and it is pointed out that 
all the Churches are following the Roman example to 
some extent. ‘ The Church of England goes in more 
and more for ceremony ; brightness and variety are also 
sought by the Nonconformists; everywhere increased 
attention is paid to music.’ And thus, ‘ worship being 
increasingly the object of church attendance, the Roman 
Catholic Church advances in influence.’ 

Another witness finds ‘less division between Catholics 
and non-Catholics than there used to be,’ and by him 
the belief is expressed that Roman Catholicism wllf 
become the prevailing religion, though never perhaps 
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that of the State; confession and the supremacy of 
the Pope being everlasting stumbling-blocks in 
^/ay of the practical, illogical Englishman/ 

The growth of the spirit of organized and ornate 
worship is noticed by others as well as the Catholics, 
^ The whole service,’ says a Scotch minister, ^ must be 
taken into account.’ All now seek the aid of music ; 
not, indeed, in the hallowed form of Gregorians, but on 
an ascending scale, from the secular adaptations of the 
Salvationist, through Sankey’s thrilling tunes and the 
admirable part-singing of the Wesleyans, to the careful 
rendering by trained choirs of some stately anthem; 
all alike intended first to attract, *and then to put the 
soul in harmony with spiritual things. Architecture 
also is appealed to. The ideas at least are there, and 
the words are used ; as Uo enter the sanctuary,’ ^our 
beautiful church,’ house v/orthy of God,’ and so 
on. Something more than a mere ^ meeting house ’ 
is now aimed at by almost all, a building the lines 
of which shall teiid to lift the soul tov/ards God, 
and there is less terror than formerly of the dangers 
of symbolism. So, too, with attitude; the numbers 
of those who prefer to kneel in prayer increase, and 
even in Baptist churches those now are few who, with 
unbowed heads, gaze at their leader while he, with 
uplifted voice and hands, appeals to God on their 
behalf. The system of closed-in pews begins to shock, 
and it is unnecessary to be High Church in order to 
appreciate the encouragement to devotion to be found 
in plans for seating a congregation copied from the 
Catholics. In dress, too, those regularly employed on 
religious work become more punctilious. Ceremonial 
in all things is every day more popular. 

Thus a general drift towards some of the charac- 
teristics of Roman Catholicism must be conceded. 
"^But when w^e study the actual facts of conversion, 
the evidence leans another v/ay. There is no popular 
vn 17 
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movement in the direction of Rome. The British 
wSrking man, if he av/akes at all from indifference, is 
hostile ; if moved at all spiritually, it is by the simplesT 
Gospel teaching; if intellectually, it is by the Uni- 
tarians ; but his active interests are much more commonly 
political and industrial than religious. Converts to 
Rome are nearly all from the middle or upper classes. 
Clerks are practically the lowest stratum touch ed^ and the 
exceptional frame of mind that brings about the change 
is shown by the extraordinary proportion of ejergy 
among them. 

To resume our quotations, we hear, as to converts, 
that ^They come frorA the leisured class, or the leisured 
members of a busy class ; others have not time to think 
about it.’ ^ We gain in position socially,’ says another 
of those engaged in propagandist work, ^but we do 
not increase in numbers.’ Numerically, it is doubtful 
whether those gained make good the lapses. 
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(extracts from printed matter) 

(i) Services. 

{a) Ordinary Services. 

{St * ^ * *’5 Chirch, ♦ 

Smtdays — 7 a m , Low Mass ; 8 a m , Low Mass ; 9 30 a.m., Military Mass, 
with Music, Sermon (civilians admitted to aisles) ii am., High 
Mass (Missa Cantata on ordinary Sundays, High Mass on greater 
feasts) , full Choir and Organ, except m Advent and Lent, when 
the Singing is unaccompanied. Sermon. Meeting of “St Vincent 
de Paul Society " after Mass, m school, i 30 p.m , Baptisms , 3 p.m , 
Sunday School. Benediction 4 pm., Meeting of “Children of 
Mary “ 2nd and 4th Sunday of month 6 15 p m.. Rosary. 6 30 p m., 
Vespers , Plain Chant Antiphons and Psalms, Harmonised Magnifi- 
cat , Seimon, English Hymn , Benediction. Meeting of “ League 
of the Cross “ after Service in school. 

Weeldays — Mass at 7, 8, and 8 30 a m Baptisms, Monday, 9 30 a m ; 
Friday, 9 30 a m Churchings, Monday, 9 30 a m , Friday, 9 30 a *m 
Confessions, Friday, 6 to 7 p m , Saturday, 6 to g pm.; First 
Thursday of the month, 6 to 9 p m. Evening Services, Wednesday, 
at 7 p m , “ Confraternity of the Holy Family Benediction , Friday, 
at 7 p m., “ Confraternity of the Sacred Heart ” and “ Apostleship of 
Prayer” Benediction Meetings, Monday Evening, “ Girls’ Club,” 
7 p m to 9 p m , in Girls’ School ; Monday Evening, “ Irish National 
Foresters,” at 8 p m., in Infants’ School ; Wednesday Evening, 
“ St. Peter’s Orchestral Society,” at 8 p m., m Girls’ School. — {Lmflei.) 

(h) Ordinary Services during Lent. 

Morning, Mass at 7, 8, 930, and ii ; Afternoon, Baptisms at 
I 30 ; Catechism and Benediction at 3 o’clock ; Evening, Vespers, 
Sermon, and Benediction at 6 30 

Weekdays — Morning, Mass at 7, 8, and 8 30 , Baptisms and Churchings on 
Mondays and Fridays, at 9 30; E\enings, Wednesday, Holy Family 
Service and Benediction at 7 , Friday, Stations of the Cross, 
Short Instruction on The*Commandments of the Church, and Bene- 
diction at 7 

Confessions every weekd«ty morning from 7 30 to 9, on Saturday evening 
from 6 to 9, and on Sunday mornings for those who find very great incon- 
venience in going at any other time 

The Forty Hours’ Prayerwill begin after High Mass on the fourth Sunday 
of Lent, March 25th 

A special hand-biil will be issued for Holy Week. — (Leaflet,) 

VII 17 
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(c) Sermons in Lent. 

Ad Majordm Dei Glori\m 
4 . * * *Cl!uah,^ ^ 

Lent. 1900. 

Sermons will be preached every Sunday, at the High Mass, at ii a.m , by 
the Rev, s j. 

March ^ih ist Sunday of Lent — The Worth of Man’s Soul “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his own soul ” — S Mark vm 36 

March 11th . 2nd Sunday of Lent— Sin the only Real Evil. “ Fear ye not 
them that kill the body .... Fear Him that can destroy both 
soul and body in hell " — S Matthew x. 28 
March 18th 3rd Sunday of Lent — The Malice of Sin measured by the fall 
of the Angels. “I saw Satan like lightning failing from heaven " — 
S. Luke X, 18 ** 

March 2Sth 4th Sunday of Lent — (Beginning of the forty hours* prayer) 
The hlahce of Sm measured by the fall of Adam. “ Cursed is the 
earth in thy work , \vith>labour and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the 
days of thy life ” — Genesis 111 17 

Apnl ist, Passion Sunday — The Malice of Sin measured by the Eternal 
Fire of Hell “ Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire ” — 
S. Malt XXV 41 

Good Friday — Special Service at 3 o’clock The Seven Words of Christ 
from the pulpit of His Cross. Passion Music by the Choir. {Leaflet ] 

{d) Holy Week Services. 

(St. * ^ ^ * *^s, * * ^ 

Palm Sunday — ^Ivlornmg, Blessing, Distribution, and Procession of Palms, 
followed by Solemn High Mass, at 11 o’clock Evening, Vespers at 
, 6.30. Sermon by the Rev. * and institution of the Confra- 

ternity of Our Lady of Compassion for the Conversion of England ; 
Solemn Benediction. 

Wednesday in Holy Week — Evening, Confessions at 6 ; Office of Tenebrce 
at 7, 

R B — Offerings of Candles and Flowers are solicited for the Sepulchre 
and for the Decoration of the Altar on Easter Sunday 
Maundy Thursday — Morning, Holy Communion every half-hour, from 7 till 
10 , Solemn High Mass at 10 , Evening, Office of Tenebrse at 7 
Good Morning, Militaiy Service at 9 30 , Singing of the Passion, 

Adoration of the Cross, and High Mass of the Pre-sanctified, at ii 
N B. — Offering Box at Church Door for the Holy Places of Jerusalem. 

Afternoon, Special Service at 3 o’clock The Seven Words of Christ- 
from the Pulpit of His Cross, by the Rev. * * * * *, s j. Passion 
Music by the Choir , Evening, Office of Tenebrse at 7 
Holy Saturday— Moxmnz. at 8, Blessing of Fire, Paschal Candle, and 
Baptismal Font, followed by Solemn Pligh Mass (Mass begins at 
about 9 30) ; Evening, Confessions from 2 30 to 4 30, and from 5 30 
till 9 '■ 

Easter Sunday— Uoxmn^, Masses 7, 8, and 9.30 (Military) ; at ii, Solemn 
High Mass (Ha>dn’s Imperial Mass) with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Sermon. 

N B — ^The Collections at all the Services on Easter Sunday will be for 
the Clergy of this Church 

Evening, Vespers at 6 Sermon by the Rev. =*'*»*♦ s 
Solemn Benediction. — (Leaflet ) * 
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(s) Music for Holy Week, 1903. 

Palm Sunday — High Mass at ii a m» 

Giadual Colleger unt ... Luis 

During the Distribution of Palms . . Pueri Hebra:orum ... Lutz 

Procession (going) Occuirunt Turbse ,..CiookaU 

,, (in Porch) Gloria Laus Plain Chant 

,, (returning) Ingiediente Lutz 

Mass, Introit Domine ne longe Plain Chant 

Kyrie .. ... Palestrina 

Passion (Chorus) Vittona 

Credo ... Palestrina 

Offertory ... ... ... Miserere mei Schmidt 

Sanctus \ 

Benedictus L.. Palestrina 

Agnus Dei j 

Maundy Thursday at lo a.m. 

Mass 

Oftertory Adoro te devote .. 

Procession to Altar of Repose ... Pange Dingua .. 

Vespers, immediately after Mass, Chanted in Monotone. 

Good Friday at ii a m. 

Passion (Chorus) 

During the Adoration of the Cross Venite Adoiemus | 

M M .. f. ... Popule Mens ) 

Procession from Altar of Repose .. Vexilla Regis 
Vespers as on Thursday 

, 3rd Noct , “ Sepulto Domino,” by Dr. Croohall. 

Plain Chant, arranged by Novella 

^ Lutz 

Easter Sundey ac ii a m 

Plain Chant 

Haydn'" s Imperial Mass 

Hasc dies Webba 

... ... Worthy is the Lamb ... Handel 


... Dudman 
... Lutz 

. . Plain Chant 


. Vitforia 
. Lutz 

. Plain Chant 


At Tenebrse, 3rd Resp 

Benedictus 

Miserere 

Introit and Gradual... 
Mass, with Orchestra 

Offertory 

After the Mass 


(2) Fasting, 

Lenten Indult. 

Dispensations granfed for the Archdiocese of Westminster, hy 
authority of the Holy See, for the Lent <9/1899. 

L For those who are bound to fast. 

1. Flesh-meat is allowed at the chief meal, on all clays 

except Wednesdays and Fridays, Ember Saturday, 
and the last four days of Holy Week. 

2. Eggs are allowed at the chief meal, on all days except 

Ash Wednesday and the last three days of Holy 
Week. 

3. Cheese is allowed at the chief meal, and also at colla- 

tion, on all days except Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday. 
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4. Milk and hvHcr are allowed at collation^ on all days 

except; Ash Wednesday and Good Friday ; and they 
are allowed at the chief meal on all the days of Lent. - 

5. Dripping and hrd are allowed at the chief meal, and at 

collation, on all days except Good Friday, 

6. Stiel is allowed only when meat is allowed. 

The milk, butter, cheese, dripping, and lard, which are 
allowed at collation, are alike classed as food in the Papal 
Rescripts ; and they may be taken only in small quantities 
at the collation, by way of condiment. 

On Sundays fiesh-meat, eggs, cheese, milk, and butter, 
may be taken, not only at the chief meal, but also at 
other times. 

IL For those who, though not bound to fast, are 

BOUND TO ABSTAIN. 

The kinds of food which are allowed at their chief 
meal, to those who are bound to fast, are allowed at all 
times to those who are not so bound. 

On those days, Sundays included, on which flesh-meat 
IS taken, fish is not allowed at the same meal. This rule 
applies to all fasting-days throughout the year ; and it is 
binding even upon those who are not “tjound to fast. 

Persons who use these Dispensations are exhorted to 
put alms into the Lenten Alms’* box, which will be 
placed in a conspicuous position in every church. 

(3) Rules of the Confraternity of Our Lady of Sorrows. 

I — ^Xo confess and communicate on the day of enrolment, in order to 
gam the plenary indulgence granted for that occasion. 

IL — To say daily seven Paters and seven Aves, for the intentions of the 
Confraternity. And once a week the Rosary of the Sorrow, These 
Prayers can be commuted by the Director of the Confiaternity. 

III. — ^To practise some mortification on the vigils of the festivals of Our 
Lady, and on the Fridays throughout the year 

IV — To visit the Altar of Our Lady of Sorrows, and to go to Confession 
and Communion on the two principal feasts of the Sorrows, viz , on the 
third Sunday in September, and on Friday in Passion Week, and also on 
the third Sunday m each month. 

V. — To pray for the welfare of the Servite Order, of the merits and good 
works of which they are partakers. 

(These rules are not obligatory. Those who omit them only lose the 
Indulgence attached to them.) 

I —Those wishing to join the Confraternity, who, from distance, from 
sickness, or other causes, are unable to attend personally, can be enrolled 
on sending their name and address, directed to " The Confraternity ” 

2. — Intentions are recommended to the prayers of the Confraternity on 
Sunday, Thursday, and Friday evenings. 

3. — Mass is ofered for the Members of the Confraternity once a quarter. 
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(4) Prayers are asked (i) For the conversion of the negli- 
gent Catholics of St. ^ Mission and that 

our children may be rescued from non-Catholrc schocSs. 

(2) For the conversion of several Protestants, and the 

spread of the Faith in St. Mission. 

(3) For the repose of the souls of the deceased members 

and friends of St. Mission and Schools. 

(4) For the prosperity of St. ^ ^ ^'Schools: 

and for God’s blessing on the Mission. — {From a Mission 
Magazine,) 

(5) The great feast of the Seven Dolours of our Blessed 
Ladf will be celebrated on Sunday, September i8th. 
There will be Solemn High Mass in the morning at 11.15, 
and in the evening at 7, Stabat Mater,” sermon, pro- 
cession, and benediction. The festival will be preceded 
by a Septena in honour of Our Lady’s Sorrows. From 
sunset on Saturday, September 17th, to sunset on Sunday, 
September iSth, the Great Plenary Indulgence, granted 
by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., may be gamed by all 
who, on the usual conditions, shall visit the Altar of the 
Sorrows. This great Indulgence may be gained as often 
as a distinct visit is made to the Altar during the above 
stated time. — {Front a Mission Magazine,) 

(6) An Appeal, 

^ New Church. 

Only ^^348. i6s more wanted to complete the 

building fund. When this amount is paid, the church 

:an be consecrated 

The names of all Benefactors will he placed under the High 
Akar for a Perpetual Remembrance in Blasses and Prayers for 
Benefactors, • 

Subscriptions thankfully received by 

(7) A M ission Church and its poor. 

We do not rely to any extent on lady visitors amongst 
our Catholic poor who expect to see the priest often at 
their homes. They wQuld rather resent the kind advice 
freely offered by zealous visiting ladies anxious to improve 
their moral condition and to see that they discharged 
their religious duties and came to church regularly. But 
they look for and appreciate the visits of the priest, and 
are always glad to see him, though he may have nothing 
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to give except a kind word. When he calls, silling down 
amongst them, he at once nmkes himself at home, listens 
to all they Lave to say, and makes inquiries about them « 

all he fully possesses their confidence 

Some of these people live in a state of chronic povcity, 
and it is difficult to know how to help them. But drink 
has generally something to do with that. Such people 
never stay very long in any place : they are constantly 
shifting ; they get evicted, their things are put into the 
streets, but they manage to borrow enough to get a room 

somewhere near, and get along somehow for a time 

Some of our young women are flower-girls or fruit-scllers. 

Their fathers and brothers, some of them, are 

hawkers of cheap fruit A few of the very 

poorest gam a miserable living by hawking penny to}S 
and novelties. The toys are sometimes made by them- 
selves at home. . . • . Others get a living as news- 
vendors or as porters in the meat market. Most of them, 
however, are employed in factories or warehouses 

We have a girls' guild • to bring together of an 

evening several times a week for purposes of recreation, 
the work-girls of the parish. . . . The guild is under 

the charge of the good nuns, who site with them, and try 
to amuse them 

‘Corresponding to this we have a club for the 

young men adjoining our schools, where they amuse 
themselves of an evening during the winter months. 

I am myself the president of this club. Intoxicating 

liquors are not allowed, and we do not talk politics 

The members of the club, together with those of the guild, 
all belong to a common confraternity called after 
S. Joseph, and they meet together in the church on 
Tuesday evenings for a religious service and instruction * 

given by myself, their president or director 

Then we have for the married women a ^‘mothers’ 
meeting" or Dorcas society, called S. Elizabeth's Society, 
presided over by Miss a lady who takes 

great interest in the work. They meet together once 

a week during the winter mx?nths Some 

of them are very poor, and the lady who presides over 
their meetings helps them in many little ways with gifts 
of tea, sugar, or useful articles of clothing. She gives 
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them an outing in the country in summer, and at 
Christmas time, as the result of her begging. from t^^e 
charitable, she is able to provide them with a tea and with 
a large bran pie filled with parcels containing things 
to wear, ever3'’’0iie being invited to help herself. .... 

Our schools are the special object of our care 

We have nearly three hundred children the 

girls and infants are taught by certificated nuns, the boys 

by a schoolmaster and assistants the Government 

grant does not anything like pay for the maintenance 

Hence the need for voluntary subscriptions. 

To fisid the necessary funds we have recourse to various 

expedients an annual concert a school 

collector who goes about with his box, which he gets 
filled with pennies. ^ ^ our collector, has been 

doing this work for forty-five years He is a very 

genial old man of the working class. Everybody in 
the neighbourhood knows him and loves him. They 
recognise his pleasant face, his courteous invitation, the 
rattle of his money-box and his innocent chaff and 
humbug. And few who know the man can get away 
from that box without dropping something into it when 
he pleads for the children . — {From a printed account by 
one of the priests,) 

( 8 ) Story of a Refuge and Home. 

The small Refuge in ^ ^ ^ ^ having suc- 

ceeded better than his most sanguine anticipations, 

Dr. ^ ^ felt encouraged to purchase the 

large plot of freehold ground on which the present 
Convent, Refuge, and Home in ^ k Street 

stand He deemed it his first duty that a bright 

*and commodious convent should be built for the good 
Sisters of Mercy who had hitherto ably seconded all his 
undertakings, and who had exercised, and still exercise, 
such a kind and beneficent influence on all who come 
to the Refuge, especklly on those whose minds are 
embittered against religion and society through mis- 
fortune. Religion, pi^oved by charity, will always triumph 
over irreligion. 

There are but few who know the great work performed 
by the Sisters of Mercy in ^ ^ ^ ^ Street# 
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During the day-time they arc employed In teaching more 
five Juindred poor childrv.n ; m the cv*cning and on 
Sunday they de\otc themselves to the poor in the Refiige-^ 
and the girls in the Konie. 

..... Dr. • . • ^ has managed to pay off 

the debt incurred. . , • . The gigantic total collected 
by him for the homeless poor, if we include the building 
fund, lias reached considerably more than /5o,oo6. 
..... Most of the money has been contributed 
by generous Catholics and Protestants all over 
London and in the country, who have given largely 

to an institution where Protestants, Jew«, and 

Catholics have been received with equal kindness, and 
without a question being asked as to their religion ; where 
the only requirements for their admission are that they 
should be poor, homeless, and deserving 

Every Catholic of experience is mindful that nothing so 
retards the progress of Catholicity as the bigotry to be 
found among the Protestant working class. All who have 
been present at the Night Refuge .on Christmas Day or 
Easter Sunday, when the ladies and gentlemen wait upon 
the poor at dinner, will testify to the deep gratitude of 
Protestants and Catholics ..... for saving them from 
starvation, ruin, perhaps the prison or disgrace. Hearty 
are the cheers, too, given for the kind Sisters who have 
attended to all their requirements, and made them almost 
forget the loss of home or fortune. The honoured and 
devoted hon. secretary, Mr. ^ ^ ^ receives a just 

portion of their gratitude. Those who have witnessed 
gratitude like this will testify that the «* 

Night Refuge and Home has had, and will have, a greater 
influence in suppressing bigotry than the preaching of the 
most eloquent, the writing of the most learned, or the' 
repeated assurances of the most popular and respected 
Catholics , — {From a reporL) 

(9) A Cnmdc of Rescue for the Orphans, 

{Cardinal Vaughan's Appeal) 

A Twofold Work N'eeded. 

I. I am not one of those who would relieve neglectfuL 
parents of their responsibilities because the pinch of 
poverty or sickness, and a low standard of life charac- 
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terizes their home. To suffer is the common lot, and 
negligence can claim no privilege. The main jemedy^ 
niust be found not in breaking up the home, but in raising 
it by the inculcation of habits of thrift, decency, industry, 
and good conduct ; by visiting and helping to hold the 
home together as a home, be it ever so humble and 
dependent. 

2. But wLat in the case where the home has irre- 
mediably collapsed ? — where the children are orphans, 
where destitution is seated in her most appalling garb, 
where vice and crime in human form are embracing young 
children with both arms? What in the case where 
tempting invitations place before the starving child the 
comforts of a warm home and a decent training, to which 
no drawback is attached, but the" certain loss of that 
Catholic faith which is necessary for salvation ? 

In some of these cases the State, as guardian of society, 
comes in with ample provision ; but in a large number of 
cases the State and public opinion expect us, and the 
Church of God bids us, to take up the cause of our own 
destitute and orphan children ourselves, if we would not 
be privy to their becoming criminals or apostates. To 
do this, even at a dbst, ought not to be reckoned by 
a Catholic a burthen, but a privilege, inasmuch 
‘^What ye do to the least of these little ones ye do it 
unto Me,’’ 

While there is doubtless deep and real piety among the 
Catholics of London (considerably more than half of 
those personally known to the clergy annually frequenting 
the Sacraments), and while the Catholics are almost the 
only working mm who are attached to their religion, we 
have, on the other hand, an altogether disproportionate 
residuum of the lowest class. This ought to excite in us 
extreme compassion, and to spur us to active charity. 
Cast into a population that has lapsed from Christianity, 
and has lost all sense of supernatural religion, that is 
sunk in materialism, and is engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle for existence, it is hardly surprising that a multi- 
tude of poverty-stricken Catholics succumb under the 
deadly poison of the moral atmosphere they are forced to 
T^reathe. Though the annual accessions to the Church 
ab extra are to be counted by thousands, our losses 
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ah inlra are not so much like an oozing or trickling out of 
Tidrops through a leak, as a continuous stream of poor 
Catholic children born into the great widening English 
sea of indifferentism and unbelief, or into homes in which 
their faith is finally wrecked. 

It is impossible to estimate with accuracy the number 
of our losses. Thousands and thousands of Cathohc 
children have been robbed of their faith in past years; 
they have been emigrated ; they have been spirited from 
one place to another ; they have been cut off from all 
Catholic influence ; their very names have been changed ; 
and they have been sent out into the world aliens to the 
religion of their baptism. The same agencies, and 
probably the same means, are at work to-day, and oiif 
losses continue. . . ! . . 

In the present urgent crisis, I ask of you to give three 
things : money, personal service where needed, and the 
fire of zeal and charity. All this is necessary. The 
clergy, few in number, though devoted and self-sacrificing, 
are quite unequal, alone and unsupported, for the tasL 
imposed upon the Church by the conditions of this 
modern Babylon. The good and zealous laity, men and 
women, must be pressed into the sarvice 

The paucity of printed matter concerning the work 
of the Roman Catholic Churches in London is very 
noticeable when compared with that available for 
other religious bodies. 



CHAPTER VI 
MISSIONS 
§ 1 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Since the word mission implies a sending, ^mission 
work ’ may be regarded as work in which this Is in one 
form or other involved, and ^ mission methods ’ as the 
methods employed. •More loosely we speak of ^ mission 
buildings/ or a ^ mission district/ and, again, of 
^holding a mission,’ by which is meant primarily a 
scries of special services aimed at the conversion of the 
non-religious. So, too, the Roman Catholic Churches 
in England are called missions, and the Wesleyans use 
the term for the centres of work established by them in 
districts where t^ieir regular churches have lost foothold. 
Individual Nonconformist Churches often maintain 
missions to the poor in some district chosen for its 
poverty at a distance perhaps from the parent church ; 
and even if the poor in whom this interest is taken live 
close by, the work does not lose its missionary character. 
A special building is usually requisite. The same 
characteristics are fo^nd with the regular parish work 
of the Established Church among the poor ; and 
^ mission methods ’ are adopted, with distinct buildings 
as centres of action. The poor require special treat- 
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nisnt, and if not separated by location are set apart 
-by class. 

Of the v/ork done by missions connected with the 
various religious bodies much has already been said, 
but the number of missions which are not attached 
to any particular denomination is very great, and among 
them are found the largest institutions of the kind. 
They are truly ‘missions’ as much as any of those 
established by the Churches. In every case some 
society or group of individuals, or it may be a single 
individual, is responsible, and almost all have a definite 
religious basis. As a result we find London dotted 
over with buildings devoted to this work. In the 
poorer parts especially, in almost every street, there 
is a mission ; they are more numerous than schools or 
churches, and only less numerous than public-houses. 

The whole of this work, Church of England, 
Nonconformist, or unattached, is interwoven with that 
of the Society known as the ‘London City Mission,’ 
the work of which will be more -fully described later. 
The primary object of this remarkable organization is 
the spread of the Gospel by systematic house to house 
visitation ; but the Society seeks to combine its work 
as far as possible with that of others in the same field, 
especially as regards Sunday services, which their own 
agents by rule never hold in the morning. In the 
evening, services are held sometimes in, halls belonging 
to the Society, but more often in those of some other 
Gospel Mission — Church, or Chapel, or Undenomina-^ 
tional, as the case may be. 

The Sunday schools of the Church of England are 
sometimes held in mission buildings connected with 
mission work, and sometimes not ; depending partly on 
position, but mainly on whether there are day as well 
as Sunday schools. If there are day schools belonging, 
to the church the class-rooms serve also on Sunday. 
But if there is no day school, the buildings, which are 
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only* required for children’s classes on Sunday^ are 
available for other purposes during the week^ an4 
.naturally become the centre of mission v/ork. “In them 
mothers’ meetings are held and the Band of Hope 
assembles for its exercises. For the boys there may be 
a gymnasium or a clubj with sewings singings or dancing 
classes for the girls ; while accommodation may be 
found for much besides, including, not infrequently, 
meetings of adult thrift or temperance societies. 

Many of the existing buildings were constructed for 
day sehcols, even where there is now only a Sunday 
school, and a situation v/as then chosen as near as 
possible to the church. But when from the outset 
a combination of mission and Sunday school is aimed 
at, the building will most likely be placed in the poorest 
part of the parish, and those v/ho attend the Sunday 
school will be exclusively the children of the poor. If 
. the church is some distance away the children seldom if 
ever come inside it. Instead, special services are held on 
the mission premises for them, as well as for the neigh- 
bouring poor of all ages. Thus the organization of the 
mission is gradually elaborated as an entity distinct from 
the church. One of the clergy usually devotes himself 
especially to it, being assisted in the work by volunteers 
from the church, and there is often a paid mission 
woman ; while the responsibility for the Sunday 
services is sometimes shared with the clergy, by a City 
missionary or Church Army captain. 

Large parishes, in addition to schools near the church 
for weekday and Sunday uses, may have one or more 
separate mission centres in other parts. In some cases 
such a centre may grow into a mission church, and 
may even prepare the Way for the formation of a new 
parish ; in other cases development comes on the social 
rather than the religious side : club rooms perhaps 
' being built, or a coitee-palace established. But such 
mission work, v/hether social or religious, for juveniles 
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or for adults, has to be undertaken by the CHurch 
^n terms of absolute equality with Nonconformist 
or unattached missions. With regard to it the parish, 
system has no power or influence, and differences of 
creed are of little account. The advantage lies simply 
with the keenest workers or the longest purse. 

For the most part, it must be said that these missions 
in poor neighbourhoods are themselves miserable look- 
ing places, and it is to be regretted that they should 
in so many cases sink in this way to the level of their 
surroundings. In the poorest and most disreputable 
streets the poorest and most disreputable building is, 
too often the mission room. A bad example is set. 
No doubt there is chronic lack of money, but in 
pleading poverty in order to secure the funds they 
require they adopt the beggar’s role and feel no shame 
in their rags. I do not ignore their difficulties. Other 
claims may seem more pressing, but I am quite con-, 
vinced that no money could be better spent than in 
putting and keeping their premises in good order. 
Missions would be more useful if 'more respected (too 
often they are neither), and would be more respected 
if they showed more self-respect. No retailer’s shop 
would succeed, or deserve to succeed, if it allowed the 
plaster on its walls to peel and crack ; if it neglected 
to paint ironwork and woodwork and to keep its 
windows mended and clean ; and did not seek to show 
itself and its stock to advantage. Is ifto be supposed 
that missions stand above such considerations ? Homes- 
certainly do not, for bright windows, clean curtains, 
well-kept furniture, and aU that goes with household 
pride, are the surest signs of moral improvement and 
wellbeing ; while care about dress and aU that goes 
with personal _ pride are the unfailing tests of self- 
respect and a rising standard of life. Do not analogous 
principles apply also to the missions ? ° 

There is in this chronic shabbiness nothing to choose 
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between Church and Chapel, or inde”- at unde- 
nominational ehbrt. Everywhere brir'i' e:iception‘? 
'may be pointed to, but these only ‘ pro t ■: ne rule ’ ; 
and those to whom it does not apply v/ould admit 
that mission buildings are too often and too generally 
allowed to fall into disrepair. 

The amount of work done from these shabby centres 
is, however, in the aggregate, enormous. In character 
it differs little. All the missions, of whatever descrip- 
tion, or denomination, or lack of denomination, take 
up ve*ry similar ground. They set out to preach the 
• Gospel, to teach and train the children, to influence 
and guide the mothers, to visit th^ homes and relieve 
poverty. They bring help in sickness and comfort in 
distress. They all seek to inculcate temperance, and 
most aim at being centres of social relaxation and 
enjoyment, while underlying all is the desire to lead 
'man to God. And all alike acknov/ledge that if this 
be not accomplished nothing is accomplished. The 
heart must be touched. 

They may express themselves in slightly differei;t 
language, yet the thought is the same. It is therefore 
by their success in arousing religious feeling that these 
efforts must first be tested ; and we ask, do they in 
fact succeed in leading the people — men, women, or 
children — to God ? Or to what extent do they succeed ? 
Or do some succeed and some not ? Or in what 
directions is success secured ? 

No one disputes the spiritual need of the people. 
To this the mere presence of all these missions testifies. 
It is admittedly a ‘ heathen ’ world in which they are at 
work, and in spite of alHheir efforts a ‘ heathen ’ world it 
remains. Yet a certain degree of success is almost 
universal, and is found with small as well as with large 
missions. Most have for their core a body of earnest 
" Christian workers, not only those from outside ‘ sent ’ 
to do this work, but those who have been won over ; 
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those who, having found salvation for themselves, devote 
^elr lives to the v/innin^ of other souls and thus helu 

O i 

to perpetuate the mission. No doubt there are some" 
who find their living in this work and may be innuenced 
by that fact, but it is no easy living, and v/ith few 
exceptions the motive pov/er Is missionary zeal. The 
administration of these multifarious organizations, which 
in seeking to grapple with physical and spiritual 
destitution employ thousands of agents and disburse 
Immense sums of money, is wonderfully pure. 

So far as it goes the success is real. It consists in 
the finding and binding together of kindred spirits in 
the service of God, 'and in maintaining a never-ending 
fight against the ungodliness and indilference around 
them. In this struggle they sustain high hopes in 
spite of continual disappointment ; for though real as 
far as it goes the success is absolutely limited and very 
far from what they set out to achieve. Some may 
appear to succeed in a wider sense and may even be 
firmly assured of it themselves^ but the seemino- 
success generally lacks solidity, and is due to some 
form of inflation. Those who claim it are self- 
deceived. Perhaps they wish to be so. In other cases 
the apparent failure is admitted, and results are humbly 
left in God’s hands. 

The family as a unit is rarely influenced. Individuals 
are caught more or less completely;r-the children, 
a^^mother, young girls or lads, occasionally a father! 
Wiien this last happens other members of the family are 
nearly always caught as well ; but as a rule, whatever 
may be happening to some individual member, the 
family goes ks own way, sojnetimes alienated but 
generally inditTercnt. 

Numerical success may be obtained in two ways, 
themselves closely interconnected. The one is by 
what is called a continuous mission, when special 
rG;_.ous services arc maintained from day to day 
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or even sometimes from hour to hour, for a specified 
time. This device is common to nearly alL denomi- 
nn,tions, and ahvays bears the name of ‘mission.’ 
Even the undenominational organizations adopt it. 
The object is to deepen religious feeling and arouse 
enthusiasm among regular adherents, to emphasize 
t'he claims of spiritual life on the young who have 
not yet declared themselves, and above all to attract 
and affect those usually untouched by religion ; in 
short, ‘ to bring souls to God.’ 

Among Roman Catholics and with the High 
Church, processions and banners, gorgeous I'obes and 
heightened ceremonial are employed to stimulate 
interest, but among Evangelical Protestants the stress 
of spiritual excitement is even more intense. By all, 
the chief reliance is upon great preachers, such as 
know well how to play upon the emotions. Crov/ds 
come to hear them ; the inspiration is reciprocal ; and 
God is felt to be very near. 

But In almost eyery case the bulk of those who 
attend are regular church-goers, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether they really profit by these high-pressure 
experiences. Enthusiasm is certainly aroused, but it 
is doubtful if it lasts, or if true religious feeling is 
deepened by such ‘spiritual dram-drinking.’ As to 
outsiders, for whose sake more particularly the missions 
are held, the attempt is alv/ays practically a failure. 
Some will be attracted, and of them a few may be 
deeply moved to adopt a new life ; but, as with 
ordinary mission work, such success is a question of 
a few Individuals, difficult to win, and still more difficult 
to hold. The mass remain untouched. 

The other way in which numerical success is attained 
is the use made by S(?me of the great independent mis- 
sions of popular evangelistic preaching. 'Their services 
draw in the roving religious population, and the attrac- 
tion is maintained, like that of a theatre, by frequent 
vn 18 
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change of performance. Each great preacher * runs ’ 
for so many nights, and the people crowd in because 
‘ they know they will hear something good.’ The 
numbers who attend such services are great, but the 
widening of the range of religious influence is almost 
inappreciable. 

Thus the direct preaching of the Gospel message 
results in disappointment, even when numerical success 
may be obtained, and we turn to the practical side 
of Christianity. From the Gospel according to St.* Paul 
we pass to the Gospel according to St. James. 

Sunday-school work lies midway. The schools 
directly attached to churches and chapels are attended. 
In the case of the Nonconformists as well as of the 
Church of England, by children from comfortable 
working-class homes, and we have already noted the 
great hopes entertained as to the future results of 
this early religious training, especially by those whose 
teaching is most dogmatic — hopts which even for 
them seem doomed to disappointment. But these 
can hardly arise at all as regards schools connected 
with missions where the ‘practical side’ of Christ- 
ianity has come uppermost. To their schools come 
the children of the poor. They learn to sing 

hymns, and they become accustomed to a reverent 
use of the Bible and to appeals* to God in 
prayer ; the atmosphere is religious ; but those who. 
attach importance to questions of belief cannot possibly 
regard it as giving a religious training. The children 
are gathered in out of the streets, and their teachers 
try to make them decent and gentle. If they become 
more neat in their dress, cleaner in their persons and 
better behaved, it is accounted "success. With such 
children as these food and clothing are of the first 
importance; physical wants transcend the spiritual 
ones to an overpowering degree. The Gospel 
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message, however often repeated, awakens little or no 
response. Religious truths do not take root.. 

The discipline of the Sunday school is often very 
imperfect, but nevertheless the training given, and the 
relations that result between the children and their 
teachers, may be rightly regarded as of great value in 
supplementing the influence of the elementary day 
schools ; while beyond this the Sunday school is con- 
sidered by those who manage the missions as of 
special importance as leading to an acquaintance v/ith 
the mothers, opening a way to the homes, and so 
providing a basis for the whole machinery of ‘ practical 
Christianity.’ 

Mothers’ meetings are almost exclusively for the 
poor, and are thus on the mission side of religious 
work. It is unusual for the v/ives of regularly 
employed, well-to-do working men to attend them. 

■ As religious influences or as taking the place of regular 
religious observances, these meetings amount to very 
little, although as- moral and social influences they 
may, if guided by v/ise and kindly people, be extremely 
wholesome and beneficial. As regards religion, the 
effects are much -the same as v/itli the Sunday schools. 
The singing of hymns is a pleasure to the women and 
a reverent attitude is maintained as regards the Bible 
and prayer to God ; but religious truths have hardly 
any more grip, on the mothers than on the children. 

_Religion is rarely taken home. Just as tidiness and 
orderliness are the virtues mainly demanded and 
inculcated in the one case, so are prudence and thrift 
in the other ; and just as the good behaviour of the 
children is encouraged and made easier by timely 
presents and rewarded by treats, so is saving fostered 
and economy made, more possible for the women by 
coal and clothing clubs, while tea parties and excursions 
pleasantly bind the whole together. 

The relations established with the women widen 
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the basis that the schools provide. More doors are 
open ; more homes are known. All are visited : the 
poor are succoured and the sick are cared for. Those 
who do this come in the name of Christ, bringing 
material assistance in one hand and the Gospel in the 
other. But this, the last chance for direct religious 
influence, perhaps brings the bitterest disappointment 
of all ; for not only is the Divine message, thus 
delivered, ineffective, but it proves to be positively 
harmful. Sunday schools and mothers’ meetings do 
at any rate cause religion to be honoured and raise 
the morad tone, whereas the admixture of Gospel 
and giving produces* an atmosphere of meanness and 
hypocrisy, and brings discredit on both charity and 
religion. 

These special evils resulting from the combination 
of religion and relief are to some extent avoided when 
the gifts and the feeding assume wholesale proportions, 
as in some cases they do ; but instead we then have 
moral mischief on the economic side, in the shape of 
pauperisation and the perpetuation of dependent poverty. 

Missions vary greatly in the success achieved in 
steering through these perils, but even when the 
leaders are most conscious of the rocks they are often 
unable entirely to avoid them. It seems almost 
impossible to prevent charitable and religious effort 
from taking the line of least resistanc-e. It is easy 
to reach the children and poor women — easy to be. 
kind, but difficult even for the m.ost watchful to 
realize the evils that may result from careless kindness, 
or avoid economic evils, do what they will ; while 
those who think about the matter at all, and 
perhaps have qualms as to the wisdom of what they 
do, are nevertheless tempted ts lay the fiatterinrr 
unction to their souls, and argue that kindness in 
itself is good, and that benefit must necessarily follow 
from its m.anifcstation. 
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§ 2 

SPECIAL CHARACTSPISTICS 

The ectivc virtue of miedons lies in their enthusiasm, 
and the corresponding fault is exaggeration. Principles 
and expectations din'er, but enthusiastic zeal and exag- 
gerated language are common to nearly all. The 
workers start out with highly strung expectations 
based partly on the natural exaltation of self-sacrifice, 
and partly on their faith in what they regard as the 
unfailing promises of God’s Word. There may be 
some who take to good works as an anodyne in order 
to escape the worry of doubt, but* usually it is not so. 
As a rule those W'ho undertake missionary v/ork have 
themselves found a religious anchorage and ardently 
v/ish that others should share it. They know that 
God has spoken to them, and if others have not heard 
His voice, it is because their ears have not been 
opened. It follows that the mental attitude tov/ards 
spiritual things characteristic of each religious body, 
though it may not greatly aifect the general results of 
mission work, does show itself plainly in regard both 
to what is expected and to what is claimed, and it is 
the same with the unattached missions. 

To begin with the Ritualistic attitude. We find here 
the most amazing unrealized and unrealizable hopes of 
bringing souls^ to God through the sacraments, and 
_of repose being found in the authority of the Church 
and through satisfaction in its services. It is by those 
v/ho are themselves affected in this v/ay, laymen as well 
as clergy, that these ideas are entertained, and so sure are 
they that their way is the way ordained of God that they 
cannot admit its failure? Most of all is this the attitude 
of the working meml^ers of sisterhoods. Consequently 
as much as possible is made of every genuine case in 
which this religious influence takes effect, while many 
that are far from genuine are greedily accepted, and it 
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would seem tliat almost any means to secure adhesion are 
lonsiderQd justifiable. Since its exponents believe that 
theirs is the only road, this faith by its very nature is ' 
exclusive, and upon those y?ho accept it all the temporal 
benefits the Church can offijr are lavished. Thus High 
Church mission work is characterized by enthusiasm and 
devotion, and by extraordinary energy, but is marred 
by unscrupulousness, and by unwarrantable pretensions 
which result in bitter sectarian feeling. In their work 
the most good is done by the teaching of the children, 
the most harm by the distribution of chanties'; and 
though some souls are won, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that -by their efforts in this direction 
more harm than good results. 

The ordinary parish mission is more wholesome. 
Though apt to regard all others as interlopers, this 
view is taken rather in the interests of discipline and 
from a sense of the necessity of co-ordination than v/ith ■ 
any desire to condemn the individual action of out- 
siders. It will even be admitted that all are labouring 
in the same cause and serving the same Master. The 
exclusive claim made, and the affectation of super- 
iority which goes with it, are indeed resented, but no 
sectarian bitterness is engendered thereby. About parish 
work of this kind there is no extravagant pretension, nor, 
perhaps, much enthusiasm, but on the other hand there 
is little exaggeration. It is simple duty-loving effort for 
the amending and amelioration of life. The love of 
God and the sense of fellowship with Christ lie beneath'J’ 
deep in the heart, and though its agents would never 
say it themselves, the claim frequently made by others 
that ‘Eternity alone will show the results,’ is especially 
true of this work. 

The favourite delusion in this qase is that the people 
themselves take an interest in the work, whereas they 
take hardly any at all. Appeals for money constantly 
begin by statements to the effect that ‘ our people, who 
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are all poor, have done what they can,’ and raised 
so much towards the sum needed. The truth is tha^ 
what has been raised has almost invariably come from 
the parson and his private friends, from the middle-class 
members of the congregation, or from such devices as 
a bazaar or rummage sale, and that neither the working 
classes nor the poor have contributed at all. The 
working class accept the services of the Sunday school 
and the treats that are offered for their children, and 
do not hesitate to take advantage of the assistance of 
a country holiday fund if offered, but themselves take 
no part or interest in the mission work of the Church ; 
while the poor are ready to receive whatever is to be 
had and are never even asked to give. 

The fond idea that the poor are ready to make sacri- 
fices for a beloved church, is a delusion mainly confined to 
ordinary parish work. Even the High Churches, where 
doctrinal affinity tends to supersede parish boundaries, 
do not share it. With them the care of the poor is the 
duty of the Church. Nor do the Nonconformists make 
any mistake as to this. Their mission work is always 
based on a frank appeal to their members to make 
sacrifices for the sake of the poor. But by all some 
response from the poor is looked for, and each body in 
its own particular way exaggerates, first what its mission 
surely will do, and next what it surely has done. 
It is not easy to admit, even to themselves, that the 
response is lacking or has taken a shape quite different 
from what was expected. Some self-deception is needed 
to sustain their own enthusiasm, and some deception of 
others to retaiir financial support, and such forms 
of deception are not wanting. 

The acceptance of defeat is difficult enough for those 
who rest their hqpes of success on the progress of 
humanity, to which they believe that their principles 
provide the key, but is still more embarrassing for 
those who have pledged themselves that the Lord is on 
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I’aeir side. To such hopes and beliefs all ivho have 
them cling, but enthusiasm and self-deception and 
exaof'^erated language reach the climax with those living 
ever in an atmosphere of miracle v/ho are assured that 
heaven is opened by their prayers and that upon their 
special mission work the Holy Ghost descends in power,^ 
We often find on *the small unattached missions — > 
and sometimes it is the case with the larger ones also — 
the unmistakable stamp of the individuality of some 
one man or womaii^ or it may be the combined indi- 
viduality of a man and his wife. These missions v?!iy in 
character accordinglyj but to most of them there 
comes a certain sobmety which is best described as 
the elFcct of professionalism. Under this influence the 
work has usually settled down to a routine free from 
excitement and without much room for self-delusion. 
For those engaged it is an occupatioiij and in many, if 
not most cases, also a livelihood. There are instances in 
which the missioner draws upon his own resources, but 
as a rule financial support comes from outside, from the 
subscriptions of a small number of persons, or from the 
gefierosity of one patron. In reporting progress their 
agent, no doubt, uses the kind of language that is 
expected from him. He speaks of his work, somewhat 
conventionally, in the terms which are needed to 
maintain his and its character in the eyes of his 
supporters, but there is no deception in this. It is not 
upon such phrases, but upon a belief, which may be 
very well grounded, in his honest devotion to his work ’ 
and in the reality of its religious basis, that their 
confidence depends. There is sometimes frequent 
personal contact between them and him; and then 
they share liis triumphs and his troubles from day to 
day. They do not need to be spurred by sensational 
stories or buoyed up with inflated hopes; a printed 
report, if one is issued, becomes perfunctory. 

Ill some cases, and these are perhaps the most 
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iiiterestiiigj a poor maiij a man of the people^ a born 
niissionaryj himself filled with Christian zeal,^ has tried 
to bring conviction to others and has gathered round 
him a band of co-v/orkers. After a prolonged slrugnle 
and many disappointments^ he at length encounters 
and touches the heart of someone with wealth. Then 
the work gradually becomes pK)fessionaL In other 
instances, the reverse happens, and a person of means, 
having thrown him or herself into mission work, seeks 
paid assistance in order to carry it on more regularly. 
The* undertaking may begin with a class of boys or 
girls and slowly develop into a club or school or mission 
centre; or visiting in poor streets, followed by the 
employment of a woman of the people to assist, may 
lead to the holding of mothers’ meetings, to the 
systematic giving of charitable relief, and perhaps to 
a soup kitchen. Others again begin v/ith medical 
relief, preaching the Gospel to all who come for treat- 
ment. And finally, there are some whose initial 
motive is hostility to the action of those who hold 
divergent religious views. 

The enthusiasm underlying these little missions 
which has given rise to so much self-devoted action, and 
sustained it in many cases during a lifetime, is deeply 
religious, and from nearly all some form of religious 
propaganda emanates, but for the most part the propa- 
gandist motive is merged in overfiowing pity for the 
feeble and the stricken ; in simple efforts to benefit 
the children and bring help and comfort to the poor 
and the distressed ; and in sad and weary denunciation 
of indulgence in drink. There may be little exaltation 
of spirit or exaggeration of expression about this work, 
but without constant self-deception it could hardly 
go on at all. It is often said of those that engage in 
it, that ^ their hearts are too big for their heads,’ and 
those who try to secure a perfected parish organization, 
or better administration of charity, find their greatest 
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obstacle in the action of these good^ but perhaps 
mwlse souls. 

The large undenominational missions once were 
small. Their expansion has been due to business-like 
management and mastery in the arts of advertising and 
appeal. There is enthusiasm^ but it is in harness^ and 
with them exaggerated language bears the stamp of 
calculation. There is, however, something grand in the 
scale of their work, which may well raise feelings of 
pride in all concerned and which secures a never-failing 
succession of men of capacity to carry it on. 'The 
minor missions come and go — some succeeding, others 
failing : those that shut to-day, open again to-morrow 
under new management ; the impulse only is continuous ; 
but the large organizations acquire traditions and 
become permanent institutions, and are able to rely 
with perfect confidence on their apparently precarious 
income. They know their public. They flood the 
country with heart-stirring appeals, and the money 
comes. Their work is wholesale, and has the wholesale 
virtues. They have immense Sunday schools, gigantic 
provident clubs and huge mothers’ meetings, all very 
business-like, and giving, one may say, the best value for 
the money, but with very little individual knowledge. 
Their charities are widely spread; in a season of 
distress all who ask and seem to need are relieved. 
Inquiry is impossible. Their preaching of the Gospel is 
no less wholesale. Those who come may be benefited, 
but as individuals the great majority are unknown. 

Missions of every description, having the same 
possibilities open to them, and being confronted with 
the same difficulties and subject to the same limitations, 
are constrained to adopt very similar methods ; but 
some of these are more particularly associated with 
certain kinds of missionary enterprise. 

^Thus (leaving aside the special work of the London 
City Mission, which consists mainly of a round of visits) 
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systematic vis: cation frcni house to house is most 
incumbent on and is best done by the Church of 
England ; and by the instrumentality of sisterhoods 
and deaconesses the work has been more and more pro- 
fessioiializedj especially in connection with the High 
Church body. In recent times this tendency has also 
been very marked in the Wesleyan ‘Methodist MissioiiSj 
whose great attempt to popularize religion seems to sum 
up nearly everything that has been done or thought of 
to reach the people. 

Soup kitchens, again, are characteristic of the 
ordinary parish view of poverty and its needs. They 
provide, at the lowest possible cost, necessary nourish- 
ment, which all who v/ill can buy, and which is offered 
freely to prevent starvation. The kitchen is not 
always open, but is always in readiness in case of the 
need occurring, and such need is calmly looked forward 
to as an inevitable incident of life connected with bad 
trade or a cold winter. The same idea, more thought- 
fully developed, has given rise to centres for the 
cookery and distribution of food for invalids, and this, 
too, is most often connected with parish mission work. 
Free meals for poor children, on the other hand, are 
mostly provided by the small independent missions. 
They usually know nothing of the children they serve, 
but, having provided the meals, give tickets to the 
teachers at the^poorest of the neighbouring schools for 
distribution to suitable children. In each of these cases 
what appears to be the definite need of the moment is 
made the only condition. Because of their need the 
starving family, the victim of sickness, and the hungry 
child, require and receive relief. 

But for wholesale ""distribution of charity — gifts of 
food, coals and clothing ; ^ tickets ’ (which become 
almost a currency) for all manner of supplies ; cash 
occasionally, as when tools have been pawned ; ^ mater- 
nity bags ’ ; and ^ hospital letters/ without count — • 
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none craa compete with the great begging and spending 
vaissions. Nor would many wish to do so. The 
system is denounced on all hands, even by those whose 
own giving is admitted to be ‘ only limited by lack of 
means,’ Yet it may be less mischievous for gifts thus 
to fall, like the rain from heaven, on the just and on the 
unjust, than for their* distribution to be determined by 
religious sentiment played upon by canting hypocrisy, 
or by a soft heart melting at some false tale of woe. 

Medical missions have sprung from the individual 
action of men who, combining religious enthusiasi-ft with 
a knowledge of medicine, and seized, perhaps, by the 
power of Bible words concerning Christ as a physician, 
desire to turn their professional skill to account in the 
cause of religion. It is only by the Wesleyans that this 
plan has been adopted as a regular plank in the mission 
platform. When used in this systematic way, the 
medical rather than the religious side comes uppermost, 
A medical enthusiast for humanity is more easy to find 
than a medical evangelist. , 

The ‘ people’s lawyer,’ a device first adopted at 
Mansfield House, Canning Town, drifts still further 
from religion tov/ards ordinary human needs. The man 
who gives his services may be a good Christian as well 
as a sound lawyer, but it is not easy to see how the 
advice he is asked to give can be made an opening for 
Gospel teaching ; and in point of fact I think this is 
never attempted. Those who come for' medical assist- 
ance invariably sit through a religious service while 
waiting for the doctor, and advantage is usually taken of 
the softening of the heart in sickness and sorrow, to 
‘point to the Great Physician,’ but one should tliink 
that no such opening or opportunity would be airorded 
by even the most righteous struggle with a bad 
landlord or rapacious money lender. 

The attempt to alleviate the hard lot of crippled 
children has been systematized by the Ragged School 
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UnIo% and the whole of London has been divided into 
districts ill vdiich ^ Cripples’ Parlours ’ are establishedj 
where those v/ho can walk or be brought are gathered 
at frequent intervalsj whilst those who cannot leave 
their homes are visited. The work^ which has been 
over-exploited in appeals for money, is shared by 
others. The Wesleyans, in connection with their great 
niissiciis, have given prominence to it under the name 
of the ^ League of Poor Brave Things,’ and the same 
work is done with less ostentation by the * Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association.’ The more difficult task of 
caring for and teaching the feeble-minded (outside of 
definite institutions), and the -provision of special 
schools for those affected by blindness or other physical 
defect, is now undertaken by the London School 
Board, to which body some of the Settlements have 
given much assistance as regards both crippled and 
feeble-minded children. 

The Wesleyan missions are also making a special 
effort to bring those of the rough children of the 
streets, who practically evade the elementary school 
system, under religious or at any rate humanizing 
influences, by means of evening classes made attractive 
by cups of cocoa. The attempt is not confined to 
this denomination, but by whomsoever tried under 
these conditions, it is not very effectual. Only when 
the children are taken in hand completely, as is done 
by Dr. Barnardo’s institution and others of the same 
kind, is any great success achieved. 

To the common stock of missionary enterprise, the 
Society of Friends has contributed the adult school ’ 
and the example set is now being followed in many 
quarters. I have described the working of this 
organization elsewhere. It has a strictly democratic 
constitution, and forms a kind of religious co-operative 
society, based on a Biblical debating club, from which 
it aims at producing a true social brotherhood. 
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And lastly we may mention the systematic collecHcii 
of savingSj and still more distinctively the use of private- 
venture free libraries and reading rooms, in connection 
with their work, as a very special feature of the 
Unitarian missions. 

Of the world-wide missionary organizations v/h!cli 
have their central ofifces, and sometimes their training" 
schools, in London, it would be beyond the scope of 
this book to speak, except so far as they find here 
a home field of operation, or take their place in congre- 
gational eiTort. In many of the annual reports we find 
pleasantly familiar references to the work going on in 
distant lands, in which an interest is taken, initials 
being used (according to the fashion of the day), which 
though familiar to the initiated, are puzzling to any 
outsider, such as O. O. M., meaning Our Own Mission, 
or T. Y. E., of which I have not myself discovered the 
meaning. The illustrated stories from mission fields, 
published in religious periodicals, are often fascinating 
tales of adventure. But in addition^to foreign missions, 
large and small, efforts are made to meet the needs of 
special classes which, if not found only in London, are 
at any rate represented there. Some of these have 
been referred to in previous volumes : missions to the 
Jews, mentioned in connection with Whitechapel, to 
seamen and boatmen in connection with the river 
front, and to railway men, mostly In South London ; 
and there are others with like definite objects. This 
kind of work is strictly professional and, as a rule, 
highly organized and rather costly. The missions 
have been started and are maintained by those, for the 
most part a small body of people, who take a special 
interest in the particular subject] but appeals are often 
made to those whose financial interests are in some way 
connected — as to railway shareholders for a railway 
mission. The work done has not come much under 
our notice. 
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The London City Mission, whose emissaries, 
numbering nearly five hundred, are to be found in 
every poor part of London, deserves a full description 
here ; all the more so because from the very fact of its 
ubiquitous character, it has not been possible to do 
•jOistice to the work locally. 

Out of this large band of missionaries about one- 
fourth are appointed to work, not by districts, but among 
particular classes of men, such as cabmen and carmen, 
coalies^ canal boatmen, gasworkers, railway men and 
theatrical employees ; or in public-houses or hospitals, 
'or other places where large numbers of people 
congregate or are employed, as' at the docks or 
markets. Others combine work of this kind with 
that connected with a district, and the rest devote 
themselves to district visiting only, working in 
carefully defined areas, containing so many visitable 
families upon whom it is the missionary’s business to 
call repeatedly in a regular routine, the single round 
occupying so many .weeks or months. In a district 
where the people shift house frequently, acquaintance, 
has to be made with many newcomers on each round, 
but not infrequently those who move turn up again 
in a neighbouring street. The missionaries often 
remain for many years on their beat, and, becoming 
well known and being honest kindly people, their 
periodical visits are welcomed. It is their duty to 
‘ put in a word for Christ,’ and they have no other 
duty than that described in this simple way. The rules 
of the Society forbid almsgiving, and the relations of 
the missionaries with the poor are by this made all 
the better. In some sort the rule is evaded, as, 
although no fund is provided or even allowed, charitable 
people often stand rea^y to help through the mission- 
ary, or follow any hint that he may give them. This 
roundabout method affords, however, some guarantee 
of care, and the ways in which the restriction is got 
VII 19 
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^ over are hardly to be accounted an abuse. Similarly, 
the Society does not intend its v'ork to take shape and 
develop into independent churches. Each missionray 
is put under the superintendence of some local resident, 
frequently a clergyman or minister, and it is his duty to 
urge upon ail attendance at some regular place of Avorship,'' 
and to ‘ pass on ’ any converts he may malie. Eut- 
this rule, too, is not always observed. A missionary 
v/ho has a hall in which he regularly preaches on 
Sunday evening, tends to gather round him ? body 
of supporters, and then with their aid to develop the 
work upon ordinary mission lines. But even so, the 
legitimate v/eekday work of visiting is never dropped. 

The place these missionaries fill and the part they 
play are quite unique : their experiences are related 
with the conviction and na'iveii of a mediceval saint. 
Not too far removed in social status from those they 
visit — father confessor at once and friend ; themselves 
absolutely satisfied of the truth and sufficiency of the 
simple Gospel they preach ; nekher distrusted nor 
pandered to ; instinctive in their horror of Rome 
and Romish ways, but with a good word for every 
Evangelical Church or Protestant sect — they are, 
more than all the rest, in tune with the sentiments of 
the people. 

By some of the clergy they arc accepted as valuable 
assistants, and, as stated, a number 9f the parochial 
clergy act as their local superintendents, but their, 
co-operation is by no means generally v/elccrned. 
Even Evangelical clergymen are not content to be 
placed in that position of equality with the Noncon- 
formist Churches which is assigned to them by the 
Society, and which is in practice often turned to one 
of inferiority. By the Ritualiste the missionaries are 
with reason regarded as positively hostile. 
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OPINIONS EXPRESSED 

In quoting opinions as to the work of the Church 
of EnglanJj I confined myself to those expressed by 
her clergy themselves, and I followed the same rule 
-as regards the Nonconformists. In the quotations 
that follow I feel less strictly bound, but they are all 
from remarks made by those who, if not actually 
themselves engaged in mission work, are in close touch 
with it. 

‘With so manyelForts no oiie ought to be unsaved,’ 
says one, but adds that ‘ though religious organization 
is active its influence Is temporary.’ A Presbyterian 
minister Is sceptical of the value of missions altogether, 
thinking that ‘ the people should take the burthen 
on themselves.’ A Congregationalist expresses the 
opinion that ‘missions do as much evil as good, widr 
their gifts, by fosterihg hypocrisy.’ 

One of the Church of England clergy says : ‘ The 
question how to get at London is always present. 
The mission services do not attract those for whom 
they are meant, _ but rather those who have been to 
church or chapel elsewhere, or such as prefer a free 
and easy meeting to a regular service. They do not 
bring the poor from the slums ; to these the Gospel 
mast be taken.’ A Congregationalist minister who 
used to undertake the mission service once every week 
tells us that he gave it up on finding that those who 
came to it were only his own or other religious 
people. From an Undenominational mission we have 
it that ‘ many come to us from other services.’ 

The fact that the naissions only prosper by robbing 
the Churches is often dwelt upon. If they attain life 
at all they ‘ tend to become independent.’ One of 
:he most active of the Church of England clergy says, 
VII 19 
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} Mission work only succeeds where there is no churcii, 
and when a vigorous man is forming a nevv congrega- 
tion.’ A City missionary reports that the large mission 
halls with popular preaching are taking tlie pLice ol 
churches. People dislike being seen going to a lo;. 1 
place of worship, and, so go further off where they rre ' 
not known. And the small missions also suffer. He, 
complains of a great falling off in the attendance at Ins 
own hall consequent on the preaching of a popular 
evangelist at one of the large mission centres. 

A Wesleyan minister says : ‘ Little missions are 
failing, big subsidized ones taking their place ; it 
being found very difficult to get adults to come to 
the small ones.’ People like missions where they 
can drop in with less responsibility. But it is still 
said to be the ‘steady religious people who are drawn 
and who come as though to a pious kind of enter- 
tainment.’ Ic is thus a ‘floating religious population ’ 
that is attracted, and one witness goes so far as to 
denounce such services as ‘ a device of the Devil, 
because they lead to an empty form of religion, making 
no demands on life.’ ‘ The influence does not last, 
and meanvfhile the chapels are killed.’ 

It is generally admitted that ‘mission work h;s 
become harder and harder as the people have become 
used to it.’ ‘ Methods which once attracted have 
become stale.’ ‘ Lantern services, for instance, are no 
longer so effective.’ ‘ Brass band and negro evangelists , 
are played out, the extraordinary has become the 
ordinary, and no longer attracts.’ It is being discovered 
by some that ‘ converted coalheavers do not really do 
as good work as regular ministers and clergy,’ and 
in another quarter we hear that the ‘ converted prize- 
fighter element is being dropped^ One witness even 
attributes the prevalent lack of religion to a reaction 
against these sensational forms, but they are neverthe- 
less still a great deal used. At one mission we hear 
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of ‘ interesting and instructive (temperance) addresses 
entitled “ Catch ’em alive.” ’ At another, the mission-* 
aries go familiarly by nicknames, of which they are 
proud, such as ‘Salvation Jack,’ ‘Banjo,’ and ‘the 
Elshop.’ 

. ‘Street preaching by uneducated men brings religion 
Into disrespect,’ says one ; but* although this may 
seem at times to be the case, some of the most 
genuine and least sensational mission work in London 
is doi^e by poor and uneducated men, who win respect 
by the strict rule of life which they adopt as well 
as by their devotion to the cause they preach ; and 
it is felt that ‘ the people are apprtiached best by those 
who have a knowledge of the condition of their lives.’ 

The wholesale distribution of tickets for treats, ‘in 
order to show large totals,’ is strongly condemned, and 
the Ragged School Union is mentioned as a sinner in 
this respect. It is one of the undesirable features In 
the advertising system on which ‘ In His Name ’ they 
obtain their great .income. But they do not stand 
alone in allowing the end to justify the means adopted 
to collect money for charitable objects. There are 
worse examples. 

Moreover, in many cases the merit of the work done 
is as questionable as the plans adopted to obtain 
support. Its character has been sufficiently described 
In previous volumes, and neighbouring workers support 
the view we have taken. For instance, of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s work (although what is collected is largely passed 
on to other centres for distribution), one of the clergy 
says that though no doubt honest, its methods are 
pernicious ; and of Mr. Reuben May and his work we 
have the following expression of opinion, also from 
one of the Church clgrgy : — ‘ I think him sincere, with 
an honest wish to relieve the very poorest. His 
methods are, however, quite indiscriminate, and he 
probably does a lot of harm. Considerable numbers 
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attend his meetings, but at a centre at v/hich it is 
«notorious that gifts in kind are going, numbers are, 
of course, no guide in measuring influences. 

These are ‘ leading cases,’ but in truth the charitable 
relief given by the missions of almost every description 
is rarely wise. The dangers of overlapping are ignored, 
and the necessity fo^ thoroughness, no less ttian for 
sympathy, is not grasped. The opinion, again of one 
of the Church of England clergy, that slums arc over- 
visited and demoralized is held by many. We hear 
for instance of one poor street visited by about ten 
agencies, vdiose combined efforts, it was said, ena.bled 
the people to live on- charity, and of the embarrassment 
caused by a large annual gift of dessicated soup for 
which no good use could be found. 

I will add a few extracts regarding the London City 
Mission to emphasize what has been already said as to 
its work. 

The missionaries belonging to^this great Society 
very commonly claim that they alone visit systematically. 
‘The Churches may profess to do it, but usually 
confine themselves to those who attend their services 
or meetings.’ ‘The same is true of the Wesleyans.’ 
The City missionary goes alike to those who do and 
those who do not attend, and ‘even calls upon the 
Church verger.’ Jealousies arise. ‘We are supposed 
to send our people to churches, but it is best to be 
candid ; it is impossible to carry on, on these terms. 
To send away our best workers would be suicidal.’ 

Others do seem honestly to try to pass on those they 
have converted or can influence, and claim to have done 
so; but in another case we hear' that ‘most who attend 
the mission accept it as their religious home.’ 

From this and other reasons arise the relations, which 
as wc have seen arc not very comfortable, between the 
I.ondon City missionaries and the Church. 
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^ No co-operation ; isolated ; vicar against says 
one of these men ; and on their side many of the Church^ 
clergy make no secret of their feeling on the* subject : 

^ Snake rn the grass/ ^ Nuisance/ ^ Opponents of the 
Church/ HVorking against the Church/ are phrases 
used. The feelingj as v/e have already indicated^ is 
naturally strongest on the part gf the High Church 
clergVj v/ho are irritated by the implication contained 
in the statement that the missionaries are only expected 
to send their people to churches S?here the Gospel is 
preached ; ’ but it is shared by representatives of all 
sections^ and an even more aggrieved resentment is 
felt by some of the Evangelicals^ .one of v/hom com- 
plains that in his parish there are three of these men 
actively working against the Church. Their relations 
with Nonconformist Churches are more uniformly 
Ciendly ; there is more natural sympathy felt with 
thenij and where those influenced do not attend the 
missionary’s ov/n hall^ they seem to attach theiiisclves^ 
more frequently than 1104 to some orthodox PTon- 
conformist Church. 

The City missionaries find visiting very hard m 
a new district, with much ^ door-step vrork/ but there is 
aWays scope for judgment and discrimination. One of 
them gives the followdng account of his proceedings 
and experiences. ^He does not always read the Bible or 
pray, but he turns the talk into spiritual channels and 
intermingles teits or presents a tract and seeks to drive 
it home with the spoken word. He is well received, 
but scarcely ever sees the men. Sceptical argument has 
disappeared. Women recognise the message as good 
and true, and offer excuses for non-attendance at 
church, or [employing the arguinentum ad hominent] 
ask, What’s the good of church-going if church-goers 
are no better than so and so.” ’ Another missionary 
says he would rather visit men than women ; he can 
get something out of them. ^They will say what 
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they think when they don’t agree, whereas with women 
it is “Yes, sir” — “No, sir” — and “Good day,” and 
all over "when the door is closed.’ Another, referring 
to the periodical report he had to make to his Society, 
said, ‘There is so much sham in the religious world 
that I am almost ashamed to write.’ But the most 
discouraging thing i« said to be that ‘the people go 
away and the work must ever begin again.’ Another, 
working in a very low neighbourhood, speaking of 
conversions, says he occasionally had definite^ cases, 
but ‘they leave the neighbourhood as soon as may be.’ 

As to the relief of poverty, it is admitted that the 
rule of not giving is- not strictly observed. ‘The rule,’ 
says one, ‘ is in effect inoperative ; ’ and another 
explains that although nothing of the kind figures in 
their accounts, ‘ they may administer the contributions 
of others,’ and a good deal practically seems to pass. 
‘Without something to give (directly or indirectly) 
their task would be hopeless ; you cannot separate 
Christianity from benevolence.’ 



CHAPTER VII 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SELECTIONS FROM MISSION REPORTS) 

The printed material of the missions consists mainly 
either of general reports (as a rule incorporating an 
appeal and lists of subscribers and accounts) or of 
special appeals. Substantial ^manuals’ and ^year- 
books/ like those issued by the denominations, are 
never found, and it is only in the case of the larger 
missions that the printed matter is at all voluminous. 
Much of it is, however, widely circulated, particularly 
the special circulars and appeals issued by missions that 
seek to raise their funds from any likely source, far 
or near. 

Pictures are sometimes inserted in the text by mis- 
sions that raise their funds from a widely scattered public. 
They may be merely representations of the mission 
buildings, or mission meetings of one kind or another 
may be shown, or portraits of the missloners and their 
helpers, but the most effective form of illustration is 
that of figures, sometimes from actual photographs, at 
other times more or less imaginary, representing the 
natural savage of the* streets and the slums, and the 
civilized creature — it may be the same boy or girl — after 
having come under mission influence. In some cases 
the cover is a mass of small pictures illustrating various 
branches of the work of the mission, and in others 
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allegory is used which is of interest as indicating 
"the standpoint and aims of many of the missions. 
In one we see a lighthouse, set in the midst of a 
stormy sea but planted upon the impregnable Rock of 
Ages.” Great waves are breaking upon the light-house, 
and reach even to the lantern — on the one side, the 
wave of Sabbath-breaking,” and on the other those of 
“Ritualism,” “Drunkenness” and “Religious Indiffer- 
ence.” Each section of the lighthouse is labelled, t!:c 
two largest and those nearest the base being “ Faith ” 
and “ Prayer.” Then follow “ Children’s Special 
Services,” “ Bible Readings,” “ Sunday School and 
Band of Hope,” “Open-air Work,” “Tract Visiting,” 
“Temperance,” “Girls’ and Women’s Social Meeting,” 
and “ Adult Bible-class,” till the top of the stonework 
is reached, where, round the rim, the words “ Mission 
Services ” are printed. The lantern, bearing the words 
“ Saved to Serve,” flashes out upon an ink-black sky, 
the moon just breaking thiough dark clouds near the 
horizon. In the white light of the lantern the 
following references are boldly printed : “ Mark xi. 28 ; 
IsTiiah xliii. ii ; Luke ii. 32 ; John viii. 12 ; John i. 4 ; 
John ix. 5.” On the cupola are the words ‘Jesus 
only,’ and a tiny cross sunuounts the whole. 

Ahhough a great similarity is discernible between 
many of the missions, it is impossible to point to any 
single type, or to present a series of extracts that will 
tlirov/ any very general light on mission enterprise. 
Missions are the free lances of the religious world, 
training their weapons at will, as chance and oppor- 
tunity may seem to offer. In administration, as 
well as in methods of work, they are equally free from 
submission to any generally accepted principles, and 
they range in practice from pure democracy to pure 
autocracy ; from the strictest orthodoxy (these Including 
th.e great majority) to humianitarianism ; and from 
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and careful performance of good v/ork. 

The follcv/ing extracts have been selected’ to shov; 
some of the v/ays in vdiich missions make their start 
and the aims they set before themselves ; the kind of 
y;ork they do^ and the form of appeals they issue, 

(i.) ^ Instihition. 

[Exhads from Chartma^i's Adduss (Fify-fftli Aunval Refod) ] 

One can remember when there were four workers of 
the Mission — nearly despairing of being able 

to do anything for the children — and how they weie onT 
enabled to cany on the work through faith in God. And 
tliose four, who put up a prayer to Almighty God for help, 
received an answer, for it was through them that Lord 
Shaftesbury became first aware of what was being done, 
and it was through his extraordinary ability, single- 
mindedness and whole-heartcdness that the great work 
has reached what it is to-day. We are all rejoicing that 
so much has been done in the last sixty years ; but 
while ve thank our Father in heaven, do not let us 
forget that there remains much more to be done if we 
are really to meet the responsibilities and duties that 
are at our door. One of our speakers said that an 
object of the *• Institution was to grapple 

With poveity.” Yes. I remember I was once asked what 
I should recommend as something that might be done 
to remove the great poverty from our midst. And 
although I had many reforms in my mind, in my answer 
I said, I think two words are sufficient, Christianize 
England.'* 

[From a Tisnsurefs Sfeccli ] 

Our Ragged Schools, our Ragged Church, our Indus- 
trial homes, our mothers’ meetings: if these were not in 
existence many human beings would never hear the Word 
of Life, and would ne;ver be pointed to the Saviour of 
the world. We therefore submit that our institution, in 
common with many pthers of a kindred nature, is doing 
a work that only Eternity will reveal the results oL 
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{From Report.l 

© The work is worthy to be maintained. Every depart- 
ment of k is a response to a deep and crying necessity. 
..... It has to do with humanity in its saddest aspects 
— dilapidated by poverty, emaciated by v/ant, debased 
by sin ; and it extends its benefits to the helpless of all 
ages, from the infant in arms, whom it gently tends in 
the creche, to the ag^d mendicant who at its Ragged 
Church service listens to the Gospel and is afterwards 
regaled on cocoa and bread. It is a means of blessing 
to tens of thousands of the most forlorn and miserable 
of the population, to whom its curtailment, through failure 
of resouices, would be a serious disaster. 

The Committee therefore plead most earnestly in the 
interests of those who so deeply need their help, for the 
continued and increased support of a labour of love, 
which appeals to the tenderest human sympathies, and 
which is carried on in the name of Him who promises 
that a gift of a cup of cold water should not lose its 
reward. 

^2.) ■''f ^ ^ Mission and Ragged Schools, 

Through what tender mercies of our God, we are 
brought to the close of another year. Oh, what bound- 
less goodness and rich distinguishing mercy have followed 
us, not merely through the year, but through each and 
every year since the commencement of this work among 
the people and children of East London. Hitherto the 
Lord has helped us.’' Wonderfully has He prospered the 
work in the past. All praise is due to Him. He hath 
done all things well" Not one thing has failed." 

For forty-three years the Lord has smiled upon and 
blessed this great work carried on for Him amongst the 
people and children of East London. We are filled with 
amazement in the review of the past. ^‘Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name, give gloiy, 
for Thy mercy and for Thy truth\sake." 

There are more than thirty missionary agencies in 
operation, having for their object the spiritual and tem- 
poral benefit of young and old. 

.... . Our old boys and girls are to be found settled 
ail over the world. Many have emigrated and are now 
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settled in distant colonies and doing well, A great many 

are Christian workers labouring for their Divine" 

Master, , , . , 

The Lord has again been pleased to supply the neces- 
sary funds to carry on His own v/ork. , , „ , , AVe 
leave in implicit confidence the matter of funds in the 
hands of the Lord, who, in the :[uture, as in the past, 
veil! supply all our need. We believe He will provide for 
His own work. 

In conclusion, much remains to be done. There are 
neglected and uncared-for children to be rescued. 
Drunkards to be reclaimed. There are those living 
in sin to be dealt with. There are sufferers lingering 
out a miserable existence to be sought out and visited. 
There are sinners of all sorts to be reached — nothing but 
the Gospel of Christ can raise the degraded and fallen. 

The Gospel of Christ.’’ What a standpoint. All truth ! 
All holiness ! All peace ! All love ! Thank God there 
is a Gospel of Christ, to cover the very sins which that 
Gospel condemns. 

Workers are much required, workeis taught of God. 
Taught by the Holy Ghost. He takes of the things 
of Christ, and shows them to us.” He teaches as none 
else can ever teach. 

There are classes requiring teachers. There are young 
people who need to be taken in hand by the soul-loving 
Christians. There are various meetings, for which good 
speakers are w’^anted. A great deal of work waiting ready 
for self-denying labourers, who give Christ the chief place 
in everything, that souls may be saved and God glorified. 

Looking bach and retracing all the way the Lord has 
led us, we are deeply impressed with the fact, What 
debtors we have been to sovereign grace. We are deeply 
impressed with the sense of the Lord’s marvellous long- 
sufering and mercy, His patience, His forbearance, His 
W’’onderful goodness to us for so many years. 

He has stood by us-m the great and difficult work He 
has placed in our hands to do for Him. He has made 
ample provision for ^very difficulty, and not one good 
thing ^ has He withheld. So that we have learned from 
experience the truth of His precious words, Be careful 
or n otliing ; but in everything by prayer and supplication 
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Y'.'Itli tlianksgiviiig make yoi:r requests kaowa uulo 
and God shall supply all j-our need, accordnig to itis 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus/’ 

We leave the future in the Lord’s hands. We shall 
find His unchangcablcness, His faithfulness, Ills pov cr, 
Ilis love Will be enough for us. 

(3.) The '*' Gospel Mission. To succoii/ 

and lo sav3, 

[Ft'Ohi Ri^pQii.] 

It is now twenty-six summers and winters since, early 
in our life’s da^q we looked upon the fields white unio 
harvest^' and resolved by Divine grace that what little lay 
in our power should be spent in the endeavour to bring 
the benign blessing — the healing rays of Gospel light and 
love — into some of the densely dark homes and hovels in 
this portion of the great city. Nor have we been dis- 
appointed, The little seed, sown in much weakness, has 
been suffered to yield fruit which ^Hhe day” will only 
fully reveal; though tears are not yet wiped from ^‘off 
all faces,” nor has the desert ” yet become the garden 
of the Lord,” 

If then we have cause for thanksgiving — and we 
certainly have — we must nevertheless hasten to say that 
the aspect of things outside the comparatively little circle 
as yet touched either by our own or others’ labours, is 
neither as yet very hopeful nor encouraging. We 
certainly felt much in sympathy with the language 
ascribed to Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool : I am afraid 

that myriads of people keep no Sunday, never go to 

church or chapel, never hear the Gospel preached 

and die without religion. This seems a terrible con- 
clusion, but it is useless to shut our eyes to facts.” We 
feel inclined to concur with some others who have the care 
of Christian work among the masses, in feeling that there is 
a growing indifference among the poorer classes to attend 
religious meetings of any kind ...... in order to gain 

a hearing for the Gospel many are cultivating adjuncts 

to the simple preaching of the Glad News and 

one fears sometimes that every other issue has been lost 
sight of in catering for the crowd; than that of securing 
an audience. 
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NevertlielcGSj for the masses to be evangelized it is 
ceilaiii they mast be reached, and we endeavour to do so^ 
in three wo-ys : the opening of Gospel halls foi’ such as 
can be induced to attend them, the regular preaching cf 
the Gospel in the open rnr, and by house to lioiue 
visifcation. Assisted at each centre by a goodly number 
cf faithful workers, voluntary and other, we have happily 

to report that with the Divine Messing many 

bright cases of conversion have cheered us 

(4.) Mission, 

[From Report ] 

Seventeen years ago a few men and women whose 
hearts the Lord had touched, stood as a small band of 
workers at the corner of a street, night after night, 
singing and telling out to a crowd of poor people gathered 
around them the benefits of leading a Christian life. 

The little band increased in number, and as the 

nights got cold, we hired an old carpenter’s shop 

end for eighteen months in this old shed we preached the 
’Gospel. ..... Unfortunately, our landlord a.t last 
pulled down the old shed, and we were turned out ; but 
soon we found a strip cf land eighty feet long and eleven 
feet wide, and iipom tins ground we started to build a 

wooden mission in this place we have packed 

one hundred and sixty people, and for twelve years w'e 
carried on this good work among the poor. God only 
knows the results of our labours. We have had amongst 

us convicted thieves, drunkards, prostitutes and 

know of many through our influence who have become 
honest and respectable members cf society : many a sad 

story could we. tell but space will not allow. 

"We %vere turned out once more, but not for long. 

A large mission hall was given up by its members 

and we were fortunate enough to have the lease transferred 

to us So here we are w’orking together with one 

object and desire, to rescue the perishing and care for the 
dying, to raise up them that are cast down, to help the aged 
and infirm, to help the^ destitute children in our parish, 
to seek out all the little cripples and visit them, trying 
to let a ray of sunshine into" many a dark home, and, 
above all, to spiritually teach those wdio are striving 
to lead a godly life. 
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is sYorliing Men's Mission. 

® O give thanks unto the Lord, for His mercy endiirclh 
for evcr,’\for in our midst we have those who have been 
testifying throughout the past 3’'ear to the marvellous 
grace of God. They have been ^Hedeemed from the 
hand of the enemy ; they were hungry and thirsty, their 
souls fainted m them. Then they cried unto the Lord ie 
their trouble and He delivered them out of all them 
distresses. 

Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
being bound in affliction and iron, because they rebelled 
against the words of God and contemned the counsel 
of the Most Fligh,'’ have had the Gospel preached to 
them, and the way of deliverance pointed out; ‘‘then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and He saved 
them out of their distresses. He brought them out of 
darkness and the shadow of death, and He brake their 
bands in sunder.’’ Many there are amongst us also 
who acknowledge themselves to have been “fools because 
of their transgression,” and great has been their afflic- 
tions as the result, but the good Lord “sent His 
Word and healed them and delivered them from their 
destructions.” 

With these people “old things are passed away, behold 
all things are become new,” and they are now “ a royal 
priesthood,” offering to God the well-pleasing “ sacrifices 
of tbauksgivmg,” and spending their leisure time in 
declaring “ His works with rejoicing.” 

This reportj so cleverly woven together out of well- 
known texts, was presented at a meeting ; and after 
several speeches had been made, fifteen ©minutes were 
allowed for testimonies. It was to these testimonies 
that the language of the report led up, and that they 
were part of a pre-arranged programme is the more 
probable since they all came from old members, and if 
ill truth only fifteen minutes were. occupied, the shortest 
possible form of words must have been used for each 
of the fifteen testimonies recorded.* 

The report continues The first man to take this 
opportunity, said he was converted by the mission twenty-^ 
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one years ago; the second one was likev/ise brought 
to Christ twenty-one years ago, but had fallen back^ 
for several years, living a wretched life, and was restored 
to God a twelvemonth ago m the mission ; the third was 
converted twenty years ago ; the fourth said the mission- 
folk used to come and sing outside his house twenty years 
ago, and he believed the seed of divine grace was then 
sown in his soul ; the fifth had bSen a usual attendant 
at the services for over twenty years; the sixth was 
converted nineteen years ago, being only a girl at the time ; 
the seventh, fourteen years ago ; the eighth, fifteen 
years i^ago; the ninth, nineteen years ago; the tenth, 
eighteen years; the eleventh was bi ought to Christ 
some years ago through the instrumentality of his 
sister, one of the previous speakers ; the twelfth, eighteen 
years a Christian; the thirteenth, a Sister, both her 
and her husband converted in the mission over nineteen 
years ago ; the fourteenth was an old Christian Sister, 
who was brought to Christ elsewhere over sixty years 
ago, but had attended the mission ever since it had 
been opened ; the last, being the fifteenth, was the former 
secretary of the mission, who was brought to a knowledge 
of the truth twenty years ago. 

The superintendent referred to the starting of tlje 
mission twenty-one years ago, when its seven founders 
knelt round the packing cases and prayed for the work ; 
and his youngest son told the meeting that he had 
been born the night the mission was opened, and had 
been brought to Christ through the preaching of his 
father. And the report concludes : — 

From the above testimonies, given at our annual 
gathering, it will be seen what kind of work was accom- 
plished when the mission started ; men, women, and 
children saved by grace and then ‘‘ kept by the power of 
God.” We praise our heavenly Father for thus showing 
us the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
towards us through Jesus Christ.’’ 

(6.) From another mismn we hear that : — 

It is the rule rather than the exception in the services 
that souls should publicly seek salvation, and some of 
VII 20 
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the gatherings are quite remarkable for blessing and 
power 

At every meeting anxious souls are urged to decide 
at once for Christ, and invited out to the penitents’ form. 
If a female, one of the mission sisters kneels beside 
her, pressing home the truth of God in relation to 
sin, and when the time is ripe guides the seeker to 
the Divine promises. The Bible is used, and the 
inquirer is asked to read the precious words with her 
own eyes. In like manner the men are taken in hand 
by the brothers. 

The mission-workers are fully satisfied that nch intel- 
lectual ability or cleverness can convince a sinner of his 
sms, but the Holy Ghost alone. One night a big 
meeting was held, oh what has since been known as the 
snowy Tuesday,” when, owing to a heavy fall of snow^ 
every expected speaker failed. The service was taken 
by the missionary and his local helpers. Soon the 
Holy Ghost fell on the company : two women began to 
cry for pardon, followed by a man. A general breakdown, 
ensued, and before the finish eight persons had sought 
the Saviour 

A stranger, entering the mission, finds himself at 
once in an atmosphere of liberty and Christian love. 
Whatever his mental, moral, or social condition, here 
is help. The weary are rested ; the troubled comforted ; 
the tempest-tossed piloted into harbour ; the outcast 
succoured ; the penitent led to the Cross. If some who 
sit in ornate suburban churches, half persuaded that the 
Gospel is a failure, would, on some Sabbath night take 
a walk to town, and turn in at these lowly doors, they 
would learn that the Saviour still can save, and the Holy 
Ghost still sanctify the world’s cast-offs and failures, 
and they would return to their cushioned pews with 
strengthened faith and re-invigorated zeal. 

In the diary we often get a glimpse of the work : — 

Wednesday, April igth^ 1882. I held my meeting in 
the Ragged School to-night. I have been in the school 
to-day, wrestling with God that He would come to-night 
and do something in the hearts of the people ; and bless 
His holy Name ! He came into our midst, and blessed 
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every waiting souL Two dear ones were seeking Jesus 
« 0 . . . and I believe they were saved» Glory to His 
Name!” ^ ' 

Sunday, August gth. ^^What a blessed time to-night; 
the place was filled with power. The right sort of 
people came in with us, and at the end of our meeting, 
when I invited all those that wanted to consecrate them- 
selves to God, or to be saved* to come out to the 
penitent form, hallelujah ! twenty-one dear ones came 
out, and there was great rejoicing both in our meeting 
and with the angels m heaven.” ..... 

A! this mission all nights of prayer have been held 
^with most beneficial results.’ Saturday night at 10.30 
is the time generally chosen^ and *the meeting continues 
until five o’clock on Sunday morning. Quietness and 
freedom from interruption are secured as far as possible. 
Those assembling are urgently besought to be of 
one heart and one mind ; all who are not in accord 
with the purpose of the seiwice are plainly informed 
that their presence would be unwelcome. ^ No spies 
wanted/ was the^ terse intimation on one placard. 
About one htiiidred persons usually gather, and Mhc 
blessing has been in proportion to the faith of the 
supplicants.’ 

About two o’clock in the morning, at one of these 
conferences, ^ men and women alike were flooded with 
glory. Great waves of power came rolling over the 
company until the place was plunged into a holy con- 
fusion, some Spraying, some singing, some shouting 

Glory! Glory!” But despite the tumult the 
presence of God was so manifest that it was as heaven 
to the soul of every worshipper,’ 

(7.) That the dirept interference of God in minor 
matters is looked for is shown by the following story^ 
quoted from a repoi;t : — 

The brass band is doing us good service ; and here let 
ns say that our band is as much the Lord’s as any part 
of our organization. 

VII 
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Jicw we got the Drum, 

Wiites Brother ^ : ^^You ask me for facts 

connected with the drum ; they arc simply these. I was 
inspired by the morning text one recent Sunday, to 
promise God that I w^ould do as He told me thn.t day, 
and placed myself unreservedly in His hands. Nothing 
out of the ordinary hc^pened until towards the evening, 
when the Lord told me that I must play a big drum ! 
I for the first time then missed the drum [in the band], 
and noticed particularly the need of it, although I had 
not done this previously. At first the Lord’s command 
was rather a shock to me. I answered it, however, 
almost audibly, as we marched along, that I would 
indeed play one if the drum \vere found. It was then 
I felt that I was not only to play it, but to buy it also. 
I immediately turned to my wife, and asked her to pray 
for me playing a big drum, and repeated the request to 
my brother when we got back to the hall. As a result 
of their prayers and mine, I am now the proud drummer 
in the ^ Band. It is, however, a most 

remarkable manner in which the Lord has blessed me 
since I obeyed His command, both in spiritual ways 
and in this world’s goods, and I r>ecd hardly say how 
thankful I am that I was made use of by God in so 
answering our prayers.” 

It was only on the Saturday before that our band- 
master had been discussing the question of our much- 
needed drum. It was explained that no one was so 
much interested in our band as Jesus Christ, and that 
if our band just kept right we should get the drum ; but 
as to paying for one, that was out of the question ; but 
w^e could pray about it. Of this conversation Brother 

^ ^ was totally ignorant, and so was ever^^body 

save our Heavenly Father, who knew that we had need 
of this thing, — {From a Missionefs Report,) 

(8.) One feature of mission productions is^ as a rule, 
their simplicity and directness of statement. An 
ingenuous faith makes itself felt, even through obvious 
exaggerations. The egregious pretentiousness and 
conceit of the following is thus somewhat excep- 
tional ^ 
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The '■* "" ' ^ Christian Mission is set for 

the spintnal, social, and educational elevation of tin* 
multitudes. The promoters of the mission, seek the 
all-round happiness of the people. The Son of God 
never fiew from yonder sapphire throne to our relief to 
save souls / His mission was to seek and to save men 
and women just as they are — spirit, soul, and body * 
Man’s tripartite nature is a unity.# What God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder! We seek to bring : — 
(i) Peace to burdened and weary spirits. (2) Child-hke 
submission to stubborn souls. (3) Food, raiment, and 
health to the bodies of men, which, when consecrated to 
Plis blessed service, are the Temples of God upon 

Earth God help us to live and toil and die m 

seeking and saving the teeming; untutored multitudes 
for whom Jesus died. 

The unique history of the Church of Christ worshipping 
in Assembly Hall, and of the ■'' 

Cross Christian Mission, forms one of the most vivid 
illustrations of the beneficent, yet mysterious, operations 
of the Divine Providence to be found in the wonderful 
annals of metropolitan mission enterprise. 

A Glorious Mission^ 

During portions of the years i888-g, an extensive 
evangelistic mission was conducted by the writer 

in Chelsea Great audiences assembled on Lord’s 

Day evenings to hear the Gospel of Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed in all its pristine simplicity and fulness 

In many quarters the mission was considered to be 
one of the most blessed and glorious ever held in 
the west of the metropolis By a really remark- 

able chain of providential circumstances, we were 

during this evangelistic campaign introduced to 

representatives of a little mission conducted by working 
lads, varying in age from twelve to eighteen, in 
' '• The immediate result ..... was that, 

one bright Lord’s Day we wended our way to the 

mission-room to deliver a special address We had 

several earnest conversations with the leading spirits of 
the little mission, in* the course of which we endeavoured 
to teach them the way of the Lord more perfectly, 
even as Aqmla and Priscilla instructed A polios eighteen 
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centuries ago« They listened, open E^ble in hand, wicli 
\*‘oiider, love, aiid prayer, and speedily enpressed tliOM- 
selves as ren.dy to follow the Lamb whiihei sower lie 
would lead them 

At " ' Street Chapel, Chelsea, at the close of the 
monthly early morning prayer meeting ..... six young 
penitent believers confessed their faith and their attach- 
ment to the Divine Re(?eemer before a cloud of witnesses, 
and at half-past nine o’clock were immersed in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, according to 
the Scriptures of the New Will. It was a real consecration 
service. The joy of these dear lads absolutely knew no 
bounds ..... At the weekly celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper which immediately followed, these six little 
citizens of the Kingdolm of Grace presented themselves 
at the table of their once crucified, but now risen and 
ascended King, to receive the right hand of fellowship 
and a cordial welcome into the sheltered home of the 
Christian Church. 

Whilst filling their places at on Lord’s 

Day mornings, to attend to ''the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, the breaking of bread, and the prayers” for 
the development of their spiritual life and increase in the 
knowledge of God and Christ Jesus, they continued their 
mission operations in ^ 

In the meantime, the evangelistic campaign at the 
’ Town Hall and — ^ ’f- Street Chapel 

had been prosecuted with evcr-increasing momentum. 
Thesaints^of the pioneer church, under whose auspices 
It was conducted, w^ere banded together m one heart and 
soul to extend far and wide the simple faith of the 
ancient Gospel, and that to a degree quite finprecedented 
in her wonderful history. All the gatherings seemed 
charged wulh spiritual electricity, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the church ..... 

During the course of the mission thus concluded, we had 
been brought into very close contact with many phases of 
some of the most pressing problems of this vast city. 

Our spirit gradually became consumed with an unquench- 
able desire to undertake something for the alleviation of 
tlie social conditions of the deserving and distressed 
poor . , . . . The determination to make London, the 
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city of our nativity, the headquarters of our evangelistic 
labours, had always been with us from the hour in whicl\ 
we started out upon our public career as an honorary 
evangelist of the Cross 

Thus we were gradually led to determine to inaugurate, 
by Divine aid, a comprehensive mission m London « . . . « 
In order to a.ccomplish this, we constantly laid our burning 
desire before Almighty God, ear^iestly seeking further 
guidance , . . . . 

In the meantime (some j^ears had elapsed), the band of 
mission workers, meeting m had moved 

into niore commodious premises, and other useful converts 
from the Chelsea Mission had become associated with 
them 

Ho\v majestically and wonderfully up to this point had 
the Divine spirit moved on in the good order of His 
providential arrangements! He had furnished us with 

provincial experience He had opened up the 

way for the blessed mission in Town 

Hall He had turned our footsteps ..... He 

had introduced us to new phases of mission work 

He had revealed to us startlingly some of those horrible 

mysteries of London life He had brought us face 

to face with manylbf the burning problems He 

had plaiityd in our souls an undying resolve to live, labour, 
and die, if need be, in the service of the people of this 

great city. He had clearly demonstrated He 

had enabled us to see He had further caused 


ns He had led us to realize and had 

then gently carried us forward Such are but 


a few of the more prominent features of the Holy Spirit's 
operations concerning us, which have evolved the glorious 
work calliPg for the issue of the report, of which this 
history forms the introduction, 

(9.) Hardly less objectionable for fulsomeiiess of 
language are the extracts which follow, culled from 
txhe reports of another mission. The recurring lauda- 
tion in each successive report seems to show that it was 
considered strictly due, and that the missionary referred 
to made no objection : 
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[Report 1S96-7.] 

^ Ihe unique feature of the . .'t - Mission is 

that the whole of the income of the mission is entirely 
devoted to the various branches of the work, every penny 
received being rightly applied and accounted for. 

The evangelist being cast upon the Loid for the means 
necessary for his support, the mission is relieved of what 
would otherwise be a direct charge upon its funds. For 
twenty years he has thus lived the life of faith/’ refusing 
any stated salary while carrying on the work of the Lord. 

Mr. ^ ^ ’ has been ably seconded by his 

beloved wife and other devoted voluntary helpers . . . , „ 

[Report 1897-8.] 

Patient continuance in well-doing ’’ is the concise 
summary of another "year’s labours by the esteemed 
evangelist, Mr. ^ ‘ ^ and his devoted wife, who 

continue to live amongst the people they are seeking to 
serve. After twenty-one years’ residence and ministry in 
this district there is no abatement of zeal, and no relaxa- 
tion of effort. Never was the evangelist more in earnest 
to carry the message of the Gospel to those who are living 
“without God and without hope in the world,” the 
success of his labours being a con^ant inspiration to 
self-sacrificing devotion and service. 

The mission hall is a centre of spiritual influence, and 
a sphere of evangelistic activity for the Christian workers 
w'ho rejoice in their fellowship with an evangelist whose 
consecration to the work of soul-winnmg the Lord has so 
greatly owned and blessed. The following agencies attest 
the vitality and importance of the mission 

In personally directing all these agencies, Mr. 
has endeared himself to all who know “ Ihis godly walk 
and conversation ; ” and his unwearied devotion has won 
the admiration even of those who make no profession of 
religion. 

How greatly God has honoured him and his beloved 
wife, as agents of blessing to the souls of both adults and 
children, only Eternity will reveal. Every year has 
brought its record of conversions and the restoration of 
backsliders, the year that has just closed having been as 
fruitful as any of its predecessors. To God be all the 
praise^ 
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The committee have unabated confidence in the e’Tji- 
gehst, for whom they bespeak the loving syinpath}' an l 
generous co-operation of all who rejoice in the good v>ui'-c 
of maintaining an earnest unsectanan Gospel miniitry 
amongst the very poor. 

As the evangelist is cast upon the Lord by faith for 
the necessary means of his support, all moneys contri- 
buted are applied to the general pui^poses of the mission. 
With a larger income the usefulness of the mission can be 
largely increased. Verily, “ The fields are white unto the 
harvest,” and for this consecrated worker already in the 
field the committee would bespeak a constant interest in 
the prayers of the Lord’s people for an abounding and 
an abiding blessing. “ Brethren, pray for us.” 

\_Repoyt 1898-9.] 

The mission hall is not only a hive of Christian 
activity, but the centre of a network of evangelistic 
agencies affecting a large neighbourhood of very poor 
people. 

With untiring zeal Mr. ^ directs every depart- 

ment of the mission, and he is beloved and honoured by 
all who know him. “ We seek not yours, but you,” 13 
a watchword which»has never been modified from the 
commencement of the mission in 1877 ; and the people to 
whorn he ministers have never had occasion to call it into 
question. 

Cast upon the Lord for the supply of his needs, he has 
been content to give himself wholly to the work, and has 
never appealed to those whom he serves for a single 
penny towards his support. The Lord, who has so 
graciously sustained His servant, has by many remark- 
able providences set the seal of His approval and the 
crown of His blessing to this “ work of faith and labour 
of love.” 

Mrs. * is equally devoted to the work of the 

mission, their joint labours being crowned with results 
which have caused the thanksgiving of many to redound 
to the glory of God. 

The work of the coipmittee in supervising the accounts 
has been a joyous service ; but there is a feeling of regret 
that the good work has not been more widely extended. 
W^ith an increase of funds more could be accomplished j 
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and the committee would earnestly appeal for regular 
contributions from the Lord’s people whose constant 
prayer is*^' Thy kingdom come.” 

Ill connection with every agency the evangelist reports 
the most encouraging results. Names and addresses of 
the converts have been registered ; but Eternity only the 
full extent of the work will reveal. 

In relinquishing the senior girls’ class in the Sunday 
school the teacher writes: “I was much gratified, two 
Sundays ago^, in asking a show of hands of all who had 
definitely accepted Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour, 
explaining clearly and solemnly what I meant, that out 
of a large class only two or three failed to hold up their 
hands. I do not mention this in any way as connected 
with my teaching, but as the result of the work in 
Mrs. ^ ■” ’s class, from which they were drafted, 

confirming my long-felt belief that a beautiful and blessed 
work is being carried on by her. I pray that the Lord 
of the Harvest may send you some one better qualified 
than myself to fill the place I vacate, and also that He, 
might all through life’s eventide graciously crown all your 
work for Him by a great ingathering of precious souls.” 

(10.) It is refreshing to turn iifstead to the fcllov/- 
ing 

Mission Report. 

The report of the ^ v ^ Mission for 1898 can but 
record the same story as those of past years — the story of 
the ever faithful goodness and kindness of God. 

It is no small matter to be able, year after year, to tell 
of quiet progress m the woik, of evidences of the con- 
verting grace of God, and of the continue:^ supply of ever 
recurring needs. 

Most of our readers know that the mission premises 
stand right in the midst of a large and crowded neigh- 
bourhood, where poverty, sin, and misery abound on every 
hand. 

The mission hall affords to many the only bit of 
peace in all the week,” and there, day after day, to men, 
women, and children, Jesus Christ is preached — the 
Saviour and Friend of sinners, is preached. Thank God 
for those who, out of the depths of sin and misery, turn 
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the eye of faith to Him — the}^ find Fliin an all siifiicienl 
Sa\iour. . , , . . 

It is the work of oiir mission to bring the Gq^V'cI to 
such sad heaiis as these, to stretch out a helpir.q LauJ to 
those ready to sink under the hopelessness of their li\, 
and, as far as means will allow, to relieve want ai.J 
distress. 

Out of doors, our missionary and iv:o Bibicwomcn etc 
busy all the week, looking after the members of the 
various meetings, visiting the sick, and distributing tiacts 
and notices of the meetings, from house to house, and 
from room to room. 

The open-air preachers — mostly men and lads who 
•have been brought to the knowledge of Christ in the 
mission — are earnest in proclaiming dhe Gospel message 
at the street corner twice every week through the summer 
months. 

Indoors, the^ steady good attendance at the meetings is 
most encouraging, 

. The hall is generally well filled on Sunday evenings, 
and the numbers attending the Wednesday evening 
services are good and increasing. 

The^mothers’ meetmgs are always happy times. 

During the winter we sometimes have from 120 to 130 
piesent on Monday afternoon j in the spring and summer 
perhaps not more than seventy or eighty. 

The Tuesday meeting is a smaller one, at present the 
numbers vary from sixty to seventy. 

The same women are not allowed to join both 
meetmgs. 

There are clubs connected with the mothers' meetinc-s 
^ ior clothing, bedding, &c., and coals. 

There is also a goose club for the weeks preceding 
Cnnstmas, and during the spring and summer a children’s 
holiday fund. 

We get the benefit of these last two clubs through the 
Shaftesbury Society (Ragged School Union), and both 
are most popular. 

The men s meeting on Monday evening is not large — ■ 
seldom exceeding thirfy present ; but the eager desire of 
ye Christian men for any instruction that will help them 
o understand their Bibles, the simple testimonies of 
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those who have but lately found the Saviour, the errrest- 
ncss of the prayers, and the heartiness of the Sxin^ing*, 
render the meeting full of life and interest. 

\Ye believe that all these meetings for men and vvonien 
are used of God to the conversion of souls. 

The little band of earnest-hearted believers amongst us 
steadily grows. 

Sometimes the change of heart and life comes so 
gradually that we hardly know how it takes place; 
sometimes the transition is quick and striking. 

Thiee months ago one of the worst drunkards in the 
street sat in the after-meeting in great distress .of soul. 
He went out of the hall at last, saying he believed God 
had saved him. He has kept from the drink ever since, 
attends the meetings, and spends his few evenings poring 
over his Bible instead of in the public-house. May God 
grant that, in the year upon which we have just entered, 
he may go on to prove the reality and depth of the 
change wrought in him. 

The work among the young people is not less encour- 
aging. 

The Sunday school is well filled and in excellent order, 
with an average attendance of 394 scholars. 

In the midst of them there is a fittle company of boys 
and girls who have given their hearts to the Lord Jesus, 
and are seeking to live for Him. In the open-air season 
\ye discovered that, during the preaching, three or four 
little lads were visiting the neighbouring public-houses, 
taking tracts to the occupants of the bar, and teihng 
them it was all for Jesus.” 

Two or three older scholars have this year entered the 
service of the J^Iaster as teachers. 

A week-night Bible class for young women, opened in 
the month of July, has met a long-felt need 

On Friday w^e get our poor, rough and ragged 
children in such numbers that often we cannot admit all 
who present themselves at the door. 

I heard about your mission hall,” said a little girl at 
one of the meetings, and that you told the children 
about Jesus, and so I came, for i want to know more 
about Him.” 

want to be good,” said a poor boy at the same 



meeting. ‘^^Wlien mother put us in the workLoiisc we 
almosL forgot the wiclxd words, but now wo arc learning 
them again, and I doa’c want to, I 'want to be got 
The same desire is often plainly vcnttcn on mail}' an 
upturned face amongst these poor neglected bo}S and 
gills, so familiar with sin from their earliest days. 

Dr. Barnardo and Mr. Fegan are very kind in receiving, 
from time to time, specially destitute cases into their 
sheltering homes. For the rest, what can we do but go 
on telling them about Jesus,” concerning whom "it 
is written that He is able to save to the utteimost ” ? 

We trust that the few lines of this report may serve to 
interest the kind friends and supporters of the - ^ • 

Mission. We thank them most heartily for tlicir help 
during the past year, and ask for their prayers and 
continued sympathy. 

We are very grateful for various gifts of new and 
old clothing, books, toys, old Christmas cards, coal and 
blanket tickets, hospital and convalescent letters, &c., for 
all of which there is a constant demand. 

We also acknowledge, with many thanks, Ti from 
^ towards the ragged children’s tea, and 5s from 
a friend for a Christmas dinner for a poor family. 

We send very many thanks, too, to the Boys and 
Girls attending the Board School, ^ Norfolk,’^ 

for two large boxes of beautiful spring flowers sent 
for the Friday ragged children. We only wish the 
country boys and girls could have seen the excitement at 
the distribution, and the pleasure all down the street as 
the children ran home, each carrying a good big bunch of 
fresh, sweet flowers. 

Finance : General Fnnd . — Regarding the question of 
luiids, our receipts, as will be seen on reference to the 
balance sheet, amounted to p yd for the year 

undci review. This includes, in addition to the annual 
subscriptions (page 14), a grant of from the Ragged 

School Union — now kngwn as the Shaftesbury Society 

and more than £20 freewill offerings from our own people. 

Our expenses for the year amounted to £167, 15s id or 
about £12 less than last year. This enables us to carry 
forward a balance of £1^. 4s 5^. 

It should, however, be explained that, it having been 
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decided to close the accounts in future punctually on 
December 31st in each year, certain payments, which 
had hitherto been included, are omitted from these 
accounts, and will appear amongst the expenses for iSgg, 
and will thus absorb a considerable part of the balance 
now carried forward. 

Also, it has not been necessary to spend so much upon 
repairs to the prenfises this year as we had to do last 
year ; otherwise, the ordinary expenses have really been 
greater than last year owing to the growth of the work, 
as Will be seen by comparing the various items in 
the account v/iih those of the previous year. 

(ii.) •’ Artisans Young Men's Christian Associa-^ 

tion, 

We are an association, all Christian young 

men and total abstainers, who believe that they have 
been saved for a purpose, and that purpose is to win 
other young men for Christ, as we feel this to be a work ^ 

for young men to be done by young men 

Tuesday evening training class — (Gospel service rehearsal)*. 

This is a work which we call Our College.’’ It is 
here that we have some of the rough material, and after 
some polishing they are able to go^bout as preachers of 
J:he Gospel of Christ. It may be asked how it is done ? 
Well, immediately we have a young convert join our 
ranks, our desire is to make use of him for the extension 
of our Redeemer’s kingdom on earth. We therefore ask 
him to book a date, any Tuesday evening he wishes, and 
when his time arrives he delivers a Gospel address, or 
rather conducts a Gospel meeting, the same as he would 
do if asked to take one at some n^ission hall. He 
commences at 8.15 and is supposed to close at 8.45, 
dividing his time up, the first fifteen minutes with hymn, 
prayer, and reading ; the second fifteen minutes a Gospel 
address. When he is finished the meeting is open for all 
the members to criticize him, but in brotherly love ; 
showing him his errors and faults, and by this means 
many young men have become really good preachers, and 
some of them have left us for a larger sphere of use- 
fulness. God has blessed this work abundantly to the 
young men who are willing to be trained for service 
for Him. 
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The result seems to be general cvan^.l' he •■..o-]: 
almost professional in character. The report coiuii-.ue - : 

V/e have had a successful 5'ear Wc li’e, c Ir , ' 1 

about one hundred and thirty meetings and have visited 
nearly every part of London, taking services in churrln 5, 
chapels, and mission halls, as the Lord has opened the 
door to us. Our men have not had a college educatr 
but are working men who have for the most part been 
brought to the Saviour in our midst, and have been Icii 
to take up some definite work for God, and by mean-, cd 
the Bibje class and training class and personal stuelv of 
the Word of God, with much prayer, have so educated 
- themselves as_ to be able to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ acceptably . , . . ^ We have no new 

Gospel, we believe the old, old Gospel As to 

our success, we cannot very well measure, for here we 
only know part, but when we get to glory we shall know 
all. But we have been permitted by the grace of God to 
lead many precious souls to the Saviour. 

Stories are told of cases of conversion among women 
and children, of exceptionally hysterical character, in 
connection with these services. The work amono 
themselves is happily very different, as is shown by 
the “ Report of the Young Men’s Bible class ” — 

We call our class a conversational Bible class, and 
our method of conducting it is as follows ; We meet at 
8.15 p.m., and the first fifteen minutes is spent in prayer, 
the next fifteen minutes is taken up by one of the youn" 
men to open the subject (both the subject and the opener 
for the quarter, feave been chosen m advance). It is then 
left for_ the members to ask any questions, or search 
deeper into the "W^ord, and it often becomes so interesting 
that at 9 * 3 ^, when we close our meeting, ’we wish we had 
only just begun. We have taken a variety of subjects, 
and in fact if any member wishes a particular subject to 
be opened, we always try to have it in our next quarter’s 
programme. We endeavour to keep our studies as close 
to the Word of God we can, for we know that there 
and there alone is the safe field of study. 

The Lord has wonderfully blessed our class in the 
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instruction of our young men and established them in 
the word of truth, and many have testified to the great 
blessing and teaching they have received. We feel that 
if the class is in a good spiritual condition, the association 
will also be in good spiritual health, for if our young 
men love and study their Bible, they will also be able to 
live the Christ-like life and spread the Word of God to 
those around them. ^ 

(12.) An appeal. 

What we greatly Need: 

Shoes for Naked FeeTj 

Coals for Empty Grates^ 
Food for Empty .Stomachs, 

Furniture for Empty Rooms, 

Money for Empty Pockets. 

[From a ReportP\ 

(13.) Relief of distress. 

He that commanded the light to shine out of darkness 
hath shone into many a heart and home in this teeming 
East End, Where there was darkness there is now 

dawn. We have to record '^mother year of effort 

and success During last winter our workers 

*found much distress among the poor, and, as far as our 
funds would allow, these were relieved with tickets for 

bread, provisions, coal and soup Christ-hke 

work among the suffering poor of East London. ..... 
Surgical letters have been in great demand this year. 
A missionary writes : ^^As I was engaged in my work, 
a most wretched specimen of humanity came up to me 
and asked me for a maternity letter. She was simply 
awful, and knowing her circumstances, I at once said, 
^ Yes, I will get you one by Sunday,’ because reasoning 
from past experience I knew where I could get one. In 
this respect the Rev. J. W. Atkinson is always accessible. 
He is like his Master, always wdlmg to help in time of 
trouble.” 

The thousands of dinners given on Christmas Day 
were highly priced. The soup and bread distribution is 
eagerly sought for ; several whole families relying on this 
for their Sunday dinners. One poor fellow said : Thank 
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God, there is such an institution as the Rev. J. W. 
Atkinson’s East London Mission, or else such people as ^ 
us and our families would have to go into the woikhouscd' 

I will just mention one ordinary case winch will 
illustrate many. A family of six living in one room, 
nearly starving ; husband cannot get work ; wife care- 
worn, worried, almost weary of life ; a sick babe at the 
breast and a child of three ill in the room. The home 
almost bare — furniture and clothing, and even the boots 
from the poor woman’s feet, pledged for food and firing ; 
SIX weeks’ rent owing and no prospect of pa3ung it. This, 
alas, is one case among thousands. 

(14.) Hunger, 

I can say from my own knowledge, that I have known 
numbers of the poor who have never fully satisfied the 

cravings of hunger It is little use preaching to 

such people about their spiritual condition when their 

physical state is so deplorable Abject poverty 

is an evil, and though I never regarded our mission as 
designed to annihilate it, neither do I look upon our work 
as an almsgiving institution, yet I do feel that our mission 
has its place in the amelioration of our social system. 
How could I say t 9 such ‘^be ye warmed and filled,” 
and leave them in deep misery and want , — From the 
Report of a Unitarian Mtssioner, 

(15.) Discrimination in charitable work. 

It IS not for your committee to discuss the causes of 
this poverty and misery but it is for your com- 

mittee to say that the experience of your missionaries 
enables them to discriminate between the poverty which 
is the fruit of vke and indolence, and that which comes 
on a man through sheer misfortune and the grip of forces 
with w hich he has been too weak to cope. In this way 
they have in the mission an agency which is a real helper 
and a true friend. 

Your missionaries are able to throw a flood of light 
upon a class too little kliown or considered — the class of 
struggling independent poor. These are not to be found 
in published statistics. Their struggles and sufferings 
find no record in the returns of the Poor Law Guardians, 

If relief agencies are opened they do not frequent them. 

VII 21 
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They shrink from becoming dependent on the charitable. 
Cases of a kind not widely different to these must come 
within the experience of everyone who is at the pains to 
go about at all among the poor, or whose vocation brings 
him in contact with them. They are deserving of the 
utmost respect and the utmost sympathy. They are 
deserving also of such aid as can be given without loss of 
self-respect. Such aM is best given — m some cases it 
can only be given — by personal intercourse and charity, 
the friendly and discriminating charity which takes the 
trouble — worth more than any money — of personally 
inquiring into the whole of the circumstances, and.which 
gives sympathy along with its aid.— From the Report of 
the London Domestic Mission (Unitarian)* 



CHAPTER VIII 
OTHER RELIGIOUS EFFORT 

ANI) SOCIAL WORK CONNECTED WIIH RELIGION 

§ 1 

THE SALVATION ARMY 

The Salvation Army had its rise in East Londonj 
and London, which was the first, remains for it a most 
important field of work ; but has now become also the 
centre and headquarters of a world-wide organization. 
No religious phenomenon of our day is more remark- 
able than this development. Only the London portioii 
of the work immediately concerns us here, but to 
understand its character, and the changes that have 
occurred in it, some reference to the other develop- 
ments is necessary. To be fairly appreciated the work 
must be regarded in its entirety. 

It has three aspects : that of a Gospel mission, that 
.of a religious community, and that of an organization 
for social work ; but these, though distinct and tending 
to become more so, are closely interconnected. At the 
outset the last mentioned was unknown, and there was, 
perhaps, no distinction between the other two. When 
in 1865 the Rev. William Booth abandoned his 
previous religious ties and, beholding the churchless 
and Christless crowds of East London, took his stand 
for Christ on Mile End Waste, and, aided by God and 
the Holy Ghost and with an open Bible, began to win 
vn 21 ^ 
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soulsj’’ and when the Army he commanded consisted 
of about thirty individualsj their sole idea was to preach 
and spreM the Gospel ; urging upon all the need of 
salvation and setting forth the appointed way. They 
wrought for the salvation of individual souls^ but did 
not rest there. Those won over v/ere expected to join 
forthwith in the winning of other souls, so that their 
numbers might, it was hoped, follow a law of geometric 
progression, and the band of workers increase like 
a rolling snowball. All around them were those v/ho 
^ knew not Christ ’ or were indifferent to His Gospel, 
living in sin, unaroused to their souls’ danger. By 
accepting the salvation offered, men v/ere to put them- 
selves in harmony with God ; and by joining in the 
work of spreading the truth, were to enter His service. 
They were to become soldiers of Christ — the Devil 
being the enemy and the whole world their battlefield. 

But the immediate point of attack was East London, 
It was recognised that, then as now, amongst the most 
crowded and characteristic population of the capital 
city of a nominally Christian country, the vast majority 
were quite unmoved by the ideas accounted as all 
important in the religious world. Yet every parish 
had its Established Cliurch, and in every part there 
were numerous chapels belongmg to various sects 
wherein the self-same faith was upheld, and even 
missions abounded. In its broad lines the same 
Gospel of man’s redemption by the blood of Christ v/as^ 
preached in all. Thus some new method of present- 
ment seemed to be needed, wEich should arouse 
aitciitlon and strike the imagination, something that 
the most Ignorant could understand, the most besotted 
feel, and the most hardened be unable to ignore. JVar 
had to be waged against sin and its consequences. The 
metaphor was in common use : * there was scriptural 
inj unction to fight the good fight of faith ; men spoke 
of the ^banner of Christ;’ and the organization of an 
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Arm}^ was boldly selected as suiting the purpose* Un- 
questioning obedience to their superior officers was 
demanded from those who took executive •positions^ 
discipline and self-devotion from all ; while the mutual 
bond and its purpose were signalized by the vrearing of 
a uniform graded according to rank^ and the militant 
spirit was maintained by marching through the streets 
to tap of drum or sound of music. All the world 
could see and hear the soldiers as they passed along, 
a4id from any street corner where they upraised their 
flag the Divine Tidings should sound forth. They 
gloried in the public profession of their faith, and felt 
It no shame to kneel in prayer On the pavement, and 
call in impassioned tones on God and man to hear. 
No time could be ill-chosen, no place unsuitable, for 
the delivery of God’s message or for the exercises of 
their religion. To enter their chamber and pray in 
secret to the God who seeth in secret might be needed 
for their own spiritual welfare, but not in that way 
could they hope tp reach the perishing souls around 
them. It was not Uo be thought well of by man’ 
that they prayed in public and wore phylacteries of fed 
and yellow. Abuse at first was common, gibes and 
scoffing were their daily portion, and from hardly any 
did they receive sympathy. Their proceedings were 
coarsely ridiculed at harmonic meetings in the public- 
houses, and in the music-halls, and were parodied on 
the march by ^ skeleton ’ armies organized by habitues 
of tap-rooms of the lower order. Individual Salva- 
tionists were often very roughly used, and sometimes 
stones were thrown, it was in the martyr spirit, not 
that of the pharisee, that they displayed their religion. 

In what they did there was much to shock feelings 
of reverence for sacred things, much that might irritate 
the man of culture and raise ungodly laughter in the 
worldling. The prolonged parody of military terms, 
as in speaking of prayer as ^ knee drill ’ and ^ volley 
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firingj’* of ^ barracks ’ and of ^ citadels/ of ^ war cries ’ 
and ^ ammunition/ of ^attacks — strategic and frontal/ 
and the rest of it^ lent itself freely to derision, while 
the use of every military designation, from those of 
soldier and recruit and cadet up to colonel and general, 
struck a further note of absurdity. But the system 
was deliberately adopted with a popular aim, and by 
persistency and good faith has gradually won acceptance 
from all. Of the genuineness and honesty of the 
attempt there can be no question. Moreover, th,e 
mark was hit. The Army has been entirely successful 
in bringing the Gospel of Salvation freshly and simply 
to the notice of all, and especially to the notice of the 
classes standing aloof. This being so, it becomes the 
more remarkable that, as regards spreading the Gospel 
in London, in any broad measure, the movement has 
altogether failed. 

Marvellous as has been the growth of the Army in 
numbers and in the scope of its work, it remains 
encamped in v/hat must still be regarded as the enemy’s 
country, and the increase in its militant strength has 
- nol: by any means kept pace with the increase in the 
territory it seeks to cover. Its growth has not been 
that of the rolling snowball, but rather that of a plant 
which contends with other plants of stronger, or equally 
strong, growth, and in its spreading continually seeks 
fresh soil. Progress in any particular place has been 
slow or fitful, alternating with retrogression. The 
point is soon reached at which all that can be done has 
been done, and only with great difficulty is the work 
maintained at the highest level '^attained. As regards 
London the failure is palpable. Constant changes are 
made in the personnel^ ^ measure of discipline, 

no doubt, in order to maintain the feeling of dependence 
on headquarters, but also quite necessarily for the sake 
of vigour ; fresh life having to be stirred up every 
nine months or so, by changing the officers in charge. 
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But it is all in vain^ and from year to year most of the 
corps lead a struggling existence. That the officers 
retain their hopeful faith is a wonderful proof of the 
genuineness of their convictions and of the strength of 
their loyalty to the Army^ but probably the frequent 
changes of locality help them in this. It takes time 
to realize a Hilure and^ in dealing with the failures of 
someone else^ each starts afresh. 

Nor is it entirely failure. The Salvation Army 
corps, like the other missions already described, are 
able to draw to themselves some sympathetic souls 
whom the ways of the Army suit and who find in it 
their spiritual home. In this respect it is at least as 
successful as any other body. The greater number 
of its adherents are found amongst religious, or 
naturally religious-minded people, but there are others 
who are genuine converts — drunkards reclaimed, or 
sinners startled out of self-complacency — a remnant 
of whom find in the Army a permanent anchorage, 
and pass into its v/orking force ; while others, it may 
be most, slip away or relapse, and perhaps repent 
and rejoin, only to relapse again. A few* of the corps, 
specially favoured by their surroundings, have grown 
into regular congregations. In these cases they consist 
of the better sort of working-class people, both men 
and women, including domestic servants, but not of 
^ the poor ’ nor to any great extent of those reclaimed 
by the Army. They still march and preach and pray 
in the streets, but the character of the work changes, 
and in two instances the connection with the central 
organization has been severed. The life of such 
a congregation becomes sufficient unto Itself. 

As a Gospel mission in London the Salvation Army 
is remarkable for the number of its stations (only less 
than those of the’’ City Mission) ; for the purely 
religious character which these maintain, and the 
iiiultiplicity of their services in-doors and out, on 
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Sundays and on weekdays ; and for the pertinacity 
with which the work is carried on in the face of 
much discouragement. I must myself have stood 
thirty times or more in the fringe of chddreii and 
passers-by who gather roundj where^ at some street 
corner^ the band of Salvationists form a riiig^ into the 
middle of which oife after another steps forward to 
speak or pray or lead the hymn^ while the others 
support his words vdth pious ejaculations^ or join in 
the singing, or beat time on their tambourin^es, or 
accompany the voices with triumphant trumpet note 
or clash of cymbal. There is much to arouse 
curiosity ; anyone uliaccustomed to these proceedings 
would hardly fail to join the circle and linger a little, for 
this reason alone. But it is rare for anyone to stay long. 
Never have I seen the slightest sign of interest beyond 
such as could find full expression by the addition 
of a penny or so to the collection gathered in. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. Very seldom have the spoken 
words either life or power. Th^y may once have 
been, they may even still be, genuine expressions of 
feeling, but used and heard again and again, as they 
necessarily must be, they come to have no more effect 
and little more character than the utterances of a meua- 
phone. If anything attracts it is the music. Some 
of the corps have excellent bands of instrumentalists, 
the singing is hearty, and sometimes solos are very 
well given. A crowd will then gather, especially if 
the pitch be In some popular resort or busy thorough- 
fare. But for the Gospel nothing visible is done. 
Those present are invited to Come to the barracks, 
and thither the Salvationists march, singing as they go. 
But the crowd, if there has been one, disperses and 
goes its way, and only a ragged tail of children 
accompanies the march. * 

Still, the out-door work serves as an advertisement, 
and though the Salvationists themselves form the major 
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part of the audience indoors, strangers do come in. 
Outside, the stranger is the passer-by who halts 
a moment to hear what is going on ; inside, too, some 
come from curiosity, and there are those who ^ drop 
inf especially on Sunday evening, after having attended 
some other place of worship ; jvvhile others, again, 
especially among the poor, are drawn in by the 
warmth of welcome. Of ^ cadging ’ there is very little. 
The curious spectator may be attracted by what is 
unusual in them, but abiding interest there is none. 
It is difficult to maintain freshness. The repetition 
of the same thing time after time becomes painfully 
mechanical both indoors and out. 

The services, whether in the ^barracks’ or in the 
open air, by no means exhaust the corps’ programme. 
The following diary, which is referred to as an 
attempt to put into the form of a table an ordinary 
week’s fighting engagements of a captain in charge 
of a corps containing a hundred soldiers,” appears 111 
one of the Army’s ptiblications. 

Officer’s Diary for One Week. 

Monday. 

Arose at 7 am. — A good night’s rest after yesterday — hard but happy 
fight Began the week in faith for a time of great blessing 
9am — Visited Sunday’s converts Saw them during the breakfast hour 
We had cheer and prayer Then went visiting Soldiers and Recruits 
who were prevented from attending meetings Found three sick 
I p m — Hour for dinner Found wife had been dealing with a backslider 
— a poor woman^iwho appears to be very easily driven back. 

Afternoon resting. 

7 p m — Open-Air — Boro’ Lane — great impressxon made by one of last 
night’s converts, who testified 

S p m — Indoor hleeting The converted Irishman and two sa\ ed foot- 
ballers testified— spoke myself on Prodigals— had two at Mercy-seat 
— one from a Lodging-house — found he was a poor backslider. 

9 45 p m — On way home from Meeting visited two backsliders — they 

were very grateful for my ^isit. 

Tuesday 

After breakfast and family prayer answered correspondence from DO — 
went to see Mr Thomson concerning work for last night’s Lodging- 
house man — got bun fixed up 

10 30 a m —Went to see a gentleman with reference to the taking of a small 

room down among the navvies who aie opening up the new line— 
took btiilding. 
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Afternoon — ^\^is ted from door to door— saw twenty-five families and 
prayed with them. 

Evening —Soldiers’ Meeting — spoke to them on responsibility for the 
drunken classes. 

9.30 p m — Held Census Meeting to consider condition of Roll Book — 
found it was necessary to specially look up several backsliders and to 
follow down one or two offended. Local Ofiicers appear to feel the 
burden of the Corps. 

Wednesday. 

After breakfast visited Soldfers and Recruits. 

Aiternoon — Crys delivered. Wife and self busy with them — folding, <S:c , 
until 4 30 

Night — Children’s special Band of Love Meeting at 6 30 — gave tea and 
drills 

Senior Meeting Spoke on * God’s open door ’—also had good poweid’ul 
three-minute addresses from six Bandsmen — finished at 9 30'-vvith one 
good case at the hlercy-seat 

Thursday 

Was called up about 3 o’clock in the morning to visit a dying man — often 
been to our barracks — was with him until he died at 7. After break- 
fast went visiting 

Afternoon — Held Cottage I\Ieetmg amongst some old cottagers — had 
sixteen present — one old woman convex ted. 

Evening. — Salvation Meeting — got a runaway girl — ^just starting a life of 
lil-Lme — took her back to her home sixteen miles off by last tram 
to-night. Tired, but happy. 

Frid \y. 

10 a m. — Attended Officers’ Council — Divisional Officer gave explanations 
re New Scheme and told me the Target for my Corps—saw Divisional 
Officer on important question ^ 

Afternoon — Visited the navvy quarter and managed to ha\e a word with 

, several of their wives — sold C}ys and got a promise from several that 
they would attend Saturday night’s Frec-and-Easy. 

Special preparation for Holiness Meeting 

7 15 p m — Local Officers’ Meeting. 

8 pm — Holiness Meeting 

9 30 pm — l\Iade up Corps Books Found Soldiers were doing much 
better in giving, as a result of a talk of a few weeks ago 

Saturday 

Assisting wife with house-cleaning till mid-day — gave special attention to 
Barracks windows ^ 

Afternoon — Went with four Soldiers to gates of football-field Sold sixty- 
five Crys, and spoke to several persons about Salvation. Special 
thought and reflection re Sunday’s Meetings. 

7 p m. — Open-Air, Market-place. 

8 p.m — Free-and-Easy. Had several ♦snavvies present—got one con- 

verted. 

9 45 p m. — Had an hour’s special dealing with God re Sunday. 

Sunday. 

7 a m. — Knee-Drill. 

813 a.m. — Breakfast. 

10 a.m. — Open-Air Meeting. 

11 a m.— Holiness Meeting. 

12 45 p.m — Dinner. 

2 p m — Four Company Open-Airs -ten Soldiers in each. Wife conducted 
Open-Air with Coni erts. 
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3 to 3 30 p m — Attended Junior Meeting— examined Register. 

3 p m — Wife did first part of Adult Meeting 

3 30 p m — I conducted latter part of Adult Lleeling — liad fcrty-li\ e 
testimonies 

415pm —Met three Corps Cadets and gave them counsel 
5pm — Tea 

5 30 p m — Met Bandsmen and had special prayer with them. 

5 ^5 p m — Open-Air. 

6 30 p m — Sah alion Meeting 

8pm — Prayer Meeting Held On until g 45*~got five persons to seek 
Salvation Accompanied two Converts home, and reached quaiters 
at 10 30 Rather weary, but cheered 

Consider what it is to sustain such work as this ! 
Still th^ existence of the Salvation Army as a religious 
community is far more noteworthy than its action as 
* a Gospel mission. Indeed, tested by results, the 
highest value attaching to the mis*sion efforts lies in 
their use in binding the community together, and 
even in this respect Gospel mission activity is being 
^ gradually superseded by the social side of the 
work. Although London seems, as regards the 
spread of the Gospel faith, to be an exploited 
failure, it is still, by way of rcrction and rebound, 
a glorious recruiting, ground. From it are drawn 
large numbers of those who carry the war into 
other lands. From London they go out and to London 
they return. Headquarters are here. And as regards 
social work, London holds the first place. Thus, 
though the organization extends to forty-seven coun- 
tries, and the work is carried on in thirty languages, 
London is concerned in all that is done. 

The Army is the latest born of religious communities. 
Under its present name it has hardly yet seen a quarter 
of a century. For eight years before, and for as many 
after, it led a struggling^ existence, but since then its 
grov/th and consolidation have been a marvel. The 
\7ords of its founder are fairly justified w^hen, writing in 
190O3 he says, I question whether any religious move- 
ment as carefully organized, as strongly knit together, 
and as firmly foundationed in common sense and 
Divine truth, was ever set forth upon its beneficent 
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path ill the world in the same space of time as the 
Salvation Army,’* It at any rate must be placed among 
the most remarkable developments of the kind that the 
world has ever seen. The founder speaks^ too^ with 
reasoiij of the vast amount of profitable labour called 
forth — “labour as much inspired and directed^ and as 
necessary to the establishment and prosperity of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on the Earth as the more spiritud 
exercises of preaching and praying.” When he proceeds 
to enumerate the fifteen thousand army officer's drawn 
from the ranks of the people — sinners seeking salvatioiij 
or men and women longing to be saints — to be' 
educated^ trained ahd commissionedj appointed to their 
respective commands, and maintained ; and the fifty 
thousand local ofiicers who have to be directed and 
supervised ; and when he refers to the provision of the^ 
buildings required and the raising of the funds needed, 

“ vast sums being contributed out of their 

poverty by the poor,” together with the creation of 
a complete system of control of expenditure, he does not 
at all exaggerate the magnitude of the achievement. 
^Soldiers as well as officers are subjected to discipline, 
and must sign “ Articles of war,” which “ set forth the 
Doctrines they profess to believe and the duties they are 
expected to perform,” and they are then sv/orii in 
“ under the Flag of the Army to be faithful unto death.” 
A smile may be raised by a reference to “ the two 
thousand three hundred pages of orders and regu- 
lations,” and the “ many thousands of distinct rules of 
life and w^ork, applicable to the different types of 
soldiers and officers,” and to Various phases of action ; 
but the confidence and good faith shown is beyond 
cavil, and the spirit which ^dictated the hand-book 
called “ Servants of All,” from which the following 
extracts are taken, lifts the subject above ridicule. 

Here is told something of common lives beautified, 
exalted, enobled by a lofty purpose. . . . • I write that 
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God may be gloiified, that the faith and courage of 
His saints may, in these days of low ideals, be 
strengthened , . . . . ^ ^ . 

To us who still believe in the levelling, conquering 
power of the Divine Nazarene, the secret is revealed 

the Vv'orking of this spirit which so 

willingly becomes the servant of ail It is the incar- 

nation of a lofty ideal. 

‘^The universal compulsion of the souls of men — ‘^Mo 
subdue a rebellious world to God,’' this then is the idea 
underlying the Salvation Army. Great thoughts command 
gr€at sacrifices, and in this thought has appeared the 
attraction which has won to lives of self-denial the great 
majority of the men and women who have become 

the officers and leaders ’ ‘^The Cross is the 

attraction,'^ said one of our dying comrades. .... 
So it seemed to him in the little Indian village hut, 
which presently became the gateway of the city of 

God Christ gave Himself for the world, He 

asks that those who have given themselves to Him 

will do the same thing That is the root idea 

of every true Salvation Army officer’s consecration. He 
may or may not ..... see whither it will lead him, but 
he begins there. The Cross, the sacrifice, the suffering, 
the surrender, the abnegation, attracts him. The example 
of the dying Saviour, breaking His heart for a sinful world, 
stands out before everything else, and demands : ‘‘ I suffered 
this for thee, what hast thou done after this sort for Me.” 

From the other side — the inside — what is the 
dominating thought ? Why this : that a common 
Simple man or woman, wholly devoted to the love 
and service of • souls, may be qualified successfully 
to win and train them for God. Little by little the 

conception has grown A servant of God, 

and a servant of the common people, living amongst them, 
such a one must be a fislfer of men, in touch with them 
and yet above them, an example to them, a friend, an 
adviser, confessing theif sms, pleading for them at the 
Throne of Mercy, sharing their sorrows, rebuking and 
warning them in truth, albeit with tears, a faithful mes- 
senger of the Cross, a shepherd of the sheep, caring for 
the household of faith, patient, kind, a leader of the Lord’s 
host, the servant of all. 
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Lay hands suddenly on no man/' wrote Pauh and it is 

a golden word of wisdom proved in the matter of 

selecting and commissioning our officers Easy 

come, easy go/' is a true sa3ang. The chaff must be 

separated from the wheat the froward must be 

disciplined, the timid and trembling must be discovered 
and strengthened, and the unfaithful must be returned 
home* We have still sometimes to say— 

“ How willing is the man to go 
Whom God has never sent ; 

How feeble, impotent, and slow, 

The chosen instrument.” 

All, or practically all, promotion is from the ranks. 
Less than ten in a thousand of our leaders have reached 
that position without having first served as followeis. In 
the daily duty of the common soldier, while yet he has no 
idea of becoming anything more, the future commander 
learns the great lessons of obedience and faith and love. 
There he learns what the Army is and does in its close 
contact with the people of his own class. There he 
learns to stand fire ” as a witness for Christ in the 

stormy open-air service to walk about in his 

uniform among people who have known him all his life^ 
and by the most conspicuous methods possible, to bear 
witness that he is a servant of Jesus Christ, The man or 
woman who is detailed for that work, must also find out 
how to go into the reeking public-houses selling the War 
Cry Every soldier is also expected to do some- 
thing Tens of thousands of our soldiers devote 

every moment of spare time snatched from their daily 
labour to the work of their corps. They delight 
that this should be so. Many of th^m owe to the 
Army everything they possess of happiness in this 
life, and all they can look forward to of peace in 
the life to come. In no unimportant sense, it is 
their mother. It is their home. "" It is their friend. It is 
their recreation. It is the embodiment of all that ennobles 
and elevates their lives. ^ 

It is, then, among men and women thus united by 
a common love for Christ and for each other, and so 
influenced by a common desire for the salvation of the 
people around them, that we seek for those who are to 
become fishers of men" in a yet wider sense. 
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It is by many means that we find them. Every officer is 
urged constantly to be on the watch ..... our literature 

frequently contains appeals Special meetings 

are held But it is not to any of these^ means, 

any rate, so far as we can tell, that we o\ve the large 

majority It is rather to that direct and definite 

impulse, born, I believe, of the Spirit of God, which is 
usually described by those who recognise it as the call to 
the work” There is, I admit, sometimes an illusion. 
There is sometimes, possibly, a mere impression, passing 
away more quickly even than it came. But in the 
majority of cases that call is a very real, a very beautiful, 
a very ^powerful, occasionally a very terrible visitation, 
exercising an extraordinary miliience over the lives of those 

who receive it The call disposes, at one stroke, of 

difficulties wdiich no human influences could remove. It 
comes with the imperative definiteness of a commamd, 
with the directness of an overwhelming conviction of 
duty. What before seemed absurd, unreasonable, un- 
natural, nay, impossible, becomes at once the only thing 

left to do Our joy is great in that we constantly 

see the evidences of its coming to our dear people’s hearts. 
We do not always understand God’s ways with them. 
Some who seem to us^ to be already marked as vessels of 
honour, gifted, qualified, and standing ready on the 
threshold of the temple of service, do not hear this word 
of separation. To others, among them many — so it 
appears to us — who are the most unlikely of the living 
stones, the least promising of the trees that the Husband- 
man has planted, the wmrd of the Lord is sure. They 
hear His voice, Follow after Me,” and that is enough. 
Our part is then a humble one. It is to make straight 
the way of the Lord. To follow carefully after Him, 
if haply we may find out those whom He has chosen, and 
then, like Samuel, to rise and anoint them. 

For the continued growth and increase of strength In 
the Army, the General relies on the spirit of discipline 
and of unity, on advance in ability, on ^Hhe creation of 
holy ambition ” amongst its members, and on the 
growth of the spirit of tompassion. He claims that the 
rule of obedience, upon v/hich efficiency and success 
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depend^ is more and more accepted every day. One- 
ness of spirit and of aim permeates all ranks ; ’’ 
officers and soldiers alike are studying all the time 
hov/ more eficclually to bless and save their fellows ; 

the passion for doing good grows with its exercise.” 
And he rejoices in the “spirit of pure ambition” 
possessed by his officers and by the seven thousand 
cadets in training for officership, and possessed also by 
“ tens of thousands ” of his soldiers ; “ a spirit vdiich 
is capable of accomplishing mighty things.” 

On these lines of dutyj devotion, and discipline, die 
body must become increasingly a community apart, 
“ sustained by the ceaseless fighting for souls ” which is 
the law of its being, but filled with “the spirit of 
compassion and the spirit of love ; the spirit that comes 
from God;” the “spirit which before all else has made 
us what we are, without v/hich we should only have 
been as ^ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ ” 

Such is the programme : — every soul won to become 
in turn a soldier in the Army, and wisdom and love to 
guide the work done for the bentfit of the multitudes 
outside its ranks. But these, in spite of all, remain 
for the most part quite untouched by the Gospel 
preached. The fear of damnation passes them by, 
their lives and work go on as though there were no 
hell ; no overpowering sense of sin is felt. It 

may be that they think if man be merciful, shall not 
God be merciful also ? But if this vain hope and 
false security ; if the doctrine preached be true for all ; 
if salvation by acceptance of the sacrifice of Christ be, 
as they say it is, the one thing needful ; hov/ small the 
fruit of all the effort ! 

I do not know what may be the value, even 
from their point of view, of the conversions 

recorded among native races in the East, but among 

those who join the Army in England many, 

if not most, have come to it from some other 
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religious body, and may even have been ardent 
Christians previously, and, all told, the numbers 
are not very large. Thus the main merit of the Army 
lies not in conversions but in the large number _of 
people it has bound together by new ties, whose faith 
it has strengthened, and whom it has set diligently to 
work for the social and religious welfare of the world. 

The doctrine preached and held in the Army is of 
the simplest evangelical type, delivered with something 
of a military style ; as one might say ‘ Eyes right ! 
at'fentiOn ! ’ and exact unquestioning acceptance of 
a word of command. But the belief is hearty, and 
the ‘ Power of the Spirit ’ is upon. them. Moreover, 
if the doctrine is bald, lacking not only intellectual 
interest but also spiritual insight and depth of moral 
thought, much has been done to enrich it with many 
Admirable rules of conduct. 

The authorities of the movement make no promises 
of a material kind [again I quote from “ Servants 
of All”]. There is no guarantee of salary or other 
emolument — not for * a single day — no, nor a single 
penny ..... Theirs must be a very real life of 
faith. They are, indeed, themselves a daily answer to 
the daily prayer, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Officers, both in their own and other lands, 

often suffer privations What is the result ? 

it is all good their poverty is one of the 

great sources of power both with God and man. 

When it is fully understood that their poverty is, 

in the vast majority of cases, a self-imposed sacrifice for 
Christ’s sake, that power will be enormously increased. 
For we must remain poor. 

a 

Nevertheless, that the development of the Army and 
its success in the eyes of the world, should react with 
harmful effect on some of those whose skilful manage- 
ment has conduced, to this success, was, perhaps, 
inevitable. The Army becomes their business. The 
spiritual side is lost. But this is not, by any means, 

VII 22 
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true of the majority ; and the Army possesses in its 
' ranks and amongst its leaders many who, for elevation 
of purpose and singleness of aim, may be accounted the 
very salt of the earth. 

As a religious body the Army, as a tvhole, grov/s in 
vitality as well as in numbers. It has been commonly 
said that Mrs. Booth.was the spiritual, and General Booth 
the organizing force, and it may have been so. The loss 
of Mrs. Booth was certainly very deeply felt. But the 
spiritual and organizing powers wielded by this 
remarkable pair live in their children, who are to "be 
found leading the Army and its ofF-shoots in various 
parts of the world. , 

Centralized administration and discipline are cardinal 
points in the constitution of the Salvation Army, and 
the method of government adopted has been justified 
by the results. There have been failures, and 
struggling or languishing corps are numerous, but he 
would be bold who would assert that greater local 
autonomy would have led to greater achievements. In 
spite of rebufih here or there, and evident limitations 
in London, the Salvation Army is a striking 
monument to the sagacity as well as fervour of its 
founders. 

There have been, however, one or two oix-shoots from 
the Army in London, due to secession, which are to be 
found flourishing side by side with the parent corps. 
These Free Salvationists form, to all intuits and purposes, 
detached Salvation Army corps, the main difference 
being that their officers are comparatively permanent, 
while those of the regular corps are continually 
changed. In itself, such severance seems to be 
a sign of vitality ; both corps, flourish. No essential 
differences, either in methods of work or measure of 
success, are noticeable. 

We turn now from the inner life of the community 
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to the social v/orkj v/hich is gradually taking a more 
prominent place by the side of the efforts made by the® 
Army to convert the world. This social development 
proceeds almost everywhere, but most of it began in 
London. It is, in the mam, an attempt to raise the 
character and mitigate the lot of what are called the 
^ s^ibmerged ’ classes. For this^ work there is no- 
where more scope than in London, and it can best 
be studied here because the plans adopted have had 
more time to develop, and thus to show any evil 
^6 v/ell as any good that may spring from them. 

Everyone is acquainted with the main features of the 

Darkest England’' scheme, and its methods have 
already been referred to in a previous volume. 
Starting in wholesale fashion with night shelters and 
cheap food depots. It seeks, in detail, to offer to every- 
"‘one who Is willing to take it, a chance of recovery 
through industry. Thousands of the homeless and the 
broken avail themselves of the cheap food or cheap 
shelter offered. This is the net ; the rest that is 
done is with the vie^v of serving and helping the mass 
of derelict humanity which the net gathers together*. 
The shelters are crowded nightly. They compete with 
the lov/est of the common lodging-houses and, except- 
ing in them (or in one of the free shelters), nowhere 
could ^ such a collection of humanity be seen ; ’ 
nowhere else, certainly, in such numbers. The 
material Is almc^t hopeless, the ordinary employment 
bureau useless, and what follows is a rough process of 
selection. Those who ask for further help — a com- 
paratively small number — are passed on to the head- 
quarters of the ^social wing,’ where they are either 
given temporary work* such as scrubbing in one of 
the shelters, or are admitted at once to the Labour 
Homes (elevators) or, if suitable, may be sent on at 
a later stage to the t'arm Colony in Essex. 

The ^elevators’ are intended to train men to 
VII 
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industry ; employing them first in sorting ‘ waste,’ 
'mainly paper, or, if they should be skilled, in carpentering 
or other .trades ; feeding and lodging them mieanwhiie; 
and finally allowing them to earn a little money 
according to the industry and capacity shown. The 
Farm Colony serves the same purpose under country 
conditions, with bru'k-making as a special industry. 
These parts of the work of the Social Wing are for 
men only. 

The object Is to give each man a chance. No studied 
selection is made, but there comes to be a Natural 
selection. Those who have been born to better things 
furnish the most hopeful cases, but the basis of the 
whole, the real test of fitness, is the willingness to work. 
This provides the first selection. To submit at all to 
this condition Is some test of desert and opens the door 
to hope, however faint. ' 

‘ Permanent ’ benefit is claimed for a large proportion 
— even for the majority — of those treated. The word 
is too strong ; but most do receive some benefit. 

There are men who will not wSrk and boast of it ; 
they know how to scrape along, going where food is 
given away, and such would rarely seek to enter the 
elevators. There are others so limp of character, or so 
stricken in the stress of life, as to have lost all power to 
stand alone. But the more common case by far is that 
of those who, sick of the existence they have been 
leading, will brace themselves for a while to a life of 
effort. There may be some who can be permanently 
raised to industry and self respect, but they are few and 
far between. 

What may be claimed is, that under the influence of 
regular food and regular work sweetened by kindness, 
moral and physical health are regained, and the world 
re-entered on another plane. To achieve this is to 
succeed ; not to achieve it to fail. In either case, the 
experience has been an episode not necessarily 
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conclusive. The admitted failure might even yet 
under some different conjunction of circumstances, or 
under different treatment, turn to success,' and the 
apparent success, undermined by the man’s inherent 
weakness, will often lapse again into failure. As to what 
really happens afterwards there is little or no informa- 
tion. No attempt is made to follow the cases up. 
No record is kept. Unless the men obtain employment 
in the Salvation Army they seldom become members 
-of it, ..and they are not seen nor heard of again ; unless 
indeed they return once more as broken men seeking 
another chance. If they do well, the connection with 
the Army is the end of a chapter in their lives which, 
once closed, men do not care to re-open. 

As regards the interesting and valuable experiment 
of the Farm Colony, it is also said that men broken 
down with drink and hard living, take up the life for 
a month or two, just as the rich will undergo a water 
cure or the discipline of some German baths, and then 
return with fresh a/igour to a more congenial life. I 
think the parallel is somewhat strained ; but the ada^e 
concerning the saindiness of the Devil when sick^ has 
some truth in it. 

Some Boards of Guardians have sent men from the 
workhouse to the Farm Colony and express disappoint- 
ment at the results. Their men failed to stay or 
profited little.^ If the results were unfavourable the 
reason is plain. Unwiilingj possibly^ as well as unsuit- 
able men so sent would be a less desirable selection 
than those who come through the Army organization^ 
or Oil their own persoifal initiative.^ 

While employed at the elevators the men live either on 
the premiseSj or in a lodging-house — in one case called 
® The Lighthouse ’ — specially reserved for their use. 
The accommodatiorf is very similar to that given at the 

♦ An account of a visit to this Colony is included among the 
Oiustrations in Vol. VI , Chapter 6. 
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so-called ‘ Metropoles,’ a superior kind of shelter, 
competing directly with the ordinary common lodging- 
house. 

A good supply of food is provided. Religious 
meecings are held five nights a week, and, except at 
the elevators, when jt would be expected, the m&n 
attend or not, as they please. It is, however, fully 
recognised that without conversion ‘no permanent 
good can be expected.’ ‘ A changed life is necessary.’ 

For the great bulk of the homeless poor, whcr 
frequent the shelters, the cheap food and cheap 
lodgings are merely conveniences, v/hich tend to 
confirm them in the manner of life to which they 
have fallen. Not only are their lives unaltered, they 
become more unalterable. It is only some of the 
younger men, or a few of the old, driven perhaps by 
extreme want, or by satiety of a kind, who are glad to 
escape from the life they have been leading and who 
become the material upon which the elevators have to 
act. Thus those permanently benefited are a selection 
of, a selection. 

The Salvation Army officers do not put it into words, 
but they appear to acquiesce in the view that the material 
out of which they thus seek to make good citizens and 
religious men is almost hopeless ; and though ‘ with 
God all things are possible,’ yet they with difficulty 
maintain the enthusiasm that looks upoin each new face 
as a possible convert. In fact they do not maintain it. 

The cheapening, by charitable intervention, of the 
price for a night shelter or for food is a very doubtful 
benefit to the recipients, and causes undeniable mischief 
to the particular neighbourhood inhere these things are 
offered and to London at large, by attracting and 
facilitating the way of life of the dass for which provision 
is made. It is to be hoped that the* practical good sense 
of the Salvation Army may in time learn how to obviate 
these evils. The rest of the work is. good, and not the 
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less so if it is often terribly dishearteniiigc Whether in 
the shelters^ or the elevators^ or at the Farm^ or at the 
slum posts, or wherever they touch the lowest •and the 
lost, their work is redeemed and glorified by the spirit 
ill which it is undertaken. 

JThe Salvation Army compares favourably with the 
other missions in respect of mis-difected charity and the 
cadging hyprocisy that too often follows. The Salva- 
tionists, being themselves poor, and systematically drawn 
:"pon rather than subsidized by the central body, have 
little or nothing to give ; and v/hen cadgers come to the 
penitent form they are soon detected. Moreover, if 
the claims from headquarters cohstitute a drain on 
their resources, the local corps are in return relieved 
from much charitable responsibility by the centralized 
organization of the ^ social wing.’ 

For the support of their social work the Army appeals 
largely to the outside public, both for money and for 
countenance. They have had to conquer much hostile 
prejudice and have karnt how to present their case with 
diplomatic skill. But they are careful in their state- 
ments ; and in their appeals, as well as in the 
administration of the money they receive, they compare 
favourably with other charitable organizations.’^ 

I have described the Salvation Army in its three-fold 
development. I have indicated the limitations to which, 
as a Gospel Mission, it has been subjected in London, 
and have shown that if in this respect it has failed, it 
has succeeded in forming a very powerful and remark- 
able religious commuiftty which lives on and in its 
work. Religious enthusiasm is the inspiring force of 
this community, and is still poured out in efforts to 
convert the world to the religious ideas which underlie 
the whole. But everywhere it turns also to social work, 

The Women's Rescue Work of the Salvation Army is leferred to later 
in connection with other work of the same kind. 
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and this work comes to have a life of ils own. 
Meanwhile the delusion is maintained that the world, 
perishing for the lack of belief in the doctrine they 
preach, is athirst for the Gospel expressed in therr 
formula and typified by their flag, and that what the 
Army is accomplishing for the salvation of man on 
these lines is of the flirst importance. But it is not So. 
Whatever the value of these doctrines, the belief in 
them does not spread. No universality can be claimed 
for them. Theirvalidityrests upon spiritual experiences, 
subject to various interpretations and not common to 
all mankind. Nevertheless, the power of these doc- 
trines is great with -those who share their acceptation. 
They serve to bind men together in high aspirations 
and unselfish devotion, and herein lies their justification. 
The delusion on this subject is shared by all the 
Evangelical Missions, but with none has it risen to 
such a height as with the Salvation Army. On the 
other hand it must be said, that for earnest faith, 
strenuous work, and real self-sacrifice for the good 
of others, the Salvation Army stands first. 
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§ 2 

THE CHURCH ARMY 

The work of this great organization concerns London 
in only a minor degree. It had its origin here and 
began by emulating some of the m.ethods of the 
Salvation Army. But except in fts name and the use 
of the title captain which applies to all its officers^ 
and in the v/ide scope of its work, there is little 
jreal jimilarity. The Church Army does indeed 
march through the streets with banner and music, 
and takes its stand at the street corners, but so do 
many other mission bodies. Its tictive members, too, 
don a uniform of dark cloth, braided (a surplice 
used to be worn for the outdoor as for an indoor 
service, and for marching, but this has been partially 
abandoned) ; but the free and easy style, with its 
apparent lack of reverence as regards things religious, 
which we have described In a previous volume, and 
which goes even b^ond the ordinary methods of the 
Salvation Army, is practically confined to the founder 
himself. Outside of his own church it has, happily, 
not ^ caught on.’ 

The difference between the two bodies lies deep. 
The Salvation Army, as we have seen, is before 
everything a religious community. The Church 
Army is not a separate religious body at all ; it is 
merely a worTking association of members of the 
Church of England. But it started with the same 
aims as its prototype ; set out to attack the same 
problems, and having experienced the same difficulties, 
has followed somewhat similar lines of development. 

The first aim (with both) was especially and 
primarily the idea of the Salvation Army: to bring 
religion to the poor by new methods of approach. 
This idea the Church Army took up, but they adopted 
some plans of their own to carry it out* In London^ 
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besides street preaching in white robes^ they have relied 
on services in darkness vnih mag-c lantern effects. In 
the conntryj for village v/ork^ their characteristic device 
has been the travelling mission van.’*" They shared 
with others the notion that if only the people could 
be induced to listen^ the Gospel would surely win its 
wayj andj like others^ have been disappointed. As to 
London I know ; as to the country I do not kiiow^ but 
feel assured that they have never succeeded beyond the 
extent to which novelty always will attract attcntionr 
They would not admit failure^ and are still actively 
pursuing the attempt, but as with the Salvation Army, 
the best of their work, and the bulk of it, especially 
in London, is now social. The raising of the fallen 
and the care of the outcast has been the task chosen 
by both. Religion is still the root and mainstay of 
the work, but industrial methods are those actually 
employed to achieve their end. 

The Church Army system is at every point less 
v/holesale than that of the Salvaticm Army. Prisons, 
workhouses and the streets still furnish the material, 
but each separate attempt is smaller, and those who 
apply for aid have usually been specially recom- 
mended. Even so they are carefully sifted. In the 
homes there is an age limit of forty for the unskilled 
or forty-five for those who have a trade, and each 
man admitted has to give satisfactory assurance of 
his Willingness to work and the earnestness of his 
determination to lead a ^ sober, godly and righteous 
life,’ Otherwise he is rejected at the outset. Those 
admitted sign an agreement pledging themselves to 
total abstinence from alcohol, aitendance at morning 
and evening prayer and at a service on Sunday, and 
undertake to obey all other regulations ; and if they 
fail in any respect they are dismissed. Work is 

* lam told that this, too, was done first by the Salvation Army, but 
tiie Church Army has earned it much further. 
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provided^ such as wood choppingj paper sorchigj or 
clerk work (done for the organization itself )3 and 
jobbing work outside. Six shillings a week is tharged 
for keep and one shilling allowed for pocket moneyj 
and any surplus earnings are held in reserve^ subject 
to ^forfeiture in case of dismissal for breach of rules. 
The stay in any home is practically limited to four 
months^ and after the first month, in order that there 
may be every incentive to find and take up inde- 
pendent employment, the pay is gradually reduced till 
in the fourth month it leaves no surplus over cost of 
keep. Each home is in charge of a captain and his 
wife, who are its ^ father and mother,’ and the number 
of inmates is limited to twenty-four. Individual care 
and influence are what is aimed at. 

Thus fenced in and safe-guarded from abuse, a per- 
centage of success is shov/n similar to that claimed by 
the Salvation Army, but probably more solid in 
character, for though subject to like qualifications, 
these apply only iii> a minor degree. The Church 
Army does not use the word ^ success ’ at all, but con- 
fines itself to the phrase, ^ obtained a fresh start in life,^ 
v/hich is absolutely accurate, and characteristic of the 
moderation exhibited in all its public statements. 
After leaving the Army home satisfactorily, little more 
is known, for the inmates are not, and probably could 
not wisely be, followed up. 

There are homes for women and for lads, as well as 
for men, and as regards the women a graduated ladder 
has been attempted, of which the first rungs are 
separate institutions foi* ^ receiving ’ and ^ classifying,’ 
The women are then sent to various kinds of home 
arranged for long, short, and intermediate periods of 
probation, leading up at length to lodging-houses for 
those in regular empteyment ; these being still further 
differentiated according to the nature of the fail from 
which recovery is sought. All the homes are small, 
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and at every point, it will be seen, individual care is 
exercised. 

In London there are, for men, seven labour homes 
and four lodging-houses ; and for women seve'n 
agencies of one kind or other. The Army also 
manages the ‘ Embankment Home,’ supported by con- 
tributions obtained” by the Morning Post newspap'er. 
This is of a different character. It offers employment 
sufficient to pay for bed and board to any who will 
accept it. The inmates are collected from those who 
otherwise would pass the night on the seats of the 
Victoria Embankment, but as the provisions of the home 
become better known, men come direct to its doors. 
It can accommodate thirty-six, and attached to it is 
a lodging-house which holds fifteen, to which men 
earning money can be drafted. Many applicants are 
turned away nightly, and none are admitted two nights 
in succession. This home may be useful as a feeder 
for the more deliberate W'ork of the Army, but apart 
from this its value must rest on the questionable 
assumption that it does not tend to create the class it 
seeks to serve. In the end it will perhaps prove 
that the home is filled nightly without emptying 
the seats. 

The work of the Church Army, however, is not metro- 
politan but national. The Army is an auxiliary of the 
Church, and its officers, in effect though not by con- 
stitution, are a brotherhood ; the mGst real that the 
Anglican Church can show. They are drawn from 
every class, but drawn much less, than with the Salvation 
Army, from the human malarial upon which they 
work. Their assistance is warmly welcomed by the 
clergy. The income of the Arn?y amounts to 1 70,000 
a year ; quietly collected, for the most part, from rich 
members of the Church ; very honestly administered, 
and spent as the contributors would wish. 
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§ 3 

SISTERHOODS 

Time was when the Roman Catholic 'Little Sisters of 
the Poor ’ were the only Sisterhood noticeably working 
in London. Their van went out to collect broken meat 
for the Sisters themselves and for the poor whom they 
feed, and may still be seen perambidating the streets in 
charge of one of the nuns, who, with little or perhaps no 
knowledge of driving, commits herself and her horse to 
the guidance of Providence. 

Now,' there are Sisterhoods without number, the 
members of which, under whatever title, however 
trained and organized, and with or without vows, con- 
secrate their lives to the service they enter. All wear 
distinguishing dresses ; some of which are black and 
nun-like, others smart uniforms of various shades 
of grey and lavender, with collars, cuffs and bonnet 
strings in white, veils thrown back, and long flapping 
cloaks. Everywhere the Sisters may be seen going 
independently about their work, and they find the dress 
a great protection. Many are quite young women. 

Nurses when on duty wear a uniform of a similar 
kind, whether they belong to a Sisterhood or not. It 
suits their work, and most of them are proud to wear 
it at any time ; so that women thus distinctively 
dressed are now frequent in our streets, and add to tire 
picturesque interest of the scene. 

The establishment of Sisterhoods began with the 
High Church party, and at first was regarded as a 
dangerous step towards Rome. But Mildmay wisely 
followed with its deacqnesses, and now there are 
communities and institutions of every shade and shape, 
in doctrine as well as in dress. The Wesleyans have 
their ‘Sisters of the People,’ and the other Noncon- 
formist bodies are follqwing suit. There are also a large 
and increasing number of Roman Catholic Sisters or 
nuns belonging to working orders having convents in 
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London^ many of whom help the priests^ by vlshing the 
poorj nursing the sick, and teaching the chiLlren. 

The jerincipal regular Anglican Sisterhoods working 
in London r.re the following : 

(1) The Sisters of St. John Baptist (known as the 
Clewer Sisters). 

(2) The Sisters of St. Peter’s Plome ; 

(3) The Sisters of*the Church ; 

(both with their headquarters at Kilburn^ and both known 
by that name). 

(4) The Sisters of Bethany. 

(5) The Sisters of St. Saviour’s Priory (being a branch 
of the Sisterhood of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead). 

(6) The Sisterhood of St, Mary, Wantage, 

{7) The Sisterhoefd of All Saints. 

(8) The Sisters of the Ascension. 

(9) The Nursing Sisters of St. John the Divine. 

Others, more limited in their general scope or in 
that of their London work, include : 

(10) The Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

(11) The Sisterhood of St. Mary and St.John (Chiswick). 

(12) St. Katharine’s Sisterhood (Fulham). 

(13) The Community of the Missfcn Sisters of the Holy 
Name of Jesus (with its headquarters at Malvern Link). 

There are also various Deaconesses’ Institutions, 
among Vv^hich must be mentioned : 

(14) The Rochester Diocesan Deaconesses’ Institution. 

(15) The Women Woikers for God in South London 
(Grey Ladies). 

(16) The Women Workers connected with the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society (sometimes called Blue Ladies). 

(17) The All Saints’ East London Diocesan Deacon- 
esses’ Home. 

(18) The St. Andrew’s Deaconess Community. 

(19) The Mildmay Deaconesses. 

With the exception of the* Mildmay Deaconesses 
(many of whom are prepared for the Foreign Mission 
Field, and who, making nursing. a speciality, have, for 
their work at home, various independent centres), the 
work undertaken by the deaconesses, and to some extent 
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by the Sisterhoods^ is subordinated to that of the parish^ 
in v/hich^ although under the general direction of the 
incunibentj they sometimes come to wield great power. 

The general scope and aims of depconesse^’ work 
are indicated in an account given (in the Official Year 
Cook of the Church of England, 1902) of the All Saints’ 
East London Home, founded in 1880 by Bishop 
Walsham Hov/ : 

1. To extend the primitive order of deaconesses 

and to train devout women for the office, 
v/ho are solemnly set apart by the Bishop 
In church ^ with laying on of hands.’ 

2. To help the clergy in East and North London 

v/ho require the assistance of deaconesses 
in their respective parishes. 

All who become deaconesses are required to have 
an earnest purpose of life devotion^ and to regard 
themselves as entirely dedicated to their office. 

The home is under the direction of a warden (the 
Bishop of Scepney), a sub-vparden, and a chaplaliij and 
the work, it is said, » is being done in many parishes. 
In addition to the central home in South Hackney, 
there are branch homes where the deaconesses and 
other workers live, so as to be near the parishes in 
which they work under the parish priest. The 
organization Is maintained by contributions from the 
deaconesses and associates, assisted by subscriptions, 
by grants from the East London Church fund, and by 
payments from the clerg}n 

The note of helpful subordination to the parish 
clergy is constantly sounded, and thus If a body of 
deaconesses establish a jfenitentlary, a hospital, or even 
a convalescent home, it is felt that they are taking 
a step which, although not beyond their constitution, 
does lie beyond their natural province. With a Sister- 
hood it is otherwise.’* A Sisterhood is a community, 
with a distinct corporate sense, and almost inevitably 
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in these days when a devout life is felt to be incomplete 
apart from work for God^ makes itself responsible for 
Independent undertakings. The refuges^ penitcntiariesj 
hospitals, convalescent homes, homes for the dying, 
orphanages, and other institutions which are undertaken 
by the various Sisterhoods, are thus felt to be the natural 
outcome of these associations of ladies, bound together by 
a long novitiate and by the solemn vows of their order. 

Such institutions, however, form but a portion of the 
work undertaken by the Sisterhoods, and much of this 
is quite as parochial and as subordinate to tharof the 
local clergy as is that of the deaconesses.^ 

It is in their charitable work that the Sisterhoods 
lay themselves most open to criticism. The wise 

Out of thirty institutions managed by the Clewer Sisters about twehe 
dnectly concern London, and an enumeration of these will show ho.v 
great and varied is the work undertaken. 

St Barnabas’ Mission (Pimlico), visiting the poor and the sick and 
carrying on the usual branches of mission work 
St Barnabas’ Orphanage and Industrial School (Pimlico), accom- 
modation for seventy orphans of respectable parentage. 

Two small refuges for fallen women, receiving thirteen and four 
respectively. 

St. John the Baptist Mission Home (Soho), girls trained for service 
(recently moved to Leytonstone) In connection V/ith this there is 
a country home at Blackwater (Hants) 

The House of Charity (Soho), for temporary relief of the homeless 
St Alban’s Mission (Holborn), visiting the poor and the sick, night 
schools, creche, Bible-classes, guilds, &c 
School of Church Embroidery (Gower Street), a home for young girls 
who earn their living by church embroidery (pupils received) 

All Hallows’ Mission (Borough), includes work m Christchurch parish. 
Plome for Working Girls (Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road), accom- 
modation for seventy girls of very poorest class ; home generally 
full 

St Fndeswide’s Mission House (Poplar), room in mission house for 
lady woikers. 

St Mary’s (Westminster), small parish, but so poor that no help can 
be given by poor residents ; the Sisters carry on the usual branches 
of mission work, visiting, Bible-classes, girls’ clubs, Sunday schools, 
bands of hope, &c. "" 

[The Sisters have undertaken (by request) the visiting of the married 
quarters of the Brigade of Guards in the various barracks, Chelsea, 
Wellington, the Tower, Windsor, and Caterham ] 

St. John the Baptist School (South Hampstead), for girls over twelve, 
terms sixty guineas a year 

In addition, the Wantage Sisters, the All 3aints’ Sisters, the Sisters of 
St Peter’s, the Sisters of the Church and the Sisters of Bethany, have all 
SLx or more centres of one kind or other in the metropolis. 
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administration of relief^ at best a very diScuIt task^ 
becomes hopeless v/hen the principles on which it must 
rest are undermined by propagandist motives, and as 
'a general rule the Sisters^ action appears to be lacking 
both in religious tolerance and in social insight. 

The spirit of the proselytizer has its genesis in the 
sterong religious convictions of the Sisters, which lead 
them to be keenly alive to the dangers of false doctrine, 
and horrified at the neglected and heathen lives of the 
people among whom they work. The temptation to 
Will so\ils by whatever means then becomes very great ; 
and the unscrupulous spirit which is evinced obtains 
the more licence from the fact that the Sisters feel them- 
selves to be working not for their own community, but 
for the Church ; not for themselves, but for God. 

The way of the charitable reformer is hard, how- 
ever, and although when the broader issues are taken 
into account, it is never possible to condone either 
indiscriminateness or bribery, it is easy to forget, or fiiil 
to see, the effects of either. Indeed, given a people 
neglected and deep?y brutalized, the question is not 
a perfectly simple one as to what is wise and what 
unwise, even when cadging and hypocrisy obviously 
follow in the wake of easy going kindliness. There is 
at least some chance for the exercise of good influence 
upon those who, while they perhaps have learnt to cant 
and sham, cannot but have learnt also that they are 
not uncared for* or friendless in the world ; a better 
chance at any rate than when men or women stand 
brutalized and alone. 

There are in London many Sisterhoods of the Roman 
Catholic Church besides the Little Sisters of the Poor 
already referred to. Most undertake work of some 
kind for the Church,^ The teaching of the girls and 
infants in the Catholic elementary schools is managed 
in this way, and they also conduct many excellent 
vn 23 
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schools for rirls of the middle class to which even 

o 

non-Cathoiic parents send their children. Others v^sit 
the poor and nurse the sick. The Little Sisters ot the 
Assumption, for instance, devote themselves exclu- 
sively and gratuitously to nursiiig the sick poor in 
their ov/n homes, both day and night. They take 
charge of the honue and of the children and make 
themselves practically the servants of the poor and of 
their families/’ Of the helpfulness to them of these 
devoted Sisterhoods, we have heard from every priest 
we have seen. 

The Baptists, the Primitive Methodists, and the 
United Methodist Free Church, have erxh their 
Sisters v/orking among the people at their mission 
centres, but of the Nonconformists, the Wesleyan 
organization of Sisters of the People is the most 
important. It is now widespread, some of the Sisters 
being employed at each of their missions. There is at 
present no centralized body, nor systematic training, but 
that may probably come. The^great West London 
mission employs no less than tweiity-iive Sisters, of whom 
all but three live together. Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes is 
their leader. The following passages, from a ^ ten years’ 
retrospect ’ by this lady, show what the idea was and 
how it has developed under her guidance : — 

Long before the mission was started I had felt very 
deeply that there was a great sphere of ^work in our own 
and other churches for devout and educated women, 
..... Individual women in our churches have always 

been active in every good work, but a definitely 

organized community can do certain kinds of work which 
are impossible to individual workers, especially in great 

centres of population devout women of humble 

position in life were often employed as Bible-women 

we needed greatly the, co-operation of the 

educated, cultured wc5man I was anxious for 

a Sisterhood that could work on lines free enough to allow 
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of individual initiative, development and continual adapta- 
tion ..... With the inauguration of the mission came^ 
the opportunit}^ The first house was obtained in 
November, 1SS7, and our first three Sisters* came at 
once into residence. During the year the number gradu- 
ally increased until the house was full. In 1891, the 
growth of our organization obliged us to remove to the 
large and commodious house whicfe we now inhabit. 

the backbone of our work was district visita- 
tion. Every Probationer ..... came into touch with 
the poor. Every development of our work has arisen out 
of tha discovery of special needs through actual contact 

with the people The terrible need for thorough 

trained nursing in the homes of the poor soon 
made itself felt, and during 18^7 our first nursing 
sister began her work. About Christmas in the second 

3'ear of the mission wa opened our creche 

For some weeks no children at all were brought 

suddenly the tide turned and babies came 

flocking in Once a baby was left on our hands, 

and more than once also ^ve were summoned to appear 
at a coroner’s inquest to answ^er charges brought against 

us to extort blackmail. We learned wisdom by 

our sorrows, and tf^b creche grew and flourished. Very 
early in our history, a mothers’ meeting, a girls’ club, apd 
a children’s playhour were started, and have been multi- 
plied in every part of the mission. 

In the second year we began to organize Relief work. 
We soon found the utter futility and mischief of every 
attempt to relieve distress by small doles of money which 
gave no permanent benefit. A weekly relief committee 
was formed. We found the great advantage of becoming 
members of the various C. O. S. committees in our 
district. ..... We have Sisters silting (also) on the 
committees of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 
Country Holiday Func^ Workhouse Girls’ Aid Associa- 
tion, and on the Board of Guardians. Over and over 
again a Sister has bceti able to render effectual aid by 
bringing sufferers into communication with some agency. 

The poor are so ignorant and helpless that they 

often fail to avail themselves e\xn of !-c:p that already 
exists unless guided. • . , • • An early outcome of the 


vii 
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relief work was the op:a‘iig of a registry ofRce for the 
"poorer class of sci\ants paid other woiiieu lu wwiit of 
work Girls also continually came to us \.hen in trouble 
or periL That was the beginning of our organized 

Rescue Vv^ork 

One of the Sisters had it greatly laid upon her heart 
to do something for the aged inmates of the workhouse 

whose only pleasure when let out was 

to beg coppers and then get diiink. . . . . , 

She approached the master of the wcrlihouse, amd 
with his co-operation invited ail the old people to tea. 

From that day until now those teas have* been 

held on the afternoon of every holiday in connection with 

the three great workhouses m our district The 

effect of this simple 'act of kindness on these poor old 

people has been incalculable Workhouse 

visitation followed as a natural result, 

early in the sixth year we opened our 

Rescue Home at Walthamstow For nearly five 

years Winchester House has been a home indeed to 

many an unhappy girl As time went on, however, 

%ve found the home too far off. 

Meantime, our work in Piccadilly had developed. A 
Sister spent two or three nights a* week there, and it 

became necessary to have close at hand a home 

where a girl could be received at once. . . , . . Winchester 
House has been given up, and we have opened a home 
within walking distance where our two Rescue 


Sisters live We are m touch with many excellent 

homes and we can pass a girl on to the home most 

suitable We had already found absolute 


need for classification many cases are far better 

dealt with in other ways. 

From the first, the directly spiritual work has absorbed 
our most earnest thought and attention. As the devo"" 
tional classes grew in size they required most careful 
organization, and the work of the Inquiry room also had 
to be followed up with the utmost thoroughness. [I 
quote every word of this curiously perfunctory state- 
ment.] 

Space fails [continues^the report] 'to speak of the work 
that gradually grew up in the boys’* and girls’ clubs, 
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temperance organkations, and the various guilds and 
classes for younger children. A few years ago the Guild 
of the Brave Poor Things v/as inaugurated, ^The idea 
was a beautiful one^ and has been carried out hy the 
Sister who started it, in many other towns in the country, 

It is . , , « « a guild of those who learn to accept 

bravely the heavy cross of physical infirmity 

Their motto [taken, as was the idsa, from Mrs. Ewing’s 
“Story of a Short Life”] is “Lsetus sorte mea” 
(“Happy in my lot”). Patience, courage, cheerfulness, 
mutual love and help are the lessons taught, and into these 
sad and maimed lives has come a new inspiration and 
a sense of the dignity of suffering. 

The Holiday Home at Bisley ..... has become 
a centre of spiritual life for many of the smaller villages 
round about. Two Sisters are weekly visitors at 
St. Luke's House, and it is their solemn duty to comfort 
the dying and lead them to trust in that Saviour who is 
our refuge and stiength m life and in death. 

The latest experiment of all has been made by two 
Sisters vdio have taken a flat of five rooms in work- 
people’s dwellings, and manage ..... entirely 

themselves. The hoys and girls among whom they work, 
and their poor nei^bours generally, come m and out 
freely 

I have touched but lightly on the principal branches 

developed during our eleven years of work there 

yet remains a mass of untabulated work which cannot be 

labelled but which comes to us from all sorts of 

unexpected quarters God only knows the far- 

reaclnng results of much that has been done m this way, 
but we rejoice 5 fo think that it is “bread cast upon the 
waters” which will be found after many days. 

The story is well told, and with very slight variants 
would be the story of the work of almost any other 
Sisterhood that has taken root and grown. 

I Ynll add an extract from the 1902. report of the 
same mission — four years later. It refers to the 
sudden and unexpected death of one of the Sisters — 
the first taken from them by dSath. 

From the very commencement of her mission life she 
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struck cut a very decided line of her ewn^ which took 
\he form of ver}^ patient and careful study of the various 
forms of distress which came pouimg m upon us from all 
sideSj and the best and wisest means of relief. In her- 
department she became an expert, and fev/ people had 
such a wide practical knowledge of the various charitable 
societies and institutions of London, or such shrewd 
common sense and \<^isdom in dealing with those who 
apply to us (and they do apply by hundreds) for help and 
advice in every form of distress and need which is possible 
to humanity. Since her death nothing has been more 
pathetic than the letters and testimonies which have come 

to us on all sides In her short life she accomplished 

a work which has set its mark upon the West London 

mission She has left behind her a memory that 

will never fade from the hearts and minds of those who 
knew her, and an influence that will live in many, many 
lives. 

This too, high eulogium as It Is, might be said of 
many other individual Sisters besides Sister Edith of 
the West London Mission ; and one and all are only 
too ready to sacrifice their lives to die v/ork. 

1 v/ill conclude by quoting wise words on this subject 
" from the wife of one of the South London clergy : 

Is it worth tohile to be a woman worker in a poor parish ? 
Are there any encouragemerJs tn such a wo}k? 

Indeed there are ! Given a whole-hearted love and 
loyalty, there is a glorious reward and a happiness which 
the work itself brings. Come and try for yourselves if 
God opens the way ! Are you mexperrenced ? Come 
and learn. Experiences ripen fast in such places. Come 

with a high ideal Expect difficulties and you will 

not be discouraged 

Are the lady-workers appreciated in our poor parishes? 

Come with me ask the people themselves ; as 

yon follow the well-known uniform from house 

to house — ^^Our ladies'' they proudly call them. Ask 
that broken-hearted mother who it was that patiently sat 
in her child’s sick rooir^ speaking w'ords of comfort and 
breathing a prayer as life ebbed away. Ask that hard- 
working, anxious father with the terrible burden of a 
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drunken wife to bear, who it was that spared no pains to 


rescue his girl Ask the children ask 

the rough lasses ask the elder girls ; — ask 


those who are striving by God’s grace to give up sm 
and to lead better lives. Ask the sick if they would not 
miss the skilled attention, the cheery word, the womanly 
sympathy. Ask the vicar's wife what difference the ladies 

make to her life Ask the viear and he will tell you 

that their work is more than ever valued. 

The difficulties are many ; and there are words of 
v/arning as to those which come from within^ as well 
as those from without. The former are the more 
subtle : — 

We who are in the thick of the' fight realize that the 
Evil One has not abandoned his old methods of trying to 
spoil God’s work by the hand of woman. There is no 
being upon earth that needs to keep closer to the person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ than the woman worker, be she 
clergyman’s wife, or worker m any other capacity. We 

^vomen have an enormous power of influence We 

feel how the prominence which our work obliges us to 
take may lead us to be domineering and self-opinionated. 
We know how the close contact and familiarity with 
holy things, necessary to our work, may lead us to speak 
more lightly and less reverently about sacred things — to 

be superficial We realize how our very ^eal in 

God’s service may take us off our guard, and weariness of 

body bring peevishness and fretfulness of mind 

In our anxiety to use the days, as we think, to the best 
advantage, we try to crowd in more than health and 

strength will altew The work is so great and the 

labourers are so few, that in our feverish attempts to 
jiccomphsh much, we are apt to forget that God can do 
^dll I and that at times it is our duty to leave off work and 
wait upon Him. Be ^^ill, and know that I am God.” 
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§ 4 

R2SCUE WORK 

Work among fallen women is undertaken by many 
of the religious bodies. Joint action is aimed at. 
Associations are formed, and the work of rescue is , 
often combined wither that of the vigilance committees 
formed in the localities most affected by the evil with 
which all alike are seeking to deal. In the eflort to 
reach and save these women, most of the Sisterhoods 
take part, and to this work the Salvation Army devotes 
special attention, as does the Church Army. I shall 
append some extracts which will show the spirit in 
which this work Is taken up. 

Of the magnitude of this evil In London I will say 
nothing now. It is only too apparent. Nor shall 
I touch here on the allied questions of repression and 
regulation, or the control of the streets or other public 
places, which are dealt with in my final volume, but 
shall confine my remarks to the possibilities of rescue. 

The success of rescue work is practically confined to 
^ the newly fallen. Its emissaries are always on the 
look-out for fresh faces, and amongst them they find 
always some who can be saved by prompt kindness, and 
rehabilitated in some way — most often, perhaps, by 
their mothers’ love. The rescue agency always tries to 
reopen relations with the girl’s old home, a step which 
v/ithout some outside interference vfeuld probably 
seldom be taken. When this is impossible, or unsuccess- 
ful, the agency tries to make life In the rescue hom^ 
lead to reputable employment, and In this often 
succeeds. Relations with the rescue home are not 
relinquished. Affectionate interest completes what 
watchfulness and care begin. The work is very costly 
in money, and demands devoted \york and unwearied 
patience, but it is all Prepaid ; and though extremely 
limited in scope, results are obtained of untold value. 
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Not only are the regularly established cases 
practically irreclaimable^ but it is also very difficult to 
touch any whose action, whatever the motive, h;is been 
deliberate, or such as have slid into the life dov/ii the 
easy incline which often ends the path entered on by 
becoming some man's mistress. Thus, as with men 111 
iiidustrial homes, those who can be isaved are a selection 
out of many. The proportion of possible success, in 
the sense of enabling the girls to make a ^ fresh start,' 
is indeed much smaller than in the case of men, but 
the ruin escaped is greater, and the salvation, if attained, 
more complete. 

Much stress is laid upon the religious side of this 
work, and naturally, for the women who engage in it 
are themselves, for the most part, devoutly religious. 
Their teaching and example must have some effect, but 
the chance of saving a girl from the life of a prostitute 
does not, as a rule, depend upon her religiQus 
susceptibilities, but rather on the need of her heart for, 
and its response to, pure human affection ; and below 
that on the hold that^^the claims of order, decency, and 
respectability of life have on her nature. By most 
of the agencies, however, such religious feelings as 
the girls have are stimulated to the utmost — over- 
stimulated, I should say — by a treatment leading, it 
maybe feared, to perilous heightening of the sentient 
soul," and likely to result in failure, fiom the impossi- 
bility of niaintaiiiing what is, after all, an unnatural level. 

While looking out for new cases, those engaged in 
tfee work come in contact with, and make the 
acquaintance of, many others. The door is perhaps 
kept open for even the most hardened, but however 
desirous such women are to reform, it would be fatal to 
mix the old with the new cases. For their treatment 
special institutions arg needed of a different character ; 
for them it may very probably Tdc true that ^ nothing 
but the Gospel ' will serve — that only by the power of 
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Frith cr.n they be won. Not very mraiy are prepared 
to make the trj.r.1 ; or able, unless the spirit be 
strengUieued and the straggle glorified by reboion, to 
stand the dreary life such institutions offer. The road 
is very hard to tiead. The deprivation of alcohol, 
alone, is a severe penraice to those who have been, 
habituated to its excessive use. 

But though it may be next to impossible to life these 
women out of the life they are leading, not a little can 
be done by kindly intercourse, to humanize them in it. 
This is a much lighter task, and relieves the "terrible 
strain of actual rescue work. The more professional 
the rescuer becomes, the more she turns in this 
direction. 

What are called ‘ maternity cases ’ form another side 
of this work, and are also best treated separately. 
Many girls have had a baby before taking to 
prostitution for a livelihood, and some may have one 
after. In the latter case it comes soon, and its birth 
affords a chance for rescue. In the other cases the 
birth of the child is both the time of danger and the 
opportunity for meeting it. A girl who has ‘ got into 
trouble,’ and with no one responsible to father her 
child, is turned out of or runs away from her home, 
which v/ill sometimes happen, almost inevitably loses 
her employment also, and must go into some charitable 
institution or the workhouse to be confined. If she 
is then abandoned to her own resohrees, she must 
either put her child out to nurse in order to resume 
her work, or go upon the streets. The money she 
can earn by industry will probably not suffice to 
support both the child and herself, and unless looked 
after (or unless the baby dies)- she probably becomes 
a prostitute. It is at this point that maternity cases 
and ordinary rescue work come together, and may be 
combined, being equaHy needed and equally rewarded 
by success ; and the world, m spite of a bad name, is 
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often gentle, so that for every case of this nature that 
leads to orostitution there v/iil be several that do not. 

1 

I suppose it is necessruy in regard to regular maternity 
cases to consider the danuer of makino; the lot of the 
mother of an illegitimate child too easy. Girls might 
possibly regard less seriously the birth of a child for 
which the father cannot be made^ responsible if the 
consequences v/ere lightened too much by charitable 
solicitude ; but whether or no any such calculation be 
needed in their case^ it is unnecessary in regard to 
ordinar;f rescue work, for it is hardly likely that any 
girl would be influenced towards taking up the life of 
a prostitute because there is a road .out of it through 
the rescue home. Still it may be questioned hov/ far 
charity is right in especially lavishing itself in this 
direction. 

Some extracts from reports are subjoined : 

(i) Cha^ivg Cross Vigilance and Rescue Committee. 

{a) The Ladies’ Committee have to report that since tlie 
opening of the Shelter ^09 cases in all have been received, 
and have been dealt with as follows : — 

314 have been placed in homes. 
loS were found situations. 

77 were restored to their friends. 

53 were sent to hospitals. 

44 were assisted m various ways. 

109 proved to be unsatisfactory, or left of their own 
accord. 

4 remained in the Home at the close of the year. 
709 Total. 

Of this number, 61 new*' cases have been received into 
residence during the pas£ year. Many have been assisted 
in various ways at the cost of much thought and trouble, 
who did not need to be admitted. Many former inmates 
have also been received for a Jew days for various 
reasons. 

No one who is not activ^y engaged in this work can 
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have the least idea of the amount of labour^ and patience^ 
and discouragement involved in it. 

The popular idea is, that these women are eager to 
leave a'life of sin, and are only prevented because of the 
difficulties in their way, or because no hand is stretched 
out to help them. 

The plain and simple truth is, that for the most part, 
they have no desire .at all to be rescued. Pei haps tile 
most painful part of the whole work lies in the fact that 
so many of these women do not, and will not, regard 
prostitution as a sin. As one sits down and enters into 
general conversation with these girls, nicely anc| neatly 
dressed, well-behaved, and sometimes even with serious 
thoughts as to the results of the life they lead, it 
seems incredible that they can be content to go on 
persistently in the same course. But they have become 
so accustomed to idleness, and excitement, and luxury, 
that it is impossible for them to face the prospect of hard, 
and tiresome, and monotonous labour. I am taken out 
to dinner and to some place of amusement every night ; 
why should I give it up ? and what else can I do ? ’’ It 
is obvious that a great deal of work has to be done 
before such arguments can be overcome. Too often it is 
only when trouble, or sickness, or poverty is felt that the 
consequences of such a course of life are realized, and the 
mind IS turned towards an amendment of living. Until 
in some way the conscience is aroused, and the desire for 
reform awakened, we can do little but wait : and let it be 
known that we are wailing and willing to help them in 
every way in our power. 

One feature of the work which deserves notice, is the 
variety of avenues through which tliesQ; girls come to us. 
Of course, we have had our own worker who has visited 
at night in those streets in which they parade, and many 
have accepted the direct personal invitation given by tins 
means. Some apply of their own accord; some are 
brought in by older companion's ; many are sent by the 
police ; some by the Travellers^ Aid Society ; some by 
Relieving Officers, and some by private individuals. 
This fact tends to show that our Shelter is now pretty 
widely known amongst, all those who may be expected to 
take an interest in its work, as well as to those who may 
desire its assistance. 
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Anotlier point to be remembered is, that each case has 
its ovvn liistoiy and us own individuality. No one rule 
can be applied to all alike, iloral disease cannot be 
cured any more than physical disease, by any one method. 
We are greatly indebted to the skill and energy of the 
indefatigable Matron for discovering the best way of 
dealing with each case 

The letters received from former inmates, 

which, of course, cannot be made public, give abundant 
evidence of the good results of this work. We cannot, 
indeed, accomplish all that we wish. There are many 
disappointments and discouragements, much of which we 
are a little too ready to call failure. But there is much, 
too, to cheer and to encourage ; and it would be an act 
of cowardice to give up the work becctuse it is difficult or 
distasteful. 

For those who recognise the love of the Blessed 
Saviour for the lost and most of all for those who have 
no will to come to Him that they may have life; ” for 
those who dcsite to follow His example, and to do what 
Ke w’ouIJ have done, the call is peremptory and cleoT. 
Let us thankfully acknowledge that the results can only 
come fi'om Him, and^lct us pray that His Holy Spirit 
may incline the hearts of the wandering to return to 
Him . — From Report for 1899, pp. 7-9. 

{b) It must not be supposed that all difficulties have 
been overcome when a woman has been persuaded to 
take advantage of the Shelter. All cases cannot be treated 
according to a uniform system, and for this the utmost 
forbearance and patience are needed. Individual character 
must be carefully studied ; the truth must by some means 
be elicited ; the ^restless spirit produced by a life of 
excitement is sure to bieak out again and must be 
restrained, and when all this and more has been carefully 
considered, then it must be determined m what wa}’* each 
particular case is to be disposed of, so far as our Horne 
is concerned. Is it a case for a longer stay in a Flome 
for Penitents ? And if so, which of the Homes will be 
best adapted to deal with it? or is hospital treatment 
needed ? or can the young woman be safely trusted in 
a situation, or be returned to friends ? And even then, 
when the case is so far cl^ar, there remains the work 
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which is often the most difficult of all, to persuade the 
girl to place herself so far in the hands of the committee,, 
as to be willing to adopt the course which has been 
thought best for her. 

Nor is our responsibility at an end when at last our 
penitent has been removed from our shelter to some 
more permanent Flome. She has to be written to a^d 
visited and made te* understand that there are those Avho 
really care, who are interested in her well-doing, and are 
ready, for Christ’s sake, to do all that can be done to help 
her. — Report^ 1897, pp. 7-8. 

{c) We are continual^ asked whether the work is a 
hopeful one, whether there is sufficient evidence of success, 
to make it worthwhile to carry it on ? This is a question 
by no means easy to answor. No doubt, there are con- 
tinual disappointments and many failures. No doubt, 
the work is the most trying and irksome wd thin the whole^ 
range of Christian philanthropy. But to admit that it is* 
hopeless, or to allow that it might woll be abandoned on 
the giound of its difficulty, is altogether impossible to 
those who recognise the power of religion, and depend 
upon the strength of the sovereign grace of God. In 
this work there is no place for despair, and those who 
carry on the w'ork are upheld by the conviction that no 
case can be hopeless. 

It is this conviction which makes success possible. 
The patience which perseveres in spite of apparent 
failure, which tries again and again, even wdien there 
seems no response, is the best qualification for one wdio 
is engaged in this work. — Report, 1893, pp. 4-5. 

(2) St, CatJiermo's Home {from first Report), 

It was impossible to do the work satisfactorily without 

a Home The Home is open all night, and nojie 

are ever turned away, the only condition being that they 
shall give up their bad lives ; ^is many of them are only 
too thankful to do. It is a most w^elcomc sound when 
the bell rings in the night, and some poor girl — miserable, 
cold, and forsaken — steps into the warmth and brightness 
of the Home. 

There is accommodation for twelve girls, and there 
is rarely a vacancy. During the year eighty have been 
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received, the ages varying from fourteen upwards ; some 
have stayed eleven monlhs, others nine and eight 
moi'ths; eleven are still in the Home, while others 
have been passed on to other homes and peniteiiiiarics, 
and eighteen have been sent direct to refuges and 
homes, being, for various reasons, unfit for admission 

into St. Catherine’s 

'^[This home is, in effect, a depot where the girls are 
received temporarily, and from winch they are passed on 
in one direction or another. — C. B.] 

The conduct of the girls in the Home is, as a rule, 
v/onderfplly good ; occasionally an unruly spirit comes 
in, but she is quickly disposed of; they are obedient 
and easily influenced, and very industrious and happy. 
Idleness is not knowm in St. Catherine’s; all kinds of 
work are done for three large shops, besides private 
orders from ladies for very fine work; the work is well 
and faithfully done, and the result is that more work 
comes to the Home than can be done by twelve girls; 
but, alas, the payments are vei}^ small in proportion 

[Several treats are here mentioned as having been 
given.] 

Our thanks are due to the Hdics vho so kindly take 
charge on difierent afernoons and read to the girls at 
their work 

Father Page, the Superior of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley, is the visitor of the Home. The 
girls attend the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square ..... 

But the whole success of the work is emphatically due 

to Miss S the lady in charge Her 

Uiitinng energy, 9^ well as her special talent for winning 
and influencing girls of this class, have made the Home 
what it is. 

[The girls treated in the Home have been almost all 
either new to the life from which it offered an escape, or had 
not yet taken it up. T\lelve rescued from bad houses, 
eight found wandering in Hie streets, homeless and friend- 
less seven found in common lodging-houses and 

hanging about the squares and streets in the greatest 
danger, have been restored to their^friends ”] 

(3) The Church Mission to^tJie Fallen has been founded 
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for the puipose of carry on direct missionary work 
mnong the fallen and unchaste, and combatting vice in its 
own strongholds. It has long been felt that whilst the 
Church had, to some extent, provided for the care of those 
who desire to leave a life of sin, she has been very remiss 
in following her Master’s example of endeavouring to seek 
and save that which was lost. 

The Church Mission to the Fallen will endeavour to 
carry out its work — 

(a) By the employment of women as missionaries to 
seek out fallen women in their own homes, in the 
hospitals, in workhouses, and in public streets. 

(b) By holding mission services in churches and schools. 

(r) By united intercession. 

(d) By efforts of a preventive nature. 

The Church Mission to the Fallen does not propose to 
establish refuges or penitentiaries, but to confine itself to 
direct missionary work. It is clear, however, that as the 
work of the mission increases, more Homes will be 
needed. May God stir up the hearts of those who have 
time and money to spare, to give both themselves and 
their goods for the active w^ork of the mission, and to 
provide shelter for those who may be gathered m. — 
18//^ Annual Report, 1C98. 

,(4) Rescue Homes of the Salvation Army. 

And if this is the way the spirit of friendship 

operates in the Shelters, how much more is it a potent 
force in the liomes for women who have lost their 
character, in the Institutions for ex- Criminals and the 
“ Houses for Inebriates ’’ ? The best answer to the 
question would perhaps be, Come and see” 

For the spirit wEich prevails in these places, especially 
in the first named, is truly the spirit of the Friend of 
publicans and sinners. It breaks down the most self- 
willed and turbulent souls. Women who seem to be at 
times possessed of devils, ^o violent are they, so 
blasphemous, so unspeakably filthy, are brought down 
and softened. Hope is reawakened in them ; a new 
world of possible happiness appears — very far off, in 
very dim outline at first, but appears all the same, and 
gradually grows more near and more real. Convinced of 
the true concern for their welfare which is felt by their 
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officers, they gradually open to them their true history, 
and by-and-by confess their sin, and cry to God for His 
mercy. The victories so won are worthy to be placed 
side by side with the greatest triumphs of Jesus Christ in 
the hearts and lives of the vilest and blackest savages. It 
is the Love of God revealed in the love of holy men and 
women which wins the battle . — Froin Friends of the 
Poor'' (1901), p. 33. 


§ 5 

WORK IN PRISONS AND AMONG DISCHARGED PRISONERS 

The work of the St. Giles’s Christian Mission among 
prisoners mentioned in an earlier volume is shared 
by the Salvation Armyj the Church Army^ and others. 

This work has become the principal branch of 
the St. Giles’s Christian Missioiij which ^ has hoines 
for discharged prisoners and for friendless juvenile 
offenders^ and assists the wives and children of 
prisoners.’ Its officers are ever on the watch at 
the prison gates to interpose between the discharged, 
man and the renewal of a life of crimcj and in this 
have had the hearty co-operation of the prison officials. 
This mission was first in the field, its work amongst 
discharged prisoners dating from 1877 ; but the other 
agencies do similar work in a similar way, and all the 
more important have obtained definite official recog- 
nition in the shape of permission for their officers to 
visit in the prisons, so as, if possible, to pave the 
way for further action on discharge. The general 
scope of the v/ork can bqst be shown by extracts from 
the reports : — ^ 

(i) Prison Gate Work {St. Giles' Christian Mission) . 

Our method of working at the prison gates is, we think, 
by now well known. •» At that critical moment when 
liberty is regained after a period of strict restraint, when 
former companions are at hand with all their insidious and 
VII S4 
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powerful temptations, and w^hen the public-house invites to 
fresh debauchery, we also are at hand, and strive to coun- 
teract the evil influences, by providiiig a substantial free 
breakfast for all those who will accept our invitation, and 
by kindly earnest counsel from God’s Word. Some one 
has called this ‘‘ prison-gate fishing,” So it is, and on 
a large scale, for we net about twenty thousand ex- 
prisoners annually, apd bring them, immediately after their 
liberation, under the sound of the Gospel — the Gospel of 
pardon for the vilest and hope for the most dejected. 

As we wain our hearers and plead with them, the 
attentive silence is eloquent. The subdued click” of the 
cups against the saucers, and the voice of the speaker, are 
the only sounds heaid. May the pitiful, compassionate 
Lord who ‘Mesires^not the death of a sinner but rather 
that he should turn and live,” very richly bless His Word 
to our guests.-- From Dawn of Hope/' 1899, p, 19, 

(2) Prison Gate Work {Salvation Army). 

After a long sentence — say of two years at hard labour — 
the poor wretch comes out broken in mind and in body, 
tie is cowed ; he has no longer any will, any resource, 
or any courage ; he is like a cur whipped and kicked into 
a thing that follows at heel when^it is bidden. Let me 
again recall the appearance of these unhappy creatures as 
- 1 have seen them m the Refuge of the Salvation Army on 
the morning of their deliverance. They sit spiiitless, 
obedient, not daring to speak to one another, or to their 
new friends, waiting for some fresh order. It is pitiful to 
look at this semblance of manhood, this degraded humanity 

When the sentence is over, the warders escort 

the creature who was a man before they got him, to the 
gates of the prison ; they throw the doors open wide, and 
they say, not unkindly, these men of rule and regulation, 
Go, and sin no more.” What is the wretched man to do ? 
He needs must sin again. No one will employ hinf, 

At the doors of this terrj[ble place the ofiicers of the 

Salvation Army stand in readiness to receive their guests 
with warm hand grasps and fnandly words, as they leave 
the hell behind them. They carry them off to their 
Refuge and they set them down to breakfast with words 
of friendly cheer, — Fr^m Sir Walter Besanfs Accoimt in ihs 
** Cerdmy Ma^azineF 
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(3) Tlw Church Army^s Pitson 'Work. 

For years we have received men and women direct 
from prison into our Homes, not only in the metropolis, 
but in all parts of the country, and amongst thewarious 
types of cases with which we deal there is none so hopeful, 
or so encouraging, as the prison case/’ This good work 
of the Society has been officially recognised by the 
appointment, by the Home Office, {»f the Church Army 
as a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society for the convict 
prisons, and the request has been made by the Chairman 
of the Prison Commissioners that the Church Army should 
' send a thoroughly experienced and capable representative 
to each convict prison every six weeks, and interview each 
prisoner who will be released during the subsequent two 
months. In this way we get into direct touch with the 
prisoners before their release, and are enabled to more 
effectively help them when they come out. 

In Charles Reade’s great story It’s Never too Late to 
Mend,” when Robinson, in the dark cell, is on the verge of 
suicide, he is saved by the voice which calls through the 
darkness, “ Brother.” 

That, briefly, is the spirit in wffiich our missioners 
work. They take with them the simple Gospel ; they 
deliver their messaga in the plainest and most direct 
manner ; they try to make the prisoners feel that they 
aie men and women — brothers and sisters — and to get 
them to make a beginning in building up self-respect. 

The work has been richly owned of God . — From 
England's Prisons/' p. 6. 

(4) T/ie London Diocesan Police Conn Mission has its 
missionaries in attendance at each Metropolitan Police 
Court, and attributes the success of the work to having 
won the sympathy of the entire magisterial bench. 

What we do for Men. 

When a man comes iyto the police court dock for the 
first time, he is like a ^ ship at sea without a rudder. 
There are things he couid tell the magistrate that would 
assist his case if he only knew how. This is where our 
missionaries are able to do good w^k for prisoner and 
magistrate. Having Sfeen the prisoner before he goes into 
the dock, the missionary knows his history and story, and 
VII 24 
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is able to inform the magistrate upon points that otherwise 
would not be known. 

Very often when a man is charged he would lose his 
employment but for the missionary, who sees his employer, 
and pleads the cause of the offender, that he may not be 
dismissed. During 1896 no less than one hundred and 
seventeen persons were reinstated by their employers 
through the intercession of the missionaries. 

When a man is charged, after the disposal of his case, 
he is visited regularly at his home by the missionary. 
Nine thousand visits of this kind were made during 1896 
a large percentage being to men. 

To find employment for persons charged is not easy. 
Work was found during the year by the missionaries for 
two hundred and 4 :wenty-eight men, and six hundred 
and eighty-three were assisted with stock, &c., to earn 
a livelihood. 

Besides all these, clothing, boots, furniture, and rent 
have been given to thousands, and many have been taken 
to homes. 

What we do for Women and Girls. 

There are two classes of females who are the special 
care of the mission, viz. : Servant* girls who have come 
from the country to London ; and wives and mothers, 
whose husbands or sons have incriminated themselves, 
leaving them in sorrow and in difficulty to struggle on as 
best as they may while the bread-winners are in prison. 
Year by year hundreds of young and innocent girls are 
exposed to the many temptations of this huge cit}^ 
These the mission tries to befriend and restore to then- 
homes and friends; while wives and mothers are assisted 
to keep their homes and families **together . — From 

Darkness and Dawn/' i8g6. 

(5) We will conclude this section by reproducing 
verbatim from our notes the following account of the 
work and experiences of a miss w nary engaged in police 
court work : — 

Mr. A. is in the employ of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, and has been tor some years mission- 
ary at one of the police courts. He has an erect and 
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active bearing, and impresses as being an alert, practicM 
man. His knowledge of human nature is extensive 
and peculiar; ” he is intimate with many of its strangest 
specimens ; he is full of his work, talks of it very 'readily, 
and has an apparently inexhaustible budget of incidents 
to relate in connection with it. 

He is, he says, allowed greater freedom than any other 
class of missionary, has in fact a pfaotically free hand, and 
money apparently is not stinted where he feels it necessary 
to use it. He has exceptional opportunities of dealing 
.with the classes who frequent police courts. He attends 
the poljce court every day and hears the cases. In the 
morning people come to the magistrate to ask for 
advice, in the afternoon those who come are brought there. 
He makes such inquiries as he deems requisite; he may 
talk with the prisoners in the cells, and is quickly able 
to decide which cases are sufficiently hopeful to be 
taken up. 

Once he has decided to deal with a case, no pains are 
spared to go through with it. In some instances a little 
temporary help is all that is required ; in others nothing 
but the most thorough assistance and treatment will 
suffice. Long journeys may be involved and much labour 
and expense, but the* case is watched and tended with 
remarkable patience and resource. Not merely the 
person charged, but more often the unfortunate wife and 
children are cared for. 

He has had a good deal to do with street women, all of 
whom, he says, find their way to the police court sooner 
or later ; also with cases of attempted suicide, many of 
which are never heard of in the newspapers, which onlygive 
the most sensational examples. He has been enabled to 
give a fresh start to many wffio had broken down in this 
way. Those who have fallen from a respectable position 
he often takes to his own house ; he has had some of the 
most notorious characters in London sta3dng with him, 
yet he has never missed 'Inything, nor has his wife been 
insulted in any way. Hie finds that those who have come 
down through folly or evil courses are affected for good by 
the confidence shown in them, and by their restoration to 
decent and comfortable surroundings. For a similar 
reason he never gives secctid-hand clothes to those who 
have been in good circumstances, but obtains iiew 
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ones, as lie finds that to be well dressed has a great 
influence in restoring their self-i'espect, and inducing them 
to live up to a better standard, mentioning an instance 
in whicfi the gift of a new suit of clothes and a dean shirt 
was the means of giving a man a fresh start in life. 

]\Ir. A. told several stories in illustration of his work : — 
As showing its pathetic side, he quoted the case of 
a poor widow who^Il Tie first met at the police court, 
where she \vas charged with attempted suicide. She had 
been placed in a cell and was crying bitterly because the 
key had been turned upon her. He found that she had* 
been living four years m one room supporting hev four 
little children by making match boxes, working Sunday 
and weekday, and making seven gross a day at 2 |i 
a gross. Her husband before his death had made her 
promise not to let the children go to the workhouse, 
so she worked on, making no appeal for help, and 
becoming simply a machine. She said she had not 
once been visited by any religious agency, nor did these 
agencies seem to know anything of her. The magis- 
trate discharged her, and Mr. A. sent the children into 
the country and took her and two others with him 
to a quiet seaside village in Sussex ^w hen he went for his 
own holiday. He sat her down in a chair on the sands, 
and it was a pitiful sight to see her; she did not know 
what to do with her hands, but kept working and 
twiddling them about as if making match boxes. Subse- 
quently he got some help from the Guardians, paid her 
rent for four years (extracting as a condition that she 
should not work more than ten hours a day and not at all 
on Sunda3'S), until her eldest boy obtained a situation 
at a printer's, getting seven shillings a we^k wages. Then 
he told her that in the improved circumstances, she must 
rely on herself. 

Another story was that of a well-educated woman and 
her little nephew, whom he fqj^nd living over a mews. 
This woman had been letting lodgings, and had un- 
wittingly signed a bill of sale vChen she obtained some 
good furniture on credit. One day some men came and 
took her furniture and sold it. An action was brought 
against the man, and ^200 damages obtained, but the 
defendant became bankrupt the next day; she was 
literally starving whilst waiting and hoping for something 
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cut of the estate. He put her into a house, and now sh-e 
has a large lodging house at a popular seaside resort, 
and in that way supports herself. 

Amongst other duties Mr. A. undertakes is ^that of 
taking care of men’s wages. At the present time he is 
doing this in four cases and seeing the wages properly 
applied, because the men cannot for some reason be 
trusted with money themselves. of these is an able 

and very intelligent man who is unable to take a 
Ihimblcfui of spirits v/ithout being transformed into a 
demon, but who yet has a great craving for drink. He 
has been several times in trouble for drunken assaults. 
Mr. A? has induced the man to let him take his salary, 
and this he pays over to the wife twice a week and for 
immediate use. 

Asked if he had experienced failures, Mr. A. admitted 
there had been many, and immediately commenced a 
lemaikable story apropos thereof. It was of a little 
man, a bookbinder who, although but forty-two years 
old when Mr. A. met him, had seived tweiity-Sve years’ 
imprisonment. Burglary had an extraordinary fascination 
for this man ; it was described as equal to the passion 
for drink and gambling rolled into one ; yet he was a 
very clever w’orkmaa and a man of ability, fond of 
reading and study. In this case Mr. A. took no end 
of trouble, sta3^ed with the man and read with him, 
and with the greatest difficulty obtained him a capital 
private connection (including work from the judges who 
had convicted him) and a very comfortable home. The 
man was most grateful, and r-epaid all the money spent 
on him for furniture, &c. PIis wdfe, however, was the 
means of his (downfall again. Whilst he had been in 
prison she WTiit on to the streets, and got into the habit 
of drinking. Prostitution she readily gave up, but not 
so the other vice. Saved at fiist by the novelty of her 
new surroundings, she nevertheless after a lime took to 
drinking again, and bec^ime an awful drunkard, leading 
the man a miserable |jfe. He stood it quietly for some 
time, it %vas a great wmnder he did not kill her,” said 
the missionary, but he never touched her-, nor would he 
leave her or have hqr put into ^n institution. But one 
day she struck him, and ^he then went off. The same 
night, although lia\ing £6 in his pockets, and haif-a- 
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dozen pairs of boots at home, with plenty of good work 
to do, he broke into a boot factory, was chased for hours 
by the police, and ultimately captured, and is now 
seivmg, SIX years’ penal servitude. Fie writes the 
missionary pitiful letters from gaol. Within a week the 
woman had sold up every stick of the home. 

Mr. A.’s work seems to be more philanthropic than 
religious. After he ha^d helped in every way the man* 
whose case is just ^'quoted, the man asked him if he 
were expected to be religious now. Why do you 
ask?” said the missionary. Because,” was the reply, 

I tell you at once that I believe in neither God nor 
devil.” Mr. A. does not seem to have tried greatly 
to influence the man religiously. Indeed, neither in this 
nor any other case did he speak of spiritual influences. 



CHAPTER IX 

SETTLEMENTS AND POLYTECHNICS 

§ 1 

SETTLEMENTS 

Settlements are the children of the last two decades, 
and most of the polytechnics are of even later growth. 
Of the former, there are now about a dozen in London, 
and four of these occupy special buildings equipped 
with lecture-halls, class-rooms, club-rooms and gymna- 
sia, as well as the rooms for the residents which are 
their distinctive feature. The others are of all sizes 
and degrees of completeness ; the smallest being in 
effect merely missions which combine something of 
the Settlement idea. ‘We hope gradually to form 
a Settlement ’ is a very common formula with the 
religious bodies when these are working in poor 
neighbourhoods, and always implies that the help is 
desired of laymen who will come into residence, and 
for whom speckl accommodation, perhaps rooms over 
the club, is generally available. As regards women, it 
is quite common to find the chief parish workers from 
outside, even though unconnected with any particular 
community or order, occupying special quarters in the 
district. 

If standing alone, a Settlement may perhaps be 
described as a ‘ residential club with a purpose ’ — the 
purpose being connected with »the social, moral, or 
religious improvement ofothe neighbourhood in which 
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the club is established. Local needs and other differ- 
ences in opportunity, as v;eli as in motive and personr.cl, 
have been followed by differences in the work under- 
taken, but save that some Settlements are corporately 
responsible for religious v/ork and others are not, in 
their main characteristics they are alike. The practical 
aims of all may be grouped under the headings of 
Education, Recreation, Charitable Effort and Local 
Government. Of these four sides to the work one or 
other may come into greater prominence, or the parti- 
cular developments may vary : here lectures and'-classes, 
and there clubs ; in one case, exhibitions ; in another, 
concerts or entertainments ; in this one the organization 
of charity, and in that the active participation in the 
government of the district ; but in some shape these 
four are always present. There is, moreover, a 
constant community of aim found in the underlying' 
idea of neighbourliness — the ‘ making of friendships ’ 
which is sometimes spoken of as the fundamental idea 
of all Settlements alike. And finally, the religious 
motive, whether in the foreground or the background, is 
•always present. 

Thus the complexity, and yet uniformity, of aim 
which v/e have found to be characteristic of so much 
religious work is no less conspicuous here. Settlements, 
like churches, have a way of covering almost every 
field, and we shall find that even in the case of Poly- 
technics, of which the first object is*" educational, the 
social and even the spiritual side of the work is looked 
upon by many as being no less important. Over every 
door might be written : htimani nil a me alienim puto. 
The organic structure of society is, perhaps, illustrated 
in this constant failure of agencies of almost every kind 
to restrict themselves to any closely defined sphere of 
action. Things hang together in a perplexing tangle 
of ^ausation beyond possibility of unravelment. 

The process of expansion may be easily traced, even if 
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there be no mind at workwith a large view of the complex 
problems presented. Thus^ if at a Settlement the first 
work started is that of helping in organizing the relief of 
the poor^ the idea of preventivCj as well as of remedial^ 
effort asserts itself^ and thrift agencies and attempts to 
teach better household management naturally follow; 
whde at every turn the Poor La# h encountered. Or 
illness stands out as the immediate cause of troublcj 
and houses are found to be insanitary or overcrowded. 
*Thus at once the two great branches of local govern- 
ment come into prominence, and to have no voice in 
them would be to confess impotence. Or, if we take 
a Settlement that inaugurates a recreative club for 
^ rough lads,’ their utter ignorance appeals, ^nd to 
deal with it elementary classes are started. It is then 
found that boys with collars and black jackets have 
needs as great, but will not mix with the rougher ones, 
and another club must be formed. The lads grew 
older ; for youths and young men there must be again 
a separate club ; and^with this, other agencies become 
necessary or possible — athletic, educational or social — 
and the temperance question supervenes. Then there is 
alvrays the thought of the mothers and sisters, just as, 
when a beginning is made with them, thought turns to 
the men and boys. Thus the work gathers as it goes. 
More knowledge, healthy amusement, temperance, 
home management and thrift, are needed as well as 
good local administration ; yet still there is no rest. 
The healthy and happy life, if attained, will be regarded 
as the channel through which religion should flow in ; 
or, if not, then religion is looked to, as the channel 
through v/hich these oth%r blessings may flow. 

Thus comprehensiveness comes to be the character- 
istic of all such work, and an age of industrial and 
scientific specialization finds Churches, Chapels, Mis- 
sions, Settlements and l^olytechnics (like the great 
supply stores) almost universal in their scope. 
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Reference has already been made in previous 
volumes to the four great examples of Settlements 
in London, and some of the smaller ones have also 
been mentioned. The four are Toynbee Hall (pioneer, 
and unsectarian), Oxford House (High Church), 
Bermondsey (Wesleyan), and the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement (the Ltest — also unsectarian). Toynbee 
Hall stands most for culture, leading the way, teaching 
the teachers, lifting and ennobling all ; Oxford House, 
for religious enthusiasm, shining out through club' 
life and social intercourse of man with mafi ; the 
Wesleyans, for making much of little things, for 
touching life at every point, and, in the same spirit 
that breathes also from their great missions, finding 
nothing ‘common or unclean’; and finally the organi- 
zation that goes by Mr. Passmore Edwards’ name — 
while making a special feature of supplementing the work 
dojie by the elementary schools — stands out for bringing 
fresh thought and enterprise to all that it undertakes. 

The serious spirit and careful work of the Women’s 
Settlement in Southwark, with ifs restrained religious 
tone, has also been described, and reference made to 
the ‘ simple, sober, unsensational ’ methods pursued 
by the ladies of the Cheltenham College Guild 
established in Bethnal Green ; and, indeed, each eifort 
of the kind throughout London has, I believe, been 
mentioned in its place, though in several instances with 
less detail than I should have liked to give. 

The basis on which Settlements rest is the willing- 
ness of men or women to accept life in districts 
deliberately selected because t^hey offer a special field 
for social work, and to take up the work which life 
so situated offers. Instead of a profession leading to 
a certain style of life in a certain locality, the order 
is reversed ; for, startShg with thb locality chosen, the 
style of life and the character of the work follow. In 
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place of working in order to live^ it is living in order 
to work. 

Districts are chosen In which the standard of life 
is I0W5 and the opportunities of the inhabitants corre- 
spondingly meagre. The gain to those who venture 
on the step and ® settle’ in these surroundings may 
perhaps prove greater than that »w^ich comes to those 
among whom they live, but the motive of the Settle- 
ment is the latter^ and not the former, gain. It is not 
«for their own souls’ sake that the action is taken. 

But un both directions — their own good and that 
of the people amongst whom they dwell — success may 
be measured by the extent to which a certain inherent 
artificiality of the situation is overcome, so that those 
who adopt the life can be at ease v/ith the people, with 
each other, and with themselves. 

Settlements are still experimental. They are far 
from having reached the clear waters of an assured 
position ; but are a success, if only because they have 
widened out the idea, and given new form to the practice 
of neighbourliness, and have thus made for social 
solidarity. They are few in number and financially 
weak, and even as to those with whom they come 
in touch can show no large totals ; but raze them 
from London and London would be noticeably the 
poorer. They do not, perhaps necessarily, represent so 
high a personal ideal as that of Edward Denison, who 
lived alone in a poor street in East London ; but they are 
more practical than isolated effort ; and in spite of the 
drawbacks of community life, and the artificialities and 
partial separation from ordinary social life which are 
involved, they give scop^ for the very effective concen- 
tration of many minds on one general aim. Their 
stability in the future depends on the amount of 
personal service they can secure of the kind that is 
needed ; finance hardly enters, except as to extensions 
in supplying the necessary buildings ; but it is to be 
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hoped that the means as well as the men and women 
may be lorihcomingj for the conditions of London life 
Will call for their presence in many districts for many 
years to come. 

Extracts indicating the objects Settlements set before them- 
selves : — 

(i.) The object fdr which the settlement exists is to 
diffuse knowledge, truth and love, to help the classes who 
are brought together in London to live and work in 
concord, to teach the richer how to help the poorer, anch 
the poorer how to help themselves, to raise the Meals of 
life, and strengthen faith in God. For this object the 
spirit of true religion is the strongest prompter and the 
best guide. — Canon'' Barnett ^ in the i 8 th Annual Report of 
Toynbee Hall 

(2.) The Oxford House in Bethnal Green is established 
in order that Oxford men may take part in the social and 
religious work of the Church in East London ; that they 
may learn something of the life of the poor ; may try to 
better the conditions of the working classes as regards 
health and recreation, mental culture, and spiritual teach- 
ing ; and may offer an example, sc far as in them lies, of 
a simple and religious life. — Statement of Aims of the House. 

(3.) Bermondsey Settlement — General Aims. 

1. To bring additional force and attractiveness to 

Christian work. 

2. To become a centre of social life, where all classes 

may meet together on equal terms for healthful 
intercourse and recreation. 

3. To give facilities for the study of Mterature, history, 

science, and art, 

4. To bring men together to discuss general and 

special social evils, and to seek their remedy, 

5. To take such part in local administration and 

philanthropy as may be possible. 

6. And so to do all this that it shall be perfectly clear 

that no mere sectarian advantage is sought, but 
that it shall be possible for all good men to 
associate themaelves with our work. — Eighth 
Annual Reforl 
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(4.) The experience of those who grapple with 

the facts of life among the poor, shows that what we 
really want is men and women — strong, wise, voluntary, 
and devoted to personal influence and service. Institu- 
tions and organisations are the necessary instruments of 
persons. But it is parsons that the human and social 
problem needs, persons coming forward out of a great 
sympathy, as leaders and guides, the friends and stays cf 
those whose higher nature perishes 'binder the stress of 
life . — Bermondsey Settlement 8 ih Annual Report. 

J5.) Browning Hall, Walworth. Statement by the Warden. 

Quoting the words which Sir Walter Besanl applied to 
Brownii^g Hall : The key-note of all such work as this 
is, for the workers, personal service — for the people, the 
influence of example,” the Warden added : I would 
rather say the mutual action and reaction of neigh- 


boiirliness We try to help the people, 

and they help us All our work is grouped 


round one great central idea of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It is our endeavour to make real the kingdom 

cf God by everyday service in every day life ; 

that IS the sovereign conception of the Gospel. We seek 
to bear witness to the great claim of Jesus Christ upon 
the whole life. We coll no man and no interest common 
cr unclean. 


§ 2 

POLYTECHNICS 

Strange as It may seem, the name ‘ Polytechnic’ had 
at the outset in this country no immediate connection 
y/ith technical training. It was simply the earlier 
designation of the building in Regent Street taken 
over by Mr, Quintin H^ogg in 1881,''' and adapted by 
him to what are now recognised as polytechnic purposes. 
Previously the word and the building were associated 

* Recently, to thp umyeifeal regret, th^ scene of his untimely and 
sudden death. > 
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in the public mind with diving bells and other scientific 
entertainments, culminating in Professor Pepper and 
his ghost. Mr. Quintin Hogg’s Institute was the 
first, and is still by far the greatest, of the London 
Polytechnics, but there are now a number of others in 
different parts, as the following list shows : — 

Noitji of the Thames : 

Regent Street Polytechnic. 

East London Technical Institute (People’s Palace), 
with Branch at Bow and Bromley Institute. 

Northern Polytechnic (Holloway). 

South-West London Polytechnic (Chelsea). 

City Polytechnic, consisting of — 

Birkbeck Institute. 

' City of London College. 

Northampton Institute (Clerkenwell). 

South of the Thames: 

Battersea Polytechnic. 

'Borough Polytechnic, with Branches at Norwood 
and Bermondsey. 

Goldsmiths’ Institute (New <“Cross), with Branch 
at Hayes Court. 

Woolwich Polytechnic. 

The Cass Institute in Aldgate has just been 
established, and the North-Western Polytechnic 
(St. Pancras) is projected, but has been stopped for 
the time by financial difficulties. 

In addition to those mentioned ip the above list 
there are various cognate, but smaller institutions, 
scattered throughout London, such as Morley College, 
the educational annexe of the Victoria Model Music 
Hall in Waterloo Road, and Mr. Baker’s Church 
Institute in Upper Tooting) Dr. Clifford’s West- 
bourne Park Institute, and the Queen’s Park College 
and Technical Institute, each of which has been 
referred to locally, n There are also the Working 
Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, the smaller 
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College for Men and Women in Queen’s Square, and 
others of less importance, or less well known. 

If Polytechnics were solely educational no reference 
to them would be called for here, but they are much 
more complex in aim. They touch, indeed, all sides 
of life, though not equally, the religious element being 
in some cases entirely absent, and the recreative side, 
though al>vays present more or less, being at times not 
only subordinate, but quite unimportant, while the 
•educational side, which is the only one fully recognised 
by all, is taken up in very varying spirit. I therefore 
feel justified in treating them in company with ‘ Settle- 
ments,’ as social institutions. 

The lack of uniformity applies to constitution as 
v/ell as aim, and combined with much elasticity in 
administration, has given great experimental value to 
the movement, not only from successes achieved in 
many directions, but also from the lessons of failure. , 

Among them all, the first place remains with 
the great institution in Regent Street. The late 
founder’s own account of its origin and aims is so 
interesting that I have transcribed it at the end of the 
present chapter, but I may here quote one sentence : 
“We wanted,” he says, “to develop our institute into 
a place which should recognise that God had given 
man more t-han one side to his character ; and where 
we could gratify any reasonable taste, whether athletic, 
intellectual, spiritual or social.” 

With this may be compared Dr. Birkbeck’s words 
describing the institution which he founded in 1823, 
and v/hich still bears his name. It was, he said, 
founded especially for tl^e purpose of giving instruc- 
tion to students in th^ principles of the arts they 
practise ; but more generally it was to be “ a temple 
to the increase of knowledge, to the diffusion of 
the riches of the miid, and to* the amelioration of 
the human intellect.” * 


VII 


25 
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In both of these quotations the note is sounded 
of a personal idealj but this quality is rather lacking 
ill the prospectus of one of the newer PolytechnicSj 
establisheci to provide for the inhabitants of Islington 
and the neighbouring parts of North LondoUj and 
especially for the industrial classes, the means of obtain- 
ing a sound general, scientific, technical and commercial 
education at small cost ; and also to afford facilities 
for physical training and for recreation ; and when 
we attempt to trace to its source any very marked^ 
success attained by any of these institutes, it is the 
personal element that Is disclosed. Asked what was 
the first requisite for a Polytechnic, Mr. Hogg replied, 

^ Somebody’s heart’s blood ; ’ and his own was given. 

So '"it is that, although as public institutions they 
secure their support mainly on account of the educa- 
tional advantages they offer, Polytechnics as humanizing 
influences require to be something more than mere 
centres of instruction to which students repair for 
the hour or t%vo of their classes and then leave. 
They must aim, if they are te be as many-sided in 
their usefulness as experience has shown to be possible, 
at beino* social as well as educational institutes ; clubs 
as well as ‘ academies. 

At the Regent Street Institute, above all, this is 
fully recognised, and its members and students repre- 
sent no less than one-third of the whole number 
enrolled by the various Polytechnics ; or seventeen 
thousand out of about fifty thousand. Year by year 
the work of this institute has expanded, the number 
of members having increased each year v/ithout 
a break. New members are warmly welcomed. 
A tradition has been esta^jlished which prevents 
cliquishness and leads all to try and make the new 
member feel that he is amongst friends ; and besides 
the ‘ heart’s blood ’ ssiready mei>tioned, the use of the 
‘oil can’ is not neglected '“by those at the head, who 
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make it their constant business to see that everything' 
runs smoothly and healthily. New members who 
wish to make friends, and who seek opportunities for 
recreation, are urged to join some of the many' clubs 
or societies which practically represent the social side 
of the institute. The time of greatest leakage among 
members is found to be after a giiigle term, when no 
‘section’ has been joined, and friends have not been 
made ; once fairly started in some section a member 
4«, they say, almost certain to be held for a time. 
The net* of friendship constrains him. 

The classes provided are excellent. It is reckoned that 
for all purposes from four thousand to five thousand 
different individuals use the building nightly. There 
is a library of over eight thousand volumes, and "there 
are subsidiary societies without end in which all aims 
are considered, all tastes catered for. The numbers to 
draw upon make everything possible. The gymnasium 
counts one thousand members ; the athletic club h^s 
cricket and football sections, each strong enough to 
put eight teams into the field on Saturday afternoons ; 
and on the religious side the members of the Christian 
Mission are able to maintain a regular series of Sunday 
and weekday services. But most stress is laid on the 
purely social side, as being not only an essential 
complement of the life of such an Institute, but the 
most difficult to secure ; more difficult than educational, 
athletic, and religious put together. Yet the means 
sound so simple. Just ‘ one or two men of the right 
sort to be in and out constantly, learning to know the 
members, bringing them together, suggesting, planning, 
knowing how to choose leaders and when to delegate 
responsibility, and having* no other immediate concern 
with the work.’ These are the men with the oil cans. 

The story of the People’s Palace is a record of 
experiments, including, not a few failures ; and the 
chief outcome of all that has been planned and done 
VII 25 
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during half a century, and with the aid of the 
Beaumont legacy, the munificence of the Drapers’ 
Company, and large public subscriptions is — not the 
bright' palace of delight pictured by Sir Walter Besant, 
but the East London Technical Institute, 'ivith two or 
three thousand evening students and a day school of 
nearly five hundred, scholars. Those who attend its 
classes are drawn from a wide area, and the institute 
has practically no social side. The library is, indeed, 
a people’s library, open free to the public ; but th&- 
great Queen’s Hall, which was opened by. Queen 
Victoria in 1887, and the adjoining winter garden, are 
only reminders of a scheme that has failed. They are by 
no means unused, but there is now nothing of the nature 
of ‘ membership of the Palace,’ and when people come 
it is for a concert, an organ recital, or an entertainment, 
just as other audiences are attracted to the other 
Queen’s Hall in Langham Place, or, for the matter 
of that, to the Paragon Music-hall in Mde End. 

At the Battersea Polytechnic, also, those joining come 
from a very extended area — Clapham, Balham, Streatham 
and Norwood being mentioned — besides a large number 
' from Battersea itself ; but these last include none from 
the poor streets of the neighbourhood, whose inhabitants 
are only touched, if touched at all, by the Saturday 
concerts in the great hall. 

The Northampton Institute is still quite young. 
It was intended to be the chief centre of the technical 
and recreative sections of the City Polytechnic ; but 
of the members of the other branches who have the 
right to use the gymnasium and the social rooms, and 
to join in the clubs provided for in the splendid building 
in St. John Street Road, f^w do so. The “ City ” 
does not, it appears, mix readily with Clerkenwell. 

At the Borough Polytechnic the Regent Street 
model is more nearly followe4 than at any other. 
Here a distinctive featurs. wise and considerate in 
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policy^ although not yet very effective In practice^ 
is found ill the affiliation of other instituteSj the 
members of which are accepted at the lowest scale of 
feeSj as though they were members of the polytechnic 
itself. Thirteen local institutes come in under this rule. 

A considerable effort is made to give prominence to 
the recreative and social side at th£ Goldmiths’ Insti- 
tute at New Cross^ but otherwise the rest do not 
^^mand special notice here. They are mainly educational 
centres. 

The general limit of age Imposed for those who wish 
to benefit by the social provision made by the Poly- 
technic Institutes is from sixteen to* twenty-five, and 
both sexes can join in almost everything. As regards the 
classes there is very rarely any restriction as to age. At 
Regent Street there is a separate organization for girls 
and young women with two thousand members, but 
they can join in any class at the parent institute. At 
the Borough Polytechnic about one-third of those 
who enter are females^ 

In general, those who join these Institutions may be 
described as belonging to the lov/er middle or to the 
more intelligent of the wage-earning classes. An 
analysis of the South-Western (Chelsea) Polytechnic 
gives the following as the more important divisions: — 


Apprentices . 

119 

Engineers (other) 

• 85 

Bricklayers . ^ . 

30 

Painters 

• U 

Carpenters and 


Porters, &c. . 

. 48 

Joiners 

64 

Plumbers 

• 37 

Civil Servants 

46 

Plasterers 

. 21 

Clerks . 

326 

Shop Assistants 

. 107 

Draughtsmen 

26 

Shopkeepers . 

• 57 

Dressmakers . 
Electrical Engineers 

39' 

47 

Teachers 

. 128 
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The whole resoiirces of London under this heading ot 
^Polytechnic/ with allied agencies, cannot be measured 
with any exactitude, but the membership is variously 
estimated at from forty thousand to fifty thousand 
^Encyclopaedia Britannica/ VoL XXXI), while 
the total number of regular scholars in the evening 
schools of the London School Board does not (on the 
same authority) exceed one hundred thousand, and, 
I should say, is probably considerably smaller j 
against this, the total population between thirteen 
and twenty-one years of age within the metropolitan 
area is over seven hundred thousand. 

It is not to be expected that the scope of Polytechnic 
institutions can be so far extended as to include every 
social grade, but it is certain that the number of those 
who might with profit to themselves attend the classes, 
or take advantage of the various other opportunities 
oifered, far exceeds that of those who do so. It is, 
I think, also certain that while the whole population is 
greater every year, the ^ new riaiddle class,’ to whose 
needs and tastes these institutions specially appeal, 
shows the greatest increase of all. 

Extract. 

From Mr, Quintm Hogg's Account of How the Regent Street 
Polytechnic was founded. 

My first experience of religious work of any kind 
was holding a Bible class at Eton. . 'i . . , I left Eton 
at the end of 1863, and in the beginning of 1864 tried 

my apprentice hand at London boys Originally 

my intention was not so much to go into boys’ work as 
mission work. On the other hand, I was painfully struck 

at the utter absence gf any possible means of 

innocent recreation, to say nothing of instruction, for the 

ragged children I had never been brought into 

contact with real poverty and want before, and felt almost 
as though I should go mad unless I did something to 
try and help some of the wfetched little chaps I used to 
find running about the streets. My first effort was to get 
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a couple of crossing-sweepers and offer to teach 

them to read With an empty beer-bottle for 

a candlestick, and a tallow candle for illumination, two 

crossing-sweepers as pupils and a couple of 

Bibles as reading-books, what grew into the Polytechnic 

was practically started [a policeman's lantern 

was seen m the distance, and the boys bolted] ..... 
I did not think my first essay a very successful one, and 
I cast about to know how in the world I could learn the 
language of these boys and ascertain their real wants and 

'tfieir wa3^s of life. I bought a second-hand 

shoeblack’s suit, also a box, brushes, and all the 

necessary fittings. With this I'^used to go out two or 
three nights a "week for about six months, blacking boots 
and sleeping out with the boys, on. barges, under tar- 
paulins, on a ledge in the Adelphi Arches and else- 

where. Of course, my father knew nothing at all a 4 )out it. 

Lfy real object, of course, was to learn how the 

boys lived, what they fed on, what it cost them to live, 
and how they could be best reached. Of course, I was 
not boot-blacking all the time ; sometimes I wmuld^go 
about Covent Garden Market, or holding horses, or doing 
any odd jobs which I saw boys doing. 

The following wintdt the ragged school began in real 

earnest ; at first only as a day school I had 

a very earnest female teacher in charge, and she 

used to beg me to open the room in the evenings 

for the purpose of teaching the elder lads [the 

experiment was tried, but a riot ensued, and Mr. Hogg 
was hastily summoned] ..... On arriving, I found the 
whole school in an uproar, the gas fittings had been 
wrenched off and used as batons by the boys for striking 
the police, while the rest of the boys were pelting them 

with slates .1 felt rather alarmed for the teacher, 

and rushing into the darkened room, called out for the 
boys to instantly stop and be quiet. To my amaze- 
ment, the riot was stopped immediately. In two minutes 
the police were able to* go quietly away, and for the first 
time in my life I learned I had some kind of instinct or 
capacity for the management of elder boys. From that 
day to 1868, when I b^ad to go abroad ..... I scarcely 
missed the ragged schoojufor a single night. The class 
prospered amazingly; our little room ..... got so 



ciammecl that I used to <livide the school into two sections 
of sixty each, the lot coming from 7 to S.30, and the 
seccnil lot from 8,30 to lo. There I used to sit between 
the two classes, I'lcrchcd on the back of a form, dining 
on my pint of thick and two dooisleps,” as the boys 
used to call coffee and broad and treacle, taking one class 
at reading and the other at avnting or arithmetic. Each 
section closed with a ten minutes’ service and prayer. 
During all this time the boys had been getting of a very 
different character and appearance to those who first 
came. When wc first opened the school, no less ths^. 
five boys came absolutely naked, except for their mothers’ 
shawls which were pinned around them. . . , h . Five 
separate gangs of thieves attended the school, all of whom 
wuthin six months were earning their livelihood more or 
less respectably. Those who showed any desire to get 
on W6!fre passed through the Shoeblack Society and 
apprenticed to various trades. The young mechanics 
began to bring their fellow apprentices and other 
mechanics to the school, so that the truly ragged, 
unkempt boys of 1864 had been succeeded by the orderly 
anci fairly dressed lads of 1868. In the meantime we had 

also increased our premises 

In 1869 we moved into Castle Si^^reet In 187I1 

such a number of respectable young fellows had taken to 
coming to the night school that it became a question 
to my mind whether we were justified in encouraging 
them to attend what was to all intents and purposes 
a ragged school I suggested to them the forma- 
tion of an institute thirty-five joineddhat night, 

and for years afterwards they did a good deal of the 
teaching for me in connection with th§ ragged schooL 
The institute, however, throve amazingly, the little house 
v/as packed every night, and in 1878 we were obliged 
to make a further move, this time to some very much 
larger premises in Long Acre. Here we were able to 

increase our numbers to five hundred Here also 

we started classes of a more amtatious character than any 
we had attempted before, and got in connection with the 
Science and Art Department ..... 

By this time I had got pretty well into my mind what 
it was I wanted in the way of an institute, the idea in my 
mind being that no institute tnSn existing was sufficiently 
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catholic in its tastes and aims. There v/ere purely reli- 
gious associations like the Y. M, C. A.j most of which 
had neither athletics nor even sufficient educational 
attractions. There were educational institutions, of which 
the Birkbeck may be taken as a notable example, which 
made no effort at all either on the spiritual or physical 
side ; there vrere athletic clubs, but these, too, confined 
themselves solely to athletics. •Ayhat we wanted to 
develop our institute into was a place which should recog- 
nise that ’God had given man more than one side to his 
c-haracter, and where we could gratify any reasonable 
taste, whether athletic, intellectual, spiritual or social. 

At the end of iS8i, the Polytechnic came into the 

market The first night we began to take in new 

members, over one thousand new fellows booked. In 
those days I used personally to see every member who 

joined the institute I booked our first nelv Poly. 

member at a quarter past five in the evening, and worked 
steadily on until a quarter past one next morning, when 
the last fellow left the building. 

I had designed the place for two thousand members, 
but during the first winter the number reached six 
thousand eight hundred, and every season since then the 
increase has been c^sntinuous, until we reached our 
present numbers. 

The institutions described in this chapter may be 
felt to belong rather to the educational or social than 
to the religious side of the influences bearing upon 
life in London ; but they provide a link of connection^ 
a bridge across which young feet may pass to and fro. 

[Mr. Hogg is a? least the sixth great man whose influ- 
ence upon the social conditions and religious life 
of London has been cut short by death while I have 
been trying to record it. The others I would 
mention here are ^ Archbishop Temple^, Bishop 
Creightoiij Father* Dolling, Mr, Hugh Price 
Hughes, and Dr. Parker ; each (as was Mr, Quin- 
tin Hogg also) a master man. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to pointy among the living to any 
six equal to those who are gone.] 



CHAPTER X 
ASPECTS OF RELIGION 

§1 

RELIGION AND CLASS 

No class has a monopoly of religious-minded persons. 
If only those are to be counted as religious whose 
whole souls are filled with the faith they profess, then 
ea<?h class yields its proportion of the few who are 
chosen out of the many that are called. Or if we take 
the broadest view, and accept as religious all those 
whose nature is open to good inSuences and who, thus 
-helped and fostered, grow straight and true, like the 
trees, tov/ards heaven, again we find no class advantage. 
But as regards certain religious developments, class 
conditions seem paramount, alike with those whose 
religion absorbs their entire spiritual life, whose sole 
anchorage it then becomes ; and those who merely find 
in it a useful framework upon which to rest sympathies 
of which the roots are widely spread ; and most of all 
with those for whom religious observances are only 
matters of taste and habit and v/ho hardly have a spiritual 
life at all. r, 

There are some amongst the oldest of English families 
whose traditions hold them faithful to the Church 
of Rome, but with these and a few other exceptions 
of less importance, the great btilk of those of rank 
and station amongst our people belong to the Church of 
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England, and their relations with the Church are easy 
and confident. They are not only steady supporters, but 
for the most part, truly and warmly attached members. 
For them the union of Church and State is more than 
a phrase. Both in town and country they and their , 
families attend the services of the Church ; many of 
their women devote their lives fb “Church work, v/hile 
from their men have come large numbers of clergy and 
^«ome of the greatest of religious philanthropists. Their 
devotional expression is, as a rule, cold and 
unemotional, but witli no class is religion more com- 
pletely identified with duty. They belong to all 
branches of the Church : High or* Low, or what may 
perhaps be called ‘ Central,’ and ask, as a !;ule, no 
further licence. Doctrinal difficulties do not trouble 
them much ; their balance is not easily upset. The 
same mental as well as social position is occupied, and 
the same course pursued from generation to generation, 
handed down from father to son, and from mother to 
daughter. All their^ traditions are conservative. The 
part played by religion in their lives is as a rule by no 
means large but it is constant. , , 

Those who come next in the social scale, v/ho fill 
the principal places in the Civil Service, officer^ the 
Army and Navy, and plead in our courts of lav/, are 
also mostly members of the Church of England, and 
supply the Church with many of her clergy. Amongst 
this class religious observance Is usual, but the attitude 
towards religion is perhaps less calm than that described 
above, it may be because less simply connected with 
duty. With these people religious feeling when it 
arises is very likely to ,jtake the shape of reaction and 
revolt from the stress of worldly existence, which is 
otherwise apt to be the law of their being, and then 
they, and especially the women, fling themselves into 
good works, or rushlnto^extremes of religious doctrines 
and practices. Tiierc are among them many restless 
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minds and lives with no safe anchorage ; and it is the 
troubled condition of such souls, more than anything 
lice, that has given rise to the wild hopes of Rome for 
tlie conversion of England, and to the dreams of others 
V ho live in expectation of a new spiritual dispensation, 
accompanied by strange credulities and dabblings in 
mediaeval magic. 

The borders of this class have been extended by 
increase of wealth, but the new comers have by the 
very law of their advancement shared to the full in the 
stress of worldly life, and in the characteristics it 
produces both with men and women. If belonging 
previously to some -religious denomination outside the 
Establishment, they have usually left it behind them 
and joined the Church of England ; but it is much to 
be Vv^ished that with the general rise in social status 
of the Nonconformist bodies, this unsatisfactory form 
of ^conventional development may come to an end ; 
and of this change there are now some hopeful signs. 

With the next social layer, consisting of legal and 
other professional men, some civil servants, men of 
business, wholesale traders and large retailers, the 
"Nonconformist bodies — Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists and Wesleyans, with Unitarians and the Society 
of Priends, and a few of the Baptist congregations 
which can lay claim to social standing — take the lead 
of the Church of England. Class position amongst 
the Nonconformists goes very much by congregations, 
the worshippers sorting themselves in this way much 
more than do those who attend the parish churches. 
Amongst these people those of highest social grade share 
in the worldly striving and push ^he class above, but 
their religious anchorage, with the Nonconformists at 
least, is likely to be more secure. The place of religion 
in their lives is fully recognised. If they succeed they 
give thanks to God, it is ‘J;he ILord who prospers 
them.’ The language they usS often savours of cant, 
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and there may be sheer hypocrisy sometimes, but in 
general their religion is to them a daily reality, and they 
are content in it and untroubled by doubt. If their souls 
are shaken it is by the personal sense of sin and" of the 
need for salvation, not by revolt against the weariness 
of life and the hollowness of religious professions, nor 
by any doubts as to the foundations upon which the 
whole structure of organized religion is reared. 

Those of this social grade who belong to the Church 
of England, make less display of religion than their 
Noncoi^formist brethren, and except in the extreme Low 
Church section, are not so prone to Invoke the sense of 
sin. They take religion more easily, but in a very 
simple, unquestioning, wholesome spirit. 

A little lower in the social scale, among those of 
inferior rank' in the same professions, men of business 
in both wholesale and retail trade, with ‘ lower division ’ 
civil servants and an enormous variety of salaried 
people, we have a heterogeneous group of whom if Is 
even more difficult to speak as one class. 

The oratorical dmsion of our population into 
‘ masses ’ and ‘ classes ’ entirely omits this great section, 
and yet it is, perhaps, mainly of its members that most*- 
large general audiences gathered in any part of London 
are constituted. The word ‘popular’ is invariably T«ed 
to describe these audiences, to bespeak their presence, 
and to characterize the entertainment offered, as well as 
the prices whiclj, it is inferred, will be readily paid. 
Whether for theatre, concert, or exhibition, these 
people can afford to pay their way, and they form the 
bulk of most large religious assemblages. I have 
elsewhere spoken of them as the new middle class, 
and though in strict arit^imetical sense somewhat above 
the middle line, the social position which they hold 
between the masses and the classes is truly a central 
one. 

But the limits are nof^well defined. The ranks of 
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this body are constantly recruited from below ; and 
while some may fall back, others pass on, from them 
or through them, to the ranks above. This gives 
elasticity and the range is wide. The character'istics 
vary greatly. If I think of these people as young and 
aspiring and full of energy in all kinds of directions, 
my mind turns also, to the failures, worn out and 
broken do\yn, and to the ‘ pathos of pinched lives.’ 
If I think of them as achieving solid comfort regard- 
less of show, I remember that it is not always so ; for 
many, going on too fast, or attempting too, much, 
have tied round their necks a burthen of debt. More- 
over there are decreasing as well as increasing incomes. 
Thus some lag behind, sick or sorry, but on the whole 
it is sm advancing crowd filled with confidence and 
energy ; and to this crowd, as we have repeatedly seen, 
all the religious bodies appeal with some measure of 
success, each after its own particular fashion, and able 
each to find sympathizers who may become adherents, 
and finally active members, of some particular church. 

It is impossible to estimate with any exactness or 
certainty the proportion of this large and much mixed 
section of the people, that may be regarded as religious ; 
but many of the Nonconformist churches are entirely 
fill-ed from it, as are most of the great preaching mission 
services, while many scattered members attend the 
Church of England. They value greatly and therefore 
seek the social side of religion, but /urnish devoted 
workers and hold their religious opinions firmly. These 
opinions they have generally inherited, and, on the 
whole, rarely change. Among the great variety of 
doctrine ana practice offered in any neighbourhood 
in London, the various mer'bers of this class can 
usually find some church or chapel that will suit them. 

I have made no attempt to classify those whose rank 
is the stamp of Education or the s,eal of Art. On them, 
whatever their social grade, erganised religion has less 
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than average hold. They too, each in their ov/n way, 
are teachers and preachers. 

No class lines in England are strictly mainfained ; 
everywhere there is some interchange between class 
and class, but the uncertainty of the division between 
lower middle and upper woricing class is quite 
special in character, and may perhaps point to a com- 
ing change of great importance, if it should indicate 
a diversity of status amongst the working classes that 
is likely to break up their solidarity of sentiment. In 
this direction several causes are now operating. 

The great section of the population, which passes by 
the name of the working classes, lying socially between 
the lov/er middle class and the ‘poor,’ remahis, as 
a v/hole, outside of all the religious bodies, whether 
organized as churches or as missions ; and as those of 
them who do join any church become almost in- 
distinguishable from the class with which they then mfx, 
the change that has really come about is not so much of 
as out of the class to which they have belonged. Other 
causes operate in the same direction. The organization 
of modern industry finds room for much cheap clerk- 
work for which the elementary schools ensure a copious 
supply, and requires also, on the practical side of -^e 
work, -men nf skill and character, who earn higher wages 
tnan these clerks. Thus the financial distinction 
between clerk an^l working man tends to break down, 
and when for any purpose they consort together, or 
make common cause, the social distinction is apt to 
break down too. Moreover, many of the children of 
working men become clerks. So that finally where 
working men are dwel'jng in the same streets, and 
under the same conditions, with well paid clerks and 
others of like statioji, the two classes approximate in 
their ^ lives and habits. Socially it depends on the 
individual character of tli« man or of his v/ife, and 
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iliir.ncuiliy, on tlic \\.iy la v>hich their money is spent, 
V, aether a fir'A-cla«s vrorkman and his family remain 
in, or, in elh^et, step out oi the class to winch they 
hat c hitherto belonged. At the same time the cleavage 
between the upper and lower grades of manual labour 
has become more marked industrially. 

On industrial t;ucstions it may be that high and low 
cl iss labour may continue to coalesce, as has hitherto been 
the case, in spite, frequently, of sectionally divergent 
interests ; and cheap clerks, even though of working- 
class parentage, may follow in the wake of those of 
higher grade ; but away from workshop and office and 
as regards other than trade questions, social influences 
will prevail. To trace all the possibilities of this 
moveifient would take me too far ; but the point 
I desire to make is that in this w'ay a road has been 
opened between the religious bodies and the working 
classes, by which, though it can hardly be said that 
these classes are reached, an increasing proportion do 
pass under the influence of organized religion and 
recognise its claims. But meairwhile the bulk of the 
regular wage-earning class still remain untouched, 
'except that their children attend Sunday school. 

Of this class many — it may be because of illness 
ofT:xtravagance or bad management, a large family or 
low pay — belong to those we call ‘ the poor.’- So" far as 
they remain independent they are to be counted with 
the rest of the class. But great efforts are made to 
reach them ; and their needs open the door to attempts 
which lie in the middle ground between religious and 
charitable care. These attempts, mingled inextricably 
with those made to help people who can no longer 
pretend to independence, are tl'e mainstay of missionary 
activity in London, and have been sufficiently described. 
They are summed up in the pregnant phrase, ‘ prac- 
tical Christianity.’ By it almost all are touched, but 
while the good done on Ike material side to these 
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pauperized people is questionable and undermined by 
many Inherent* drawbacks, the profit to ihem on tiie 
religious side is still more doubtful. 

As regards religious influence the Roman Catholic 
poor stand out as an exception. They constitute 
a class apart, being as a rule devout and willing to 
contribute something from their ‘earnings towards the 
support of their schools and the maintenance of their 
religion ; but at the same time they are great beggars, 
as well as heavy drinkers, and there is no sign that the 
form which practical Christianity takes in their case 
helps to make them in these respects either more 
self-reliant or more self-restrained. 
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r:ltgio': and the yol::g 

TliC systcmat'c doctrinal training giv^cn to the 
chilJixn of the rich, vdio are mainly members of the 
Church of England, is fairly thorough until the age of 
Confirmation. Th'.s*' rite often brings with it a real 
sointual awakening, and is almost always -a solemn 
epoch. But except among extreme Evangelicals or 
Ritualists, no effort is made to stimulate religious 
emotion among the young; rather are efforts fiiade to 
check any manifestations of the kind should they 
appear, for they are recognised as unhealthy. But 
as tiu? minds of the young people open out, and as 
parental control slackens, there follow at school or 
college or elsewhere, discussions on beliefs and doctrines 
with their companions of like age, in which speech is 
v^ery free, breaking loose from all authority, and tlic 
inmost thoughts find utterance and meet with, sympathy 
even from those who most deeply disagree. These 
hours are amongst the best that life can olFer ; no 
odium theologicwn has yet arisen in the eager and honest 
souls of these young people. 

,=T'ke regular religious training of the highly educated 
rich ends, as a rule, with Confirmation. I do not.ignore 
the efforts made by the clergy to alter this state of 
things by establishing guilds of various kinds, but 
among the upper classes the number affected, even 
among young women, is not great and young men are 
hardly touched at all. The influence of the clergy is 
of small account compared to that of companions of 
their own age. Many tak^ everything lightly and 
are scarcely moved by religion, though they submit 
to its forms and do not question the truth of its doc- 
trines; and others, taking life seriously, find in the 
accepted forms all tfiey rqouird. Some pass through 
terrible times of difficulty and doubt and even of 
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despair^ and perhaps may then seek spiritual coiinsclj 
while there arc others who can support with untroubled 
mind the shaking of the foundations of belief. Amongst 
young men absolute free thought is very commoil. 

The abstention of parents from interference or any 
serious attempt to guide the views of the youngj the 
boys especially, after early youtl^, is limited in one 
direction, very logically: if not interfered with, neither 
must they interfere with others. In an orthodox 
home heterodox discussions are not allowed, and a son 
who brpke this rule would encounter serious disap- 
proval. For such discussions there are suitable times, 
places and companions, and these are perhaps rarely 
found at home. 

How far this failure to guide, and the cons^uent 
establishment of a republic of religious thought among 
the young, extends dowimvards in the social scale, 
I hardly knov/ ; but we certainly find an entirely 
different state of things among the Nonconformists 5f 
the lower middle class, and I think it is so with most 
Nonconformists, thoug4 less markedly so amongst the 
rich. Vfith them all, home and church are more 
completely combined than is the case with the Church 
of England ; parent and pastor are more closely allied. 
With those of lower middle class, W’^hen the boys 
mostly at home and where there is no governess, the 
home tie is certainly stronger. We see the result 
with Nonconfor jurist Churches in all the arrange- 
micnts for occupying the leisure of the young, among 
which deliberate religious training finds its place ; 
With the Baptists and Presbyterians in huge Bible 
classes, with Wesleyans in the guild that goes by 
Wesley’s name, and atno^gst other Methodists in their 
prolonged Sunday schoof system ; while amongst nearly 
ail, the American institution of ^ Young People’s 
Societies of Christian 5ndeav’ouri has taken root and 
spread wonder fully, 
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Thus from their first lesson at their mother’s knee 
till they ‘ decide for Christ ’ and attain Church 
membership, a great effort is made to hold the young 
safely’ ‘ in the bondage of faith and the service of 
God.’ Many may still slip through the net thus 
drawn, but young Nonconformists are far more tightly 
held than, as a ruls, are Church of England young 
people of a similar class. Against this laxity the High 
Churches struggle hard, and, besides guilds, would fain 
make use of the confessional ; while the Low Church 
people are ready enough to adopt Noncofiformist 
methods, but do so at a disadvantage, as they fail to 
introduce the popular democratic element to which the 
Nonconformist success is largely due. 

Oif the other hand, when, as is the case with the 
classes below, little or no support can as a rule be ex- 
pected from the homes, and the inculcation of religious 
ideas depends entirely upon school teaching, the Church 
oT England distinctly leads. Numerically, indeed, the 
Sunday school children are fairly shared with the Non- 
conformist churches or with missions unconnected with 
any particular denomination, but the teaching in the 
Church schools is more systematic ; besides which the 
Church controls almost all the voluntary elementary 
gCiTools, and in them is able to give special attention to 
religious teaching. In recent years, much special effort 
has been thrown into this work: with what idtlmate 
result remains to be seen, and subject to the practical 
operation of the Education Act which is now projected 
for London. 

Elaborate doctrinal teaching may be inculcated in 
childhood, but its influence is not likely to last unless 
maintained by the atmosphei^ of the home or unless 
supported by social usage. It is to social usage that 
the upper classes trust, and it is in the union of home 
and church that we find the strength of the Noncon- 
formists as regards the rthgious guidance of their 
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children. Thus v/ith regard to the working classes we 
seem to arrive at a deadlock. There is no hope of 
social usage; and to create religious homes a new 
generation of religious-minded parents must ’ arise ; 
while until we have the social usage or the religious 
homes all advance is stopped. It is a serious impass:-^ 
yet something may be done to avoid it. Individual 
working-class homes may be brought within the 
religious circle, and individual young people may be 
induced to join in the life and work of the Churches. 

To ^jiis gradual movement, largely dependent as it 
is upon economic progress, general education and 
a rising standard of life provide the key. Beyond this, 
is it too much to hope that as a result of education 
a ferment may be set up in the minds of young people 
of the working classes, who, thereupon, discussing for 
themselves and amongst themselves the ways of God 
with man, a subject which is never stale, shall reach at 
last the confines of religion ? ' 

Such a movement could only be gradual ; an influ- 
ence percolating dowiward ; but would be helped 
forward by every other improvement that can be made 
in the conditions of life. It would apply first only to-, 
the very cream of the working classes, but might in 
time reach ail those (and they would becomcr^n 
increasing • proportion) who earn fair wages for fair 
work, and have learnt how to manage their own lives. 

For the many, who are, and perhaps must for long, 
if not always, remain below the level of independent 
existence, the work of the churches is, for the most part, 
based on charitable assistance. The aim as regards the 
training of the children hardly rises above order, 
discipline, cleanliness, ^;decency, and general good 
behaviour. Religion must be reached through these 
things, not these things through religion. They are 
the road, though religion may .be the goal. 
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§ 3 

RELIGION AND CHARITY 

Much has already been said on this subject in the 
preceding portions of this book, but it presents many 
complications, and I would wish, if possible, to draw 
the threads together,. 

First we have the great undeniable fact of the 
existence of poverty. Hundreds of thousands of our 
neighbours in London are ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed, 
and are, from a multitude of causes, ever at thg mercy 
of any misfortune an ill wind may bring. And to balance 
this, there is the other great fact, that the neighbours 
of these poor people, in numbers perhaps no fewer, 
are endowed in varying degrees with surplus v/ealth. 

The position is not a new one ; but in spite of the 
familiar words of Scripture, some surprise has been 
felt at its recurrence in our days, and at its persistence 
under the sound system of economics upon which we 
congratulate ourselves. 

In response to the moral shock of this contrast, 
religion in the past has led some to renounce wealth 
'■entirely, and others to give of their substance largely 
in alms, while the Church made use of both the money 
'afTd~ lives offered, and to motives of pure humanity 
added ‘ for your soul’s sake.’ The system' thus 
adopted by society palliated evils which were accepted 
as inevitable, satisfied the conscience of the rich or 
enlisted them in God’s service, and strengthened the 
Church ; but as regards the poor, the results have not 
proved satisfactory in the past, and neither response 
nor results are greatly different now. 

We do not in our day seek|to. save our souls at the 
expense of our pockets. Even among Roman Catholics 
the ‘ indulgences ’ granted in acknowledgment of alms- 
giving can hardly be* regarded .seriously as an item 
5*1 the great account to be Vttled in purgatory. But 
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we still find a salve for our consciences in supportin 
charitable undertakings, or if the soul demands it, giv 
our lives ; and the churches still seek to organize all 
in the name of God. So fir, the position seems prac- 
tically unaltered, but it is subject to the pressure of 
two ideas which are becoming generally admitted : tl]^ 
one being that poverty is aggravated by ill-considered 
attempts to relieve it ; and the other, that the cause of 
religion when associated with charitable gifts suffers in 
the eyes of those who are outside of its influence, the 
motive? of both giver and receiver being regarded by 
the on-looker with suspicion. 

If these ideas, the theoretical acceptance of which is 
now common and even general amongst us, seem to 
have little influence upon the administration of relief 
to the poor, it is because of practical difficulties which 
the charitable and religious find well-nigh insuperable, 
and which cannot be ignored when, in order to judge 
of their action, we attempt to place ourselves in the 
position of those who seek to ‘ minister to the poor.’ 

In the first place, k will, I think, be admitted that 
the religious bodies cannot ‘leave it alone.’ They 
may succeed in dissociating relief from religious pror 
paganda, though that is not so easy as it sounds, but 
they cannot suffer the poor to be uncared for or ^asid. 
aside entirely while others do the work. The Church 
of England rightly recognises a duty to its parishioners, 
and beyond this, there is the call to help brethren who 
may be in need, which Christians, of whatever sect, 
draw from the teaching of their Master, and which, 
too, every kind man finds in the dictates of his own 
heart. Thus something must be done. But ‘ v/hat ’ 
and ‘ how ’ remain que^ions to be asked and answered. 

How many sided th*e subject is, may best be shown 
if I draw once more on my store of opinions expressed 
by those whose evidence we haye sought. 

It is undoubtedly trws, as one witness says, that 
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‘•an enormous amount is given in one way or another,’ 
and that ‘ the figures stated by the churches do not 
represent half that is given indirectly.’ That much of 
this is \vasted, and worse than wasted, is equally incon- 
testable. ‘ You can always get along without doing any 
'saprk,’ was candidly admitted by parents of some of his 
boys to the master of a Board school in a poor neigh- 
bourhood. While nardened recipients come thus with 
hands outstretched, desert has often to be discovered. 

‘ The most real poverty is that which hides itself.’ 

‘ True sufferers have to be sought out.’ B^it the 
importunity of those who are always ready to play 
the beggar’s role sometimes teaches its _ lesson. One 
witness used to give bread to all who asked at the door, 
but found that the bread was nearly always thrown away. 

‘ Relief careful,’ we are told ; ‘ life not worth living 
otherwise.’ ‘Give nothing at the door or w'e should 
be overwhelmed.’ ‘Dare not give to any one in 
Courts — give one, give all ; ’ while another 
says simply that he is careful in giving now, having 
been ‘ taken in ’ so much — all of which remarks 
indicate very clearly the usual character of the appli- 
r cations received. Poverty of this kind not only 
involves but is often attributable to ‘ want of self- 
ve«>p#ct.’ Still many of the religiously charitable do not 
shrink at all, but find in such demands a spiritual 
opportunity. One who spoke familiarly of the ‘ awful 
lot of charitable relief’ needed, frankly defended the 
practice of easy giving : ‘ It binds the people to you,’ 
he remarked, and then enunciated the sweepingly 
fallacious doctrine that ‘if by inquiry real need is shown, 
giving ceases to be charity and becomes justice.’ 

Where care is exercised, sometimes hear that 
it is difficult to deal with the money poured in (this 
was for children’s dinners in the East End) ; while 
from a North London, parish, 'srhere ‘ the poor are 
a pet hobby of the rich,’ and it is found difficult to 
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guide charitable action ‘without destroying the generous 
impulse,’ the trouble is that so much is given. ‘ The 
money spent usually does more harm than good,’ comes 
from another North London parish, and the whole 
position is, no doubt too hastily, summed up by one 
witness in the phrase ‘ the less given, the less required|i’ 
which reaches us from St. Georg»s-in-the-East, whilst 
to ‘ try to do as little harm as possible,’ is the humble 
aim of one v/ho regards the problem as insoluble. 

That the poor have three or four different people 
caliing,.,nearly all giving something, is a common story, 
and in the competition to relieve, we have been told 
that tickets are even, in some cases, thrown into the 
houses. But the impossibility of visiting, without 
giving, is largely dwelt upon. ‘ Unless yotl help 
them what will they think of your Christianity.’ ‘You 
can’t go into starving homes without giving.’ ‘You 
cannot visit and do nothing.’ ‘ Tender-hearted Sisters ’ 
are a difficulty, and one of the missionaries speaks of 
not liking to go where he ‘cannot cope with the 
misery.’ Very generally the visitors have ‘ tickets’ to 
distribute. One parson says he could not keep his 
visitors going without them, and another, that he 
supposed his ladies ‘ never go without giving away 
a ticket,’ adding, that he disliked it extremely*'bi?r 
could do -nothing. ‘ I am afraid,’ said a Roman 
Catholic priest in a very poor part of South London, 

‘ that nearly all, we give goes to the worthless and 
the cadgers ; we give a good deal at the door here : 
if a fellow comes and tells you that he has had nothing 
to eat for several days, what are you to do ? You 
must give him the money for a breakfast ! ’ And as 
to the Charity Organizat' on Society, he added, ‘I would 
not touch it with a long pole.’ 

A leading lay worker in one parish blames the clergy 
very strongly for their administration of relief. Com- 
mittees, he thinks, shouW*'be universal, and the great 
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danger of poor relief, when connected with religious 
work, is recognised by many. ^ The curse of all 
spiritual work is bribery.’ ^The clergy should have 
nothing to do with relief ; if I were a working man 
I would not be seen speaking to one of them in the 
Icreet.’ So say the clergy themselves. 

But other difficulties arise if the work is relegated 
to a relief committee managed on correct charity 
organization principles ; the first being that ^ the poor 
no longer applied/ because ^ they could not, or would 
not, stand inquiry.’ The poor, it is cogently remarked, 
^ do not understand strict administration.’ It is also 
said that ^ the deserving poor will not go before 
a committee.’ Another of the church clergy, %vho 
^ cannot go with the Charity Organization Society,’ says 
the Church should ^breathe love, not discover humbug.’ 
Another, again, speaks of the Society as ^a bit too hard — 
no belief In repentance.’ To ^temper justice vrith mercy’ 
is the ideal held out. Another regards it as very little 
use to make inquiry, as he gives only to people he 
knows, and is ready to take hi^ chance ^ if they bite 
his fingers.* The waste of time, too, which results 
from committee methods, is complained of ; ‘ too many 
letters ; ’ ^ Charity Organization Society too slow.’ 

Almost all feel that some modification of charity 
organization principles is, for them, necessary, and 
that it is impossible to follow fixed rules in giving. 
One who does not co-operate with the -Society, confesses 
that the theory holds him in argument, but adds, ^ it 
won’t v/erk ; I don’t dare to recommend any one to go 
to them.’ So that, in the words of another, ^ co-opera- 
tion is impossible,’ there being ^few applicants who 
would come up to the standard/ ^ Too doctrinaire,’ 
says another. ^Too cast iron.’^ ‘In practice the thing 
is to have rules and to break them ; if you do so with 
your eyes open you are not likely to do much harm/ 
Or, again, we read of one wfid tries to work on Charity 
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Organization Society lines, and believes them to be 
right, but ^has his moments of weakness/ and of 
another who, with eyes fully open, ^ helps many cases 
which a society must refused 

On the side of this excellent but much abused 
Society we hear from one of the most successful of 
branches that there is little genuine co-operation on the 
part of the clergy, who are felt to have usually one eye 
on their own cause, and to be unable to think simply 
of the effect of the charity on the recipient* Thus, they 
are apt to refer to the Society only the cases very difficult 
to deal with, or those needing permanent assistance ; and 
it must be said that many of the clergy have them- 
selves told us that they adopted this plan. The Society 
claims, however, and v/ith good reason, that ft has 
exercised a wide and deep influence (which it may be 
hoped will be a growing influence) in arousing a sense 
of responsibility. The poor themselves, and the 
working classes generally, have no sympathy v/irh 
nor any understanding of the points at issue ; but 
the undeniable unpopularity of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society may be largely accounted for by the stories 
of their treatment told by the undeserving and unhelp- 
able who have been refused. 

It is said that those in distress who apply direcjt 
the district* offices of the Society rarely mention any 
minister of religion, and that the after inquiries do not 
reveal any such connection. ^ Christian men never need 
relief/ says a Baptist minister ; and we may add to this 
that if they do need it, their own people usually ^ look 
after the Lord’s poor.' Those of the ^ Household of 
the faith ’ are first seen to. Nonconformists want help 
from the Society less |han Church people, and the 
suggestive reason is given by one of the local secretaries 
of the Charity Organization Society that it is from 
the indifferent to religion who belong nominally to the 
Church of England that th«)?e in need of assistance come. 
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Amongst those v/ho claim help, three classes mr.7, 
perhaps, be recognised : Poor Law cases, clergy cases, and 
Charitjp Organization Society cases. An attempt made to 
watch the after-fate of those whose applications had been 
refused by the Society in one poor quarter of London 
^sclosed that they had been helped along by the clergy, 
but were no better-off. The great aim of the Charity 
Organization Society is to reduce these three classes to 
two, securing adequate, and if needed, prolonged 
assistance, for all those who can be solidly benefited, 
and relegating others to the Poor Law. is not 
a cheap plan ; great and sustained and combined 
efforts have to be made if no case for which the public 
provision of the Poor Law is unsuited shall be driven to 
that r'esource, and we see this fact reflected in the 
comparative cost of church charities under strict or lax 
administration. There are parishes — the majority — 
where perhaps to £xoo is spent in tickets and 
doles ; and others — a few — where a much larger amount 
is spent on the same lines ; and, finally, there are those 
in which strict methods have- been accepted, where 
from ;^I50 to ;^250 is spent. Even so, the more 
expensive cases, such as those for which a pension is 
needed, are almost always left to be dealt with by local 
Tfbmmittees of the Chanty Organization Society. 

Bearing on this, I may quote the opinion of one of 
the Poor Law medical officers as to the value 
of voluntary charity. He complains that it is generally 
spasmodic and inadequate, and hardly ever lasts 
a sufficient time to be of real service. He instanced 
the case of widows left with young children. 
* Churches, chapels, and the like intervene, and give 
a little help, and the widow struggles on for a time, 
receiving something one week'^and nothing the next. 
She and her children become gradually weaker (both 
morally and physically), through want of proper or 
sufficient food ; and ultimate^, broken dowm in health 
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and destitute, she comes upon the parish. It would 
have been better had she come at first.’ 

I here make no attempt to lay dov/ii rules or judge 
between conflicting theories on this subject. My sole 
object is to develop the position of religion in 
connection with charitable relief. 

There is, no doubt, a real difficulty in squaring the 
teaching we find in many passages in the Bible with 
the practical rules of action now laid down, not by the 
Charity Organization Society alone, but by all serious 
thinker^ including the leading representatives of every 
religious community in London, Jew or Christian, 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, Established or Non- 
conformist, Trinitarian or Unitarian, All practically 
admit the impossibility of acting upon the Sospel 
precepts, as does the whole of Christendom, with the 
possible exception of some sects in Russia. But by all 
the difficulty is evaded rather than met. 



CK/\PTER XI 


THE POSiriON OF RELIGION IN 
LONDON 

§ 1 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE RELIGIOUS BODIES TO THE 

PEOPLE 

The attitude of the religious bodies in London to 
religion, to their own religious duties, ‘and, amongst 
themselves to the members of their own congregations, 
has been set forth in tlie earlier chapters of the present 
a?id exhibited in great detail in the six preceding 
volumes ; but as to the attitude of these bodies towards 
the people at large, something* more may be said by 
way of introduction to the converse subject of the 
attitude of the people towards them and towards 
religion generally. 

In speaking of the attitude of a religious body, the 
reference is limited, on some issues, solely to the 
clergy and ministers, and almost always to those 
who, inspired by the doctrines of a particular .church, 
share in its work : those who are not only convinced 
that they themselves hold the truth, but who feel 
constrained to spread the knov/ledge of what perhaps 
seems to them to be the one hope for every individual 
soul, and for the regeneration ^f the world. On them, 
in the providence of God, this fesk has been laid. 

Those who take jup their religion in this spirit are 
comparatively few in number, bi^t the amount of v/ork 
which they do is marvellouSf and its influence on the 
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lives of the whole population, ver;^ great. It is hardly 
surprising if, in the hurly burly of work, ana with the 
intensity of the feelings and beliefs which inspire it, 
there should be some lack of the sense of proporti&n or 
perspective, some distortion of view, some failure to 
understand the position of others and their ov/n i^ 
relation thereto. Yet on a true , perception of these 
points the success of their efforts must largely depend. 

Outside of these inner religious circles comes the much 
larger body of those who, v/ithout possessing such 
intensity of conviction or such ardent zeal, do from 
many motives support the church to which they belong. 

This outer circle of adherents and supporters forms 
the first and most readily responsive public. They 
probably come of a religious stock, their souls still 
affected by bygone spiritual experiences on their or/n 
part or that of their forebears. Such people can very 
likely be roused, at least for a time, to fervour, and 
from them mainly the inner body is recruited. Tl?e 
action and reaction that result constitute a large part of 
the life of every active -church. 

The successes achieved amongst such as these serve 
to strengthen the optimistic delusion common among 
religious bodies, which regards all men as open to 
receive the Gospel they offer to the world ; and thu« ths 
attitude of these bodies to the people is largely based on 
a misconception of the attitude of the people towards 
them. -.One of the clergy suggests that London should 
be treated as entirely heathen and worked as a mission 
from one centre. London, says another, ‘ is thirsting 
for visitation ; no place so lonely ; hundreds of young 
men and women longing for sympathy,’ by which he 
means religious sympathy and visitation in the name 
and cause of religion, ^he same kind of prepossession 
is reflected in the suggestion that, the people might be 
won over if the Bishop of Stepijey had a palace in the 
East End, or in the view-* expressed by a leading Con- 
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gregationalist in another part of London, that to catch 
the working man it was a fine building that was needed, 

‘ for they do not care to go to what they describe as 

“ a old iron shed.” ’ Others think that it is the 

shyness of the public that has to be overcome, and point 
the men who, they say, 'will lean against a fence 
and smoke as they- listen ; but who have not pluck 
enough to go to church, though they will . purposely 
attend open-air meetings.’ This seems to me to be 
a pure delusion. But the same idea is shown every- 
where in the building of special missions and tha holding 
of special services in them. Others again think there 
is need for a change in the form of the ‘ presentment of 
the truth,’ if it is to be listened to : new words must 
be fefund and the old ones dropped. Many of the 
Church of England clergy attribute laick of success 
to the inadaptability of the church services to different 
classes, holding that they are only suitable for the 
instructed. And the belief that novelty is the one 
thing needed, is reflected in the remark of one who said 
he was ‘ too old to learn nev/ bricks,’ and in the need 
felt everywhere for young clergy to keep up the pace. 
The lack of all power of concentration is constandy 
dwelt upon, and the ‘ Tit Bits style ’ is thought to be 
TiecCssary even for sermons ; while the common posi- 
tion of those whom the churches make such efforts to 
reach is stated to be ‘just carelessness,’ in death as 
well as in life. Thus, while optimistiaas to possibilities, 
the view is often almost despairing as to results ; and 
in the main the attitude of the churches to the people 
is one of surprise at the rejection of the teachings of 
religion by so many of those to whom they are offered. 

The belief is easily fostered J:hat if the people at large 
were better as men, they would be more attentive to re- 
ligious observance, and, conversely, that if more constant 
at church they would -become better men; but if we 
accept the ordinary social vievr of good and bad, there is 
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no certainty that either statement Is true. The words of 
St. Paul are very commonly quoted, and by nearly every 
sect, for almost all endeavour, and even claim to be, 'ail 
things to all men, that some may be saved ; ’ wherdas ui 
fact they are only all things to themselves, a’nd something to 
a quite narrow circle of sympathisers. It may be that i{:|. 
their narrowness lies their strength.^ They approach the 
rest of the world In a spirit of undying hope, indeed, and 
of faith in -the ultimate triumph of ‘ God’s Word,’ but 
meanwhile of amazement at what seems to them wilful 
blindness and obstinate unbelief, and this attitude often 
applies Mmost as much to the wrongheadedness of 
other religious bodies, as to that of the irreligious. 

If the religious bodies would aWaken energy for 
furthering the welfare of others, and would keep it 
pure, what they propose must be untainted, alike 
by the struggle of competition or by ignoring the 
work that others do, by magnifying their own office, 
by exaggeration of statement, or by bribery in all it3 
subtle forms. But to avoid all this needs self control 
besides humility of spj^rit, for all these things do in 
a certain low but definite manner ‘pay,’ and result 
In a melancholy success. Highly coloured appeals 
bring in a golden return, treats and blankets swell the 
lists of mothers and children on the books of the under- 
taking,, and, above all, the sectarian spirit binds and 
braces together the energies of the band of workers. 

But if religious propaganda and denominational 
appeals are apt to be tainted in these ways so far as 
their own adherents are concerned, the risks are far 
greater as regards those whom the religious bodies 
aim to serve. When the poor are made the subjects 
of such ignoble competition, the result is apt to show 
itself in cringing povertf with all its evils : lack of 
independence, hypocrisy, and lies, accompanied by the 
contempt of those who stand aside. * 

Moreover, there is often^jn uneasy internal sense of 
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rivalry, accompanied by tr.e consciousness that the 
inability of the religious bodies to present a united 
front to the world, strengthens the ground of the 
infodiever. GeneraJ approval can only be won by aims 
that are felt to make for the general welfare, and in so 
Xar as denominations appear to regard themselves as of 
Intrinsic individual^ importance they are apt to lose 
moral status in the public view. 

The general attitude of the religious bodies towards 
the people does much to create that of the people 
towards them. There is on both sides a lack of respect. 
On both sides the terms of approach seem to bb wrong. 
If the churches, instead of demanding of the people 
‘ how can we hfelp you ? ’ were to ask, even of the 
poortst and the v/orst, ^ how can you help us ’ a road 
might open out ; and the battle would be won if it 
were found, as perhaps it would be, that the people, 
even the poorest and the worst, would claim their 
right to share the work on equal terms, asking for 
their part, not ‘ how can you help me ? ’ but ‘ how can 
I help you ? ’ 


§ 2 

niE ATTITUDE OF THE RELIGIOUS BODIES TO EACH 
OTHER 

The discomforts that exist in the relation between 
the various bodies, but especially b^^ween the Church 
of England and the Nonconformists, can be best 
indicated by extracts from the remarks made to us. 
It is a case in which evidence can hardly go astray, for 
the question is largely concerned v/ith what is felt, 
irrespective of the degree of justification ; and although 
there are some pleasant exceptions, there is not a little 
bitterness of feeling. 

An Evangelical Churchman pf position told us that 
for his part he was willing^ preside at Nonconformist 
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meetings if asked, and often had done so at temperance' 
meetings ; but added that he could not invite any of th^ 
Nonconformist ministers to preside at his meetings : — 
^They are to me as laymen, while I am a specially ordained 
priest ; they may be better as laymen than I am, but in 
my eyes they are not ordained clergymenf Another* 
Evangelical mentions meeting Noi'^onformists on such 
occasions as ^ The Soldiers and Sailors’ Wives’ Wax- 
Fund Committee,’ or ^The Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund,’ and of speaking for them on one occasion at 
a temperance meeting ; but none of them had ever 
spoken at his meetings. And another, also Low rather 
than High Church, complained of the tendency of his 
flock to go astray. ^ You spend half your time,’ was 
his expression, ^ in warning them against fiilse Sects.’ 
Those belonging to the High Church take up yet 
stronger ground, and even tell those who are working 
independently that such as they ^have no right to be 
there v/ithout leave.’ The responsibility, it is held, rests 
upon the clergy, and all the workers must be com- 
municants at their chuK:h. 

The Nonconformists tell the same story from the 
Dther side. The Church clergy, we hear, hold them- 
selves aloof. ^ In the eighteen months I have been here, 

[ have not spoken to one of them,’ said a Wesleyan 
minister. ^Tt is their fault,’ he added. ^ We would 
gladly meet them and work with them, but it must 
be on teems of equality. We will not abate one jot 
or tittle of our ministerial position.’ A Baptist says 
the same. Fie would be delighted to work with the 
clergy of the Establishment if on level ground. ^ No 
patronage.’ It is not only toleration that they demand, 
it is respect. ^ 

Meanwhile, iiaturall}^ there is very little co-opera- 
tion of any kind. A Congregatioualist stated that he 
found it difficult to worjc on Charity Organization com- 
mittees because of the Trc^tiently offensive behaviour’ 
VII 2^ ^ 
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the clergy, Vv'ho are usually in force on these com- 
mittees. ^ I do not like/ he added, ^ being patronized 
by some boy, merely because he has “ orders on 
whicli I, certainly, lay little stored There are, however, 
instances of "’cordial co-operation; this last witness 
Jiimself mentioned one, but its spirit could not be 
presumed on, for ’g^hen he wrote to the successor of 
the man whose cls-operation he had enjoyed, hoping 
that the relations of the past might be continued, he 
called forth a reply of many pages telling him he v/as 
living in schism, and that no dealings with him were 
possible unless he joined the Church. 

^ The Church of England clergy look down on the 
Nonconformists ; at most they tolerate us,’ says 
another Baptist, who cannot understand why it should 
be so ; while a Wesleyan missionary simply says, ^ We 
never see the Church of England adding, kindly, 
^ In London you seem to be absorbed in your own 
T/ork and that there was practical co-operation in this 
case was evidenced by the advantage taken of Church 
of England institutions on the *part of his mission. 

Presbyterian ministers in especial resent the name of 
^ Dissenters,’ and do not even call themselves ^ Non- 
conformists.’ They are ordained in very regular fashion, 
-anchdo not forget that in Scotland they represent the 
Establishment. This may tend to separate them from 
other Nonconformists, and whatever the cause the 
position they assume is very indepen^ient. 

Though among the various Nonconformist churches 
it is difEcult to maintain any very ejffective co-operation, 
there is seldom any ill-feeling. Independent missions 
are, however, in a different position, and sometimes 
complain of, and sometimes are complained of by, all the 
others. The superintendent of one such mission told 
us that he received neither help nor sympathy from the 
local churches of whatever denomination, and that there 
was no co-operation even -^ig^ith other missions* His 
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view was that he was ignored hy the ^ reverend gentle- 
men ’ because they considered that his organization 
going beyond its proper sphere^ and thus trenching 
upon theirs. It is clear that underlying all these 
jealousies, personal and sectional, is the stress of com- 
petition ; though surely there is room for all. 

We have, however, heard in mSne than one quarter 
that the divisions between the Nonconformist denomin- 
ations' are breaking down, A minister of the United 
Methodist Free Church in an outlying part of London, 
where the population is much scattered, claimed to 
have Baptists, Congregationalists, Wesleyans and 
Presbyterians in his congregation ; ^and a Wesleyan, 
whose congregation is of similar mixed character, piakes 
an interesting reflection when he says that if members 
of his congregation leave him it is quite possible that 
they revert to their old connexion. They may thus 
only appear to lapse, and are not necessarily lost to 
Christianity though they may be to Wesleyanism. 

Some Nonconformists are no more willing than the 
Church to recognise ‘ unauthorized preaching/ or to 
accept the theory advanced by one of themselves whom 
they had slighted, that ‘each one of us speaks with 
authority as he has it from above but the main trouble 
lies between the Established Church and those who cannot 
submit to her authority and pretensions. To her the 
complaints mainly apply, and hers is the opportunity 
to rise above seCtional ideas and assume the leader- 
ship. I do not hesitate to affirm that in London it lies 
neglected at her feet. To attain it, doctrinal authority 
which she is powerless to wield, and medieval pre- 
tensions which may well be left to Rome, must, indeed, 
be abandoned. It wouW be a new departure, I grant, 
but no new organization is required. To give to 
others their place would be to filf her own, and this 
not in London only, but as the “Mother Church of all 
the English speaking nations. 
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§ 3 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE TO RELIGION 

It may be said of the inhabitants of London, as of 
the people of England, that they are distinctly Christian 
in the sense that they would all (except the Jews) 
repudiate the imputation of belonging to any other 
of the great religions of the world. "Which of them 
would not laugh in the face of an inquirer who 
gravely demanded of him whether he were Mahom- 
medan, Buddhist, Brahmanist, Zoroastrian, or Christian ? 
To such a question there can be no doubt as to the 
reply. Furthermore, it may be said that though the 
mass of the people may not understand the exact 
force "'and bearing of the various doctrines of which 
the Christian system is built up, they are acquainted 
with them in a general way. The doctrines of the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, are 
^irly well known to them, and though many would 
say they did not well understand them, there would 
be no general disposition to qtiestion their truth. It 
would be mainly among the very intelligent, educated 
members of the more highly paid working class that 
formal disagreement would find expression. 

But something more is demanded than a mere 
acquiescence which is often felt to amount to litrle 
more than ‘ not being prepared not to believe,’ and 
such sentences as ‘ It is heathen London still ‘ It is 
heathen London with which we have to deal;’ ‘The 
rich have purses but no souls;’ ‘You may write 
indifference across it all ; ’ are familiar in the mouths 
of the ministers of religion. 

There is, however, another^point of view. Accord- 
ing to many, including not "a few of the clergy 
themselves, everything that Is beneficial may be brought 
under the aegis of 'religion. . ‘ Only that which is 
harmful is irreligious,’ says '’eJne, while some go so far 
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as to ‘recognise no distinction between the sacred and 
the secular/ in which case all moral life could 
accepted as religiousj and of moral conscientious life 
in London there is much. 

If, however, religion is not simply a moral mode of 
life, neither is it merely a devotional expression ; religicj»i 
is also an impulse and a persistent ifll,titude, an intimate 
possession of the soul, perhaps not understood even by 
the individual, and very difHcult of interpretation by 
others. But if we consider the recognition of the divine 
and the-ispiritual in life to be the distinctive characteristic 
of religion, judgment is still obscured. In this sense 
men are often more religious than is known. The most 
religious may be those whose professions are fewest; 
who may give no sign to the world of their ’inner 
spiritual life. The form of reserve that hates to 
display feeling is a national quality. 

Although It is thus difficult to form any definite 
judgment as to the religious character of London, the 
fact must be admitted that the great masses of the 
people remain apart frdm all forms of religious com- 
munion, apparently untouched by the Gospel that, with 
various differences of interpretation and application, is 
preached from every pulpit. 

Of the effect of age, sex and class on this aloofiiess 
much has ’been said. Children cannot be regarded as 
having any attitude of their own in this matter, save 
that of willing acceptance of anything pleasant that may 
-come within their reach. It is not doctrine or ritual, 
but the measure of kindly welcome and the rewards, 
that determine the direction of their feet. And taking 
London as a whole, it is the young children alone v/ho 
in the mass are respon^ve. Though easily won they 
are held with difficult}^, and there is little continuity 
in their religious training. TheLabit of the home is 
stronger than the pyrecepts of the school, or the 
influence of the churches? Girls arc more amenable 
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than boys, and throughout London the female sex 
forms the mainstay of every religious assembly of 
whatever class. Otherwise the palpable distinctions are 
those of means. Fashionable and ‘ yellow ’ districts 
secure, at the least, prosperous churches and large 
morning congregations on Sunday. For the rest, what 
was written of Noffch London holds good throughout. 
“ Where the streets are ‘ red ’ we find a vigorous 
middle class religious development combined with 
active social life. Where ‘ pink ’ there is as regards 
organized religion a comparative blank. Where ‘ blue’ 
we have the missions, and step by step as it deepens 
to black, the more hopeless becomes the task. The 

map thus seems to give the key From these 

broacf conclusions there is no escape.” 

Among the working classes there is less hostility 
to, and perhaps even less criticism of the Churches than 
in the past. The Secularist propaganda, though not 
suspended, is not a very powerful influence. Pro- 
nounced atheism is rare. There is evidence ' that 
a wave of such feeling did paSS over London nearly 
a generation ago, but the last twenty years have 
witnessed a notable change in this respect. The success 
at the polls, whether for Boards of Guardians, Borough 
Councils, or the School Board, of men and women who 
in the name of religion are giving their lives to the 
service of the people, is one of the noteworthy facts 
in democratic rule. The sub-warden of a Congrega- 
tional mission sits as Mayor of Southwark to-day. 

While there has been this change of attitude towards 
the Churches, they also have been changing alike in 
the breadth of their sympathies and the scope of their 
work. Direct response was (^oubtless looked for and 
might have been expected, but 'there is little sign of it 
in the sense of an increased acceptance of the particular 
teaching of the Churches, and at this disappointment is 
felt. The humanitarianisnf 5)f the clergy and others is 
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approved of, but their doctrinal teaching carries no 
weight. The fact that working men are more Inendji^', 
more tolerant perhaps of clerical pretensions and in a 
sense more sympathetic, makes them ncj more religious 
in anything approaching to the accepted meaning of 
the word. And to this we must add that a iiberali*;cl 
form of Christianity, as preached** ky some, makes no 
better headway ; the fact, indeed, remains that in those 
chapels and missions in which the greatest proportion 
of really attached working men are found, the teaching 
is striotly and even narrov/iy orthodox. 

What then is happening ? If the working classes 
are not becoming more religious, what direction does 
development take ? It is claimed that changes making 
for improvement are in progress among them, that 
habits are becoming softened, that the influence of 
education is making itself felt, that intelligence is 
spreading, that the range of interests is widening: aje, 
then, their interests becoming more political, or more 
social, more intellectual or more material ? No conclusive 
answer can be given. * We only know that such inter- 
ests as trade unions and friendly societies, co-operative 
effort, temperance propaganda and politics (including, 
Socialism) with newspapers and even books, are filling, 
in the mental life of the average working man, a larger 
space than in the past, and with some may be taking 
a place which might have been otherwise occupied by 
religious interests ; but this usurpation and engross- 
“ ment of the mind may probably be asserted much more 
confidently of pleasure, amusement, hospitality and 
sport. In these matters a measure of the demand is 
found in the facility of the supply, and for all the 
last-named the facilities^readily keep pace. 

For most wage earners the claims of the working 
day are not so exacting as in the past. The great mass 
of men have more lekurcj^ but the time freed goes in 
some of these other directions ; religion hardly gains. 
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Ciie Tv’ho fouglit lird-J for the Saturday half-holiday, 
that Sunday would then be given to God, sadly 
admits his mistake. The maw of pleasure is not easy 
to fill. The ^petite grows. Sunday is increasingly 
regarded as a day of mere recreation. Nationally 
tvie have yet to learn how to use the day. The old 
‘ dulness ’ which out witness regarded as ‘ our salva- 
tion, physically as well as spiritually,’ has been -rejected ; 
but the full force and the best form of alternative 
interests and attractions are not yet realized. 

Apart from the Sunday question, the other interests 
mentioned are, however, not in themselves absolutely 
incompatible with .the maintenance of active religious 
connexions. In practice the associations of the public- 
house, the music-hall or the race-course .conflict with 
those of church and chapel, but there is nothing in- 
herently or theoretically inconsistent between the two 
sets of interests. There is nothing that is found so in 
Roman Catholic countries, nor among ourselves, by 
many middle-class families who are able to enjoy the 
theatre on Saturday and yet join in active Christian 
communion on the following day. The conflict arises 
from the character which these amusements have 
acquired, and the spirit in which they are sought, 
both ’’of which religion, if accepted, might successfully 
modify. We therefore turn rather to the special 
obstacles which in the case of the working classes 
prevent church going. These have beCn largely'studied 
in the preceding volumes, and may be taken as consti- 
tuting the attitude of these classes to religion. 

The churches have come to be regarded as the 
resorts of the well-to-do, and of those who are 
willing to accept the charity and patronage of people 
better off than themselves. It’ is felt that the tone 
of the services, especially in the Church of England, 
is opposed to the idea of advancement; inculcating 
rather contentment with, ahS the necessity for the 
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doing of duty in, that station of life to which it has 
pleased God to call a man. The spirit of self-sacrifice^ 
inculcated in theoryj is not observed amongj or believfd 
to be practised byj the members of these churches in 
any particular dcgreCj and this inconfistency is very 
critically and severely judged. Phrasing it somewhat 
difTerently^ the working man would doubtless heartily 
endorse the opinion of one of the* clergy ihemselvesj 
that Svhat we want for the recovery of the lapsed 
masses is not more, but better Christians.’ 

Th^e is also an incompatibility of moral temper. 
The average working man of to-day thinks more of 
his rights or of his wrongs than of his duties and 
his fxilures to perform them, tliimiiity and the 
consciousness of sin, and the attitude of v^rship, 
are perhaps *not natural to him. He Is not helped 
by calling himself a miserable sinner and would 
probably feel the abasement somewhat exaggerated^ 
andj in the same way, perhaps, triumphant praise 
strikes in him no sympathetic note. 

^ The dawn of hop© for the working man, who has 
begun to realize that he has ample opportunities to 
improve his position,’ was regarded by one of our. 
witnesses, himself a clergyman of the Church oC 
England, as ^ the main factor in the improved moral 
tone of tire present day/ due otherwise to a combination 
of causes — religious, educational, and administrative. 
But how does the ordinary religious service fit in with 
this ideal? Neither the Prayer Book nor the New 
Testament itself give any prominence to the idea of 
progress, either for the community or for the indi- 
vidual, except in so far as it is involved in the ideas 
of moral and spiritual regeneration. It may, indeed, 
be urged, that with •these all true progress will be 
ensured, and without them no^e, but it is difficult 
for those belov/ to regard the n^jitter In this light. 

As to religious trutli^ among many teachers, the 
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inquirer in the end is thrown back upon himself to 
fgrm conclusions as best he may, and, in most instances, 
finding no satisfactory solution he puts the issue by. 
Amongst all the reasons for abstaining from public 
worship, gemfine, conscientious, reasoned unbelief 
takes a very small place. 

The clergy and .ministers have no authority that is 
recognised, but their professional character, remains, 
and owing to it they perhaps lose influence. It is 
accounted their business to preach, they being paid 
to do it ; and their manner, though accepted aa a pose 
necessary to the part they play, is somewhat resented. 
No prestige cove.rs them — ‘they are no better than 
other men.’ In the case of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood Slone do we find the desired combination of pro- 
fessionalism and authority, safeguarded because accepted, 
and resting not on the individual but on the Church he 
serves ; and where most nearly approached, it is by the 
saintly lives of some of the High Church clergy. To 
live a life of voluntary poverty seems to be the only 
road to the confidence of the people in this matter. 

To the reasons adduced to account for the abstention 
of the working classes may be added the habit of 
detachment itself, bringing a feeling of discomfort in 
unaccustomed surroundings if this habit be at any 
time broken through ; and answering to thi's we have 
the recognition that it is to warmth of welcome that 
success is mostly to be attributed when success is 
secured at all. 

Finally, it may be said that London surroundings 
bring little or no pressure to bear in the direction of 
conventional church-going. Even men who have been 
churchwardens in the country, feel, we are told, no 
obligation to attend church hebe, and the ordinary 
resident knows that, ki this respect, his conduct, so far 
as non-attendance goes; is for the most part free from 
observation, and, if observed^ "from comment. Among 
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the working classes the pressure exerted is apt to be oil 
the opposite side, such as in the ‘ragging’ of the work- 
shop, or the sneers of neighbours who connect religions 
observance with cupboard love. But in a general way, 
London life secures for all men the maitimum freedom 
of conduct. Even criminals find it their best hidii'jg- 
place. To ask no questions is cqjnmonly regarded as 
the highest form of neighbourlines*s. 

§ 

•THE ATTITUDE OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

At bottom it is with the individual soul that religion 
has to do. The experiences of the soul form the 
basis of every religion. From their intensity ^rings 
faith, and frorn their uniformity hope, while from their 
divergence should spring charity in matters of religious 
opinion. Divergence among these experiences is no 
less characteristic than uniformity, so that there results 
a bewilderment of inconsistency. For any individual, 
indeed, spiritual experiences may remain more or less 
constant, but as between one person and another they 
are very divergent, and they seem to repeat from 
century to century the same variations. In every 
age and with ‘all people that on earth do dtpell,’ 
civilized cr uncivilized, the selfsame notes are struck 
and responded to ; yielding convictions that admit 
of no doubt whatever. It is felt that ‘ God has 
spoken.’ If the convictions are not shared by others, 
it can only be because those others are deaf to 
His voice. Thus of Christians, how could it be 
possible for those who are filled with a positive sense of 
the presence of their God to question His existence ? 
How could one who'»has experienced salvation fail to 
acknowledge the Saviour ? Or how doubt the efficacy 
of prayer when the answer comg s at once, even before 
he who prays has risen fr®m his knees ? 
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Co'r pared to snch manifestat’ons, of v/hr.t value 
ai:e atry subtleties of argument ? Those whose tenure 
ot belief is of this character are ahvays few in numbers 
compared with the whole of any population, and 
amongst our 'people are very few. The various 
rdjigious bodies in London make each a slightly 
diiFcrent appeal, bjo^ each, while falling with most, 
succeeds with some. In every class thbse not 
seriously concerned far outnumber the rest, but those 
deeply touched are drawn from all classes. It is the 
form of expression rather than the profounder spiritual 
development of religion that is affected by class. 

It is not as rich and poor, brain-workers or manual 
labourers, learned or ignorant, educated or uneducatedj 
sober ‘or self-indulgent, or even as good or bad 
(measured by any ordinary human standard) that the 
people are divided as concerns their reception of religion. 
Social cleavages all leave their mark, but they are not 
d?)minating influences. Take rich and poor : the rich 
man who is religious receives his religion differently 
from the poor man who shares the same faith, and one 
form of religion may be best suited to the rich and 
another to the poor ; but it cannot be said either that 
men are religious because they are rich and irreligious 
because poor, or that they are religious because poor 
and irreligious because rich. Primd facie, ei-ther' alter- 
native might very well be true, but neither has any 
foundation in fact ; it is as individuals^ and not- as rich 
and poor, that men are or are not religious. Nor are 
these experiences of the soul dominated by the balance 
between mind and body, as represented by the work 
of daily life with head or hand, or by training of the 
mind, or acquisition of knowledge and habits of thought. 
Again, at most, only the form is- affected ; neither the 
highest mental training nor its entire absence leads 
particularly either to 01^ from religion. 

Nor does the greatly desired and perfect balance 
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expressed by the ■words mens sana in corpon sano, 
take its fortunate possessor one single step in either 
direction. Ill-health is indeed credited with constraining 
even the Devil himself, and often has a strong 'and 
genuine spiritual influence, but we canned press this so 
far as to couple religious susceptibility broadly with 
ill-health. So, too, strength or weakness of charactef, 
^sobriety tsf conduct and self-restrain?,*with their hapless 
opposites," afford no clue. In weakness of will, as in 
ill-health, men may turn to God, hut the votaries of 
religion have assuredly no monopoly of human frailty. 
Lastly, 5s to good and bad. No one will, I think, hold 
that all those who are good are religious, nor would it 
biP easy to maintain that no bad perSon could be so, 
even though the assertion be safeguarded by the inter- 
polation of the word ‘truly’ before religious. On this 
subject the common view is rather remarkable in its 
flat inconsistency, for almost every man who is recog- 
nised as ‘ good ’ is credited with being also religiousy 
while, too often, those who are recognised as being 
religious are profoundly; distrusted. This view, which 
discounts every expression of religion, while yet 
recognising the substance, tends rather to increase the 
confusion, and in vain we seek a way out by the extreme 
course of branding as hypocrites those whose life does 
not square .with their professions. 

Youth and age are conditions of a more general 
chai-acter^ but top balanced in effect to provide any 
rule. The old become dull and stiff ; the young are 
more accessible and more easily moved ; but the old 
cling to the support of religion while the young are apt 
to fly off in rebellion, and on the whole it cannot be 
said that the young are more religious than the old, or 
the old than the you»g'. In sex, however, v/e have 
a gei%sral cause which is reflected in general results, 
for though among women individuality is still the 
dominating influence, the,sporae!i who are religiously 
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inclined far outnumber the men. Finallr, there is race. 
The 'Welsh are pious Methodists almost to a man, the 
Irish are fiiithful Catholics, and the Scotch, always 
dialectically interested in religious questions, uii:: 
doubtedly attejjid to religious duties far better than do 
the English. 

*“But except as swayed by race and sex and to some 
small extent by age^feligion depends on inborn qliaracter- ^ 
istics of the individual soul. The voice of God resounds 
through the eternities ; and the human soul responds 
or it does not respond, or vibrates in varying ways. 

Though such experiences vary not only in intensity 
but in character according to the individual, there is 
nevertheless much in common, so that what are terme<J 
‘wavqs of spiritual blessing’ are experienced, or at 
any rate waves of sentiment. 'When this- phenomenon 
happens to be associated with racial feeling, or with some 
historic opportunity and the advent of a great spiritual 
];eader, individuality may for the moment be swept away ; 
but when the special impulse is expended, individuality 
reasserts itself in what has perhaps become a changed 
-.world; and then, when they are no longer overpowered by 
one strong religious passion, a thousand other spiritual 
impulses are felt, a thousand spiritual voices become 
audible, and to some of them each soul of us responds. 

It is this, perhaps normal, condition of diffused 
religion that we have to reckon with in London. There 
are those who look for a great revival in response 
to prayer or ‘ in God’s good time ;’ their faith demands 
it ; and none can say from what quarter such a move- 
ment might come, or to what class it might appeal, or 
what shape it might take. But at present there is no 
sign of it, and we are left to trace the Spirit of God 
working among many minds^ in many seemingly 
divergent ways. 


.THE al^D 




